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PREFACE 


viii 

is provided, and a novel, pedagogically simple derivation of the analy- 
sis-of-variance principle is presented. In a chapter quite new to this 
type of text, entitled Testing H>q)otheses, much of Fisher’s work is 
reflected, and chi square is given prominence. In another new chapter, 
entitled Predictions and Errors of Prediction, some new devices of 
practical importance are introduced. In this chapter and in others, 
much attention is given to enumeration data and the statistics of 
attributes, a field that is growing in importance in the social sciences in 
general. A treatment of factor analysis has been omitted for the 
reasons that this subject cannot any longer be adequately presented in 
the space that a text of these proportions would permit, and its study 
and mastery extend well beyond the student’s first year of statistics. 
Even the final chapter on Mental Tests had to be treated rather 
sketchily in order to remain within reasonable bounds of space allotted 
to the volume. In general, there was recognition of the limitations, 
self-imposed, where references to more advanced treatments were 
regretfully made in order to stay within the bounds of a fundamental 
statistics. 

The author gladly expresses acknowledgments and thanks to Prof. 
Harry Helson, who read and criticized three of the chapters. To 
H. M. Cox, with whom the author was associated in the Bureau of 
Instructional Research, he owes much for certain ideas regarding ways 
of presentation of data and concerning the selection of useful methods. 
To his wife, Ruth B. Guilford, the author is, as always, most indebted 
for constant help in the preparation of the manuscript. To publishers 
and authors who have generously permitted the reproduction or use of 
material he is grateful. These and other contributions are acknowl- 
edged specifically at various places in the volume. To Prof. R. A. 
Fisher and to Messrs. Oliver & Boyd of Edinburgh the author is 
indebted for permission to reprint Table E from their book Statistical 
Methods for Research Workers^ 8 th ed., 1942. 

J. P. Gitilpord. 

Santa Ana, Calif,, 

September^ 1942. 
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task. In memory experiments, we measure learning efficiency in terms 
of the number of trials to attain a certain standard of performance or in 
terms of the “goodness” of performance at the end of a certain trial 
or time. We measure efficiency of retention in terms of the time 
required for relearning (overcoming the forgetting that has taken 
place) and the efficiency of recall in terms of association time or in terms 
of the number of items correctly recited. 

In the sphere of motivation, we gauge the strength of drive in terms 
of the amount of punishment (electric shock) an organism (for example, 
a rat) will endure in order to reach his immediate goal or in terms of 
the number of times he will take a constant punishment in order to 
attain the same result. The difficulty of a task or test item can now 
be specified in quantitative terms, as can the affective value (degree 
of liking or disliking) for a color, a sound, or a pictorial design. In 
studies of sensory and perceptual powers, the threshold stimulus and 
the differential limen are given in terms of stimulus magnitudes. The 
span of perception or of apprehension is given in terms of the average 
number of items that the observer can report correctly after momentary 
exposures. The galvanic skin response, the pupillary response, and the 
amount of salivation also serve as quantitative indicators of amounts of 
psychological happenings. 

Some Examples of Educational Measurement. — Many an edu- 
cational problem is also a psychological problem, and its mode of 
measurement has been indicated in the preceding paragraph. Achieve- 
ment in any area of learning, like any mental ability, is measurable in 
terms of test scores. Marks, however obtained, have been the tradi- 
tional mode of evaluating students in specific units of formal education. 
Attendance records, data on size of classes, on budgets, on supplies, 
and on other material aspects of the well-regulated school system com- 
pose another list of measurements in education. Outcomes of educa- 
tional effort are often expressed quantitatively in terms of promotion 
statistics, achievement ratios, and estimates on teaching success. 
Whether for purposes of research in education or for systematic and 
meaningful record keeping, statistical methods become an indispensable 
kind of tool. 

Some Different Kinds of Measurement. — In a superficial way, it is 
easy to see, as one glances over the list of psychological and educational 
measurements just mentioned, that there are different kinds of measure- 
ment involved. Among the psychologist’s measurements, some are in 
terms of the stimulus — ^for example, the threshold stimulus or stimulus 
difference; the number of syllables or items; the amount of electric 
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an unrivaled device for bringing order out of chaos; of seeing the general 
picture in one’s results. 

4. They enable us to draw general conclusions^ and the process of 
extracting conclusions is carried out according to accepted rules. 
Furthermore, by means of statistical steps, we can say about how much 
faith should be placed in any conclusion and about how far we may 
extend our generalization. 

5. They enable us to make 'predictions of ^^how much” of a thing 
will happen under conditions we know and have measured. For 
example, we can predict the probable mark a freshman will earn in 
college algebra if we know his score in a general scholastic-ability test, 
his score in a special algebra-aptitude test, his average maik in high- 
school mathematics, and perhaps the number of hours per week that 
he devotes to studying algebra. Our prediction may be somewhat 
in error because of other factors that we have not accounted for, but 
our statistical methods will also tell us about how much margin of 
error to allow in our predictions. Thus not only can we make predic- 
tions but we know how much faith to place in them. 

6. They enable us to analyze some of the causal factors out of complex 

and otherwise bewildering events . — ^It is generally true in the social 
sciences and in psychology and education in common with them that 
any event or outcome is a resultant of numerous causal factors. The 
reasons why a man fails in his business or in his profession, for example, 
are varied and many. Causal factors are usually best uncovered and 
proved by means of experimental method. If it could be shown that, 
all other factors being held constant, certain business men fail to the 
extent that they possess some defect of personality then it is 

probable that X is a cause of failure in this type of business. Unfor- 
tunately for the social scientist, he cannot manage men and their 
affairs sufficiently to set up a good expeiiment of this type. The next 
best thing is to make a statistical study, taking business men as we find 
them, working under conditions as they normally do. The life-insur- 
ance expert does the same kind of thing when he follows the trail of all 
possible factors that influence the length of life and determines how 
important they are. On the basis of these statistical findings, he can 
predict about how long an individual of a certain type will probably 
live, and his insurance company can plan his insurance policy accord- 
ingly. Statistical methods are therefore often a necessary substitute 
for experiments. Even where experiments are possible, the experi- 
mental data must ordinarily receive appropriate statistical treatment. 
Statistical methods are hence the constant companions of experiments. 
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not an absolute zero point is the centigrade tliermorueter. The zero 
point is arbitrarily placed at the freezing point of water. With this 
instrument, we can say that the temperature of the weather changes 
as much when it rises from 0 to 25 as it does when it rises from 25 to SO. 
But we cannot say that 50® is twice as warm as 25® or that 100 ° is twice 
as hot as 50®. We can thus add and subtract measurements on this 
scale and get sensible answers, but we cannot multiply and divide. 
If we translate our zero mark to the absolute zero point (zero heat), 
which, in terms of the common thermometer is —273®, then we can 
perform these operations. On the absolute scale, our 25® becomes 298°, 
and our SO® becomes 323®. Now it is obvious that the higher of the 
two (323) is not two times the lower (298). But if our absolute centi- 
grade scale is correct, with regard to equality of units, we may well 
say that a temperature twice as hot physically as 298® is a temperature 
of 596® (also on the absolute scale). 

Mental-test Scales as Metric Devices. — What shall we say of a 
measuring scale of the type most frequently used in psychology and 
education — mental-test scores in terms of number of items correct? 
Have we here a scale with absolute zero and equal units? Usually 
not. A score of zero, no items correctly answered, does not mean zero 
ability. For had we included some easier items, even the lowest 
individual in the test could probably have made a score numerically 
greater than zero. Thus we are unable to say that a score of 50 points 
means twice the ability represented by a score of 25 or half the ability 
represented by a score of 100 points. For if our real zero-ability score 
should have been some 25 points below our arbitrary one, these three 
scores would then become 50, 75, and 125. 

Now the second is not twice the first or half the third. Nor can we 
be sure that our units are equal within the range of scores obtained. 
Unless the units were equal, we should not be able to say that a score 
of 100 is as far above one of 75 as the latter is above a score of 50. 
As a matter of long experience, however, we find that test scores 
generally behave as if units were equal; as if one item correct adds an 
amount to the measurement of ability equal to that added by any 
other item correct. There are various indications that tell the experi- 
enced worker in statistics when his measurements probably possess 
equal units and when they do not. And when they do, we can proceed 
to apply most of the ordinary statistical procedures. When we strongly 
suspect that they do not, we can make adjustments or substitute other 
statistical methods that do apply. The beginner in statistical work 
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discrete measurements, as, for example, the number of children in a 
family, we customarily proceed as if 8 children meant anywhere from 
7.5 to 8.5, The only notable exception to this general rule is in dealing 
with chronological age as given to the last birthday and the like. Then 
a twelve-year-old child is anywhere from 12.0 to 13.0. If ages are given 
to the nearest birthday, however, our rule again applies, and a twelve- 
year-old falls in the interval 11.5 to 12.5. 

Some Rules Regarding Nibibers 

Approximate and Exact Numbers. — Measurements, when taken to 
the nearest whole unit, are known as approximate numbers. They are 
always ^Tuzzy” and are of uncertain value within the unit where they 
fall. When we find a number by enumeration of discrete objects, we 
have exact numbers; for example, 15 men, 42 letters, or 50 pencils. 
The distinction between exact and approximate numbers we shall find 
very important when they are used in calculations. Some important 
rules about calculations are presented next. They would be unneces- 
sary if all numbers in statistics were exact. 

How to Round Numbers. — ^The beginner in statistical computation 
invariably asks, ^^How many decimal places shall I save?” In just 
this form, the question cannot be answered. The question should 
read instead, ‘^How many significant figures have I?” A number 
may have been rounded, dropping all digits to the right of the decimal 
point, yet not all of the remaining figures may be significant or exact. 
Another number may have four places remaining to the right of the 
decimal point, yet all of them may be significant. Some students may, 
if they lack good rules, drop too many figures, thus losing much of the 
accuracy that they really have; others may save a string of figures 
beyond the limit of significance, giving the appearance of great accuracy 
that is really fictitious. 

First let us be clear as to the proper way to round a number. There 
is no particular difficulty in rounding to the nearest whole number; 
15.7 becomes 16, and 27.4 becomes 27 ; 9.6 becomes 10, and 0.96 becomes 
1. In rounding to two decimal places, the same principles apply; 
2.1827 becomes 2.18, and 91.2179 becomes 91.22, It is when the first 
digit to be dropped is 5 that difficulties arise. In rounding to two 
decimal places, again, the number 7.1654 becomes 7.17, and even 
7,16502 becomes 7.17 rather than 7.16, for the reason that the decimal 
fraction beyond the 6 is greater than just .00500. Had the number 
been 7.16499, we should have rounded to 7.16, because it is a shade 
closer to 7.16 than to 7.17. 
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digit fixes the number between .4195 and .4205. A lone zero before 
the decimal point, however, as 0 41, is not significant, since it adds 
nothing to our information concerning numerical value. 

Rules Governing Significant Figures in Computation. — The follow- 
ing rules will determine how many significant figures there are in a 
number found by computation. 

1. In Stuns of Numbers . Case I. — When all the numbers added 
are correct to the nearest unit, the sum is regarded as correct to the 
nearest unit. 

Example: 4:7 + 161 “f 5,171 = 5,379, a sum correct to four significant figures 

A similar case occurs when all the numbers added have the same 
number of decimal places. 

Example: 2 91 4- 40 22 -j- 0 07 = 43 20, where the answer is significant to the 
second decimal place because all the numbers were significant to that place 

Case II. — Wlien numbers that are not correct to the same number 
of places at the right of the decimal point are added, the sum is signifi- 
cant only as far as the number having the stnallest number of decimal 
places. 

Example’ 17 257 -f 142 1 -p 75 47 = 234 8, which is rounded from 234 827. 
Note that the rounding was done after summing and not before. 

A similar situation is true when numbers rounded to the left of the 
decimal point are summed. 

Example: 75,000 *4 3,845 = 79,000, which is rounded from 78,845 because in the 
first number there aie only two significant digits to the left of the hundreds place 

2. In Differences, Case I. — If the two numbers are significant to 
the same digit at the right, the difierence is also significant that far to 
the right. 

Example: 173 24 — 94 84 = 78 40, the zero being significant. 

Frequently a difierence is drastically reduced in the number of 
significant figures, so much so that further computations with this 
difference are sometimes lacking in desired accuracy. This situation 
is to be avoided when possible. 

Example: 4 692 - 4 685 = 0 007 

Case II. — As with addition, the answer is signifi.cant no further 
to the right than is the least significant number. 
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there are not three pairs, but there are three groups, one of them being 
an incomplete pair; so there will be three significant digits in the square 
root, or 16.9. Again, the number 4451.927 divides up (starting at 
the decimal point) as 44 51.92 7, and its root has four significant figures, 
which are 66.72. 

Case II. — ^The square root of an exact number may be given to as 
many places as one wishes. 

Example. ^/S = 2 2361 This could be carried further, or we could round it to 
2.236 or to 2 24, depending upon our purposes 

Some Exceptions to the Rules. — Although the rules as just given 
are acceptable and sound, there are times when we should properly 
depart from them. One frequently has to use his best judgment and 
do the most reasonable thing. To follow the rules rigidly at every step 
of the way would sometimes introduce inaccuracies or else cause one to 
lose information that he really has and needs. One good general prin- 
ciple to follow is to carry along more than the recognized significant 
figures through the successive steps of calculation and withhold the rounding 
of numbers until the final answer is obtained^ such as an arithmetic mean, 
a standard deviation, or a correlation coefficient. Further suggestions 
will be offered more appropriately later when we are dealing with specific 
cases. 


Exercises 

1. State the exact limits to the following scores or measurements . 57 sec. 150 kg. 
65 score points 0 score points 14 5 cm .125 sec. 15 years (to the last birthday) 

2. Round the following numbers to one decimal place: 26 418 4 072 4.98 
9092 120052 0 3500 44 7508 291 6500 8.8502 31 15- 48 25 + 

3 How many significant figures in each of the following numbers* 1,942 20,007 
170 9 0 31 28,000 0.0017 0 3400 21,500 

4. Write the answers to the following problems to as many significant figures as 
the rules allow* 

a. 21.3 in, times 15 (where 15 is an exact number). 
h. SI A- 17.2509 + 918 04 

c. 242 8 X 0 075. 

d. 4 27505 divided by 25 (where 25 is an exact number). 

e. 17.98 divided by 2 1. 

/. 38.6 squared. 

g. *\ /^ (whe ie 50 is an exact number, but be reasonable) 

h. -\/2S-3179' 


Some Suggestions to the Student 

A Review of Arithmetic and Elementary Algebra. — Some students who have not 
kept alive the skills they once acquired in arithmetic and elementary algebra Ire- 



CHAPTER II 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 

After we obtain a set of measurements, the next customary step 
is to put them in systematic order by grouping them in classes. A set 
of individual measurements, taken as they come, as in the list in Table 1, 


Rvble 1 — Scores in an Ink-blot Test 
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does not convey much useful information to us. We have merely a 
vague, general conception of about how large they run numerically 
but that is about all. The data in Table 1 are scores made by SO 
students in an ink-blot test. Each score is the number of objects the 
student reported in observing 10 ink blots during a period of 10 min. 
Concerning such a set of data we usually want to know several things. 
One is what kind of score the average or typical student makes; another 
concerns the amount of variability there is in the group or how large 
the individual differences are; and a third is something about the 
shape of the distribution of scores, i.e,y whether the students tend to 
bunch up at either end of the range or at the middle or whether they are 
about equally scattered over the entire range. The first steps in the 
direction of answering these questions require the setting up of a 
frequency distribution. 

The Class Interval — Its Limits and Frequencies 

The Size of Class Interval. — We could begin by asking how many 
scores of 2S there are, of 26, 27, etc., but this would not give us an 
adequate picture, because in a group of only SO individuals whose 
scores range from 10 to 55, many scores do not occur at all or are not 
repeated. We therefore combine the scores into a relatively small 
number of class intervals, each class interval covering the same range of 
scores on the scale of measurement. 

14 
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and 14; in the next higher interval, scores of IS, 16, 17, 18, and 19; etc. 
Instead of writing out all the scores for each interval, we give only the 
bottom and top scores. Our intervals are then labeled 10 to 14, IS to 
19, 20 to 24, etc., or, more often, 10-14, lS-19, 20-24. Note that the 
bottom and top scores are given, and they represent what we call the 
score limits of the interval. They do not indicate exactly where each 
interval begins and ends on the scale of measurement. The score 
limits are useful primarily in tallying and in labeling the intervals. 

Exact Limits of Class Intervals, — We shall soon find that in computa- 
tions we must think in terms of exact limits. Remember that a score 
of 10 actually means from 9.S to lO.S, and that a score of 14 actually 
means from 13. S to 14.S. This means that the interval containing 
scores 10 to 14 inclusive actually extends from 9.5 to 14.5 on the 
measurement scale. Likewise, the interval having score limits of IS 
and 19 has exact limits on the scale of 14.5 and 19.5. The interval 
labeled 55 to 59 actually extends from 54.5 to 59.5. The same principle 
holds no matter what the size of interval or where it begins. An 
interval labeled 14 to 16 includes scores 14, 15, and 16 and extends 
exactly from 13.5 to 16.5. An interval labeled 70 to 79 extends from 
69.5 to 79.5. It will be seen that by following this principle each 
interval begins exactly where the one below leaves off, which is as it 
should be. 

Tallying the Frequencies.— Having decided upon the size of class 
interval and with what scores to start the intervals, we are ready to 
list them, as in Table 2. It is accepted custom to place the highest 
measurements at the top of the list and the lowest at the bottom, as 
shown here. Space is left in the second column for the tallying process. 
Taking each score in Table 1 as we come to it, we locate it within its 
proper interval and write a tally mark in the row for that interval. 
Having completed the tallying, we count up the number of tally marks 
in each row to find the freqtiency (/) or total number of individuals 
falling within each group. The frequencies are listed in the third 
column of Table 2. 

Checking the Tallying, — ^Next we sum the frequencies, and if our 
tallying has omitted none and duplicated none, the sum should equal 
the number of individuals. At the bottom of the column we find the 
symbol S/, in which S (capital Greek sigma) stands for ^Hhe sum of’* 
and so 5)/ is ^Hhe sum of the frequencies.” The total number of indi- 
viduals or measurements in our sample is symbolized by the capital 
letter A, which stands for ^‘number.” If 2/ does not equal A*, there 
has been a mistake in tallying, and tallying should be repeated until 
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is more accurately represented and the nambeis of cases in each 
interval are more exactly shovn. Figure 1 is of the type known 
as frequency polygon, and Fig. 2 is of the t}’pe called histogram, or 
sometimes, though less often, column diagnim. 



Scores 

Fig 2 — A histogram for the same distribution as in Fig 1. 


The Frequency Polygon and How to Plot It. — A polygon is a many- 
sided figure, and so the picture in Fig. 1 derives its name. There are a 
number of factors to be kept in mind in drawing such a figure. 

The Kind of Graph Paper. — First, it might be said that, in general, 
the most convenient type of cross-section paper is the type that is ruled 
into heavy lines 1 in. apart each way, subdivided into tenths of an 
inch more lightly drawn. 

The Width of the Diagram. — Second, the question of the height and 
width of the entire figure comes up. For the sake of easy readability, 
the width of the figure on this kind of graph paper should be at least 
S in. We have altogether 10 class intervals in which there are fre- 
quencies, but in drawing the diagram, we should allow for one more 
class interval at each end of the scale, making 12 in all. This is to 
permit bringing the ends of the polygon down to the base line (see 
Fig, 1). 

Labeling the Base Line . — ^In deciding how many intervals to allow 
to the inch, it is vrell to remember that we are going to label the base 
line of the figure in terms of our measuring scale and hence should 
plan things so that will stand for an integral number of units on 

this original scale. In the ink-blot data, we have been dealing with a 
class interval of S units, and we are making room for 12 intervals on 
our base line — in other words, for 60 units. By allowing 3d^o 
to each unit ha. to each class interval), our distribution will spread 
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the upper limit, 14 S minus 2.S, and you also have exactly 12 as the 
midpoint, or the average of 10 and 14 is 12. The midpoint of the 
interval SS~S9 is 57. When the class interval is S and the lowest 
score in each interval is a multiple of 5 , as will be true in many of the 
instances met in psychology and education, the midpoints vill end in 
2 and 7 systematically. For the sake of a complete picture of the 
midpoints for the data in Table 1, we have given in Table 3 the full 
set of midpoints. 

Plotting the Points , — ^Having determined the midpoints and knowing 
the frequencies corresponding to them, we are ready to plot the dots 
for the frequency polygon. For the two intervals at the ends of the 
distribution (see Table 3) we have frequencies of zero. Sometimes 
there are frequencies of zero not in the last two classes. When so, we 
plot these dots also on the base line and bring the lines that connect the 
dots down to the base line at those places. That did not happen to 
be the case in these data. When the dots are placed at the midpoints, 
as directed, it may be noted that they do not appear directly above the 
midpoints of the marked places on the base line (5, 10, SI, 20, etc , 
in this case). Remember that these multiples of S are not the exact 
limits of the class intervals; they are merely convenient and meaningful 
reference points on our original scale. Had we begun the class intervals 
at scores other than multiples of 5 — ^for example, at 11, 16, 21, 26, etc. — 
we should still plot at the midpoints of the intervals (now different than 
before) and should still label the reference points as multiples of S, as 
in Fig 1. The curve as drawn truly represents the shape of the dis- 
tribution as w^e have grouped the scores. 

The Histogram and How to Plot It. — Many of the facts learned in 
plotting the frequency polygon also apply in plotting the histogram. 
The choice of size, proportions, units per square of graph paper all 
are the same. The only important difference is that although we locate 
the height of each column or rectangle by placing a dot at the midpoint 
of each interval, we do not then connect dot to dot with straight 
diagonal lines. Instead, we draw a short horizontal line through each 
dot (see Fig. 2), extending it to the upper and lower exact limits of each 
class interval. Those exact limits are given in Table 3 for our data. 
Having done this, we erect vertical lines at each of these exact limits 
tail enough to form complete rectangles. Again it may be noticed that 
the rectangles seem to be misplaced a half unit with respect to the num- 
bers on the base line, but this is correct; the choice of limits for our 
classes makes the exact limits come a half unit below the multiples of S, 
i.e,j at 4.5, 9.5, 14.5, 19.S, etc. 
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figure. If the smaller distribution is large enough to be clearly legible, 
lo^j'ggj' one may extend beyond reasonable biiunds I urlHermore, 
i it is general shape and general position on the measuring scale and 
dispersion that we wish to compare, the marked ditference in size 
may make such comparisons very unsatisfactory. A common solution 
to this difficulty is to reduce both distributions to percentage pequcncies 
instead of plotting the original frequencies It is then as if e had two 
distributions whose A’s equal 100. This makes their areas appro.xi- 
mately equal in the polygon form, and comparisons of shape, le\'el, and 
dispersion are then quite satisfactory. 



Scores in a scholosiic- aptitude test 

Fig 3 — Distributions of scores in an aptitude test in two colleges Frequencies 
have been reduced to a percentage basis 

How to Find Percentage Frequencies . — As an example of how to 
transform frequencies into percentages the data in Table 4 are pre- 
sented. In each case, the frequencies in the distribution are multiplied 
by 100, then divided by N. A shorter procedure would be to find the 
quotient 100/A to four or more decimal places (both are exact num- 
bers), then multiply each frequency in turn by this ratio. In distribu- 
tion I, the ratio is 100/51, which equals 1.960784, and in distribution II 
it is 100/160, which equals 0.625. Multiplying each frequency /i 
by 1.960784, we obtain the list of percentages in column (4), and 
multiplying each frequency /2 by 0 625, we obtain the list in column (5). 
Plotting these percentages above the corresponding midpoints of class 
intervals, we obtain the distribution curves in Fig. 3. Although it 
was apparent in Table 4 that the second group were higher on the scale 
than the first and that there was still considerable overlapping of scores 
between the two^ these facts are more clearly brought out in graphic 
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same for llie inlervai 40-49j \\ e have 7 + 11 “h 11 4~4 = 33. Divided 
by 4, this becomes 8.25. For ihe inteival 30-39, we have 

11+4 + 4 + 0, 

all divided by 4, which gives us 4 75. If we wish to do so, we may even 
estimate frequencies in the end classes given, for example, in the 
interval 20-29* Here we have 4 + 0 + 0 + 0 = 4, and divided by 4 
the outcome is 1.00. All the expected frequencies for this distribution 
are given in column (3) of Table 5. Their sum is equal to 51, which is a 
rough check upon the accuracy of computation. 

Table 5 — Original and Smoothed Frequencies tor a Distribution of Scores 

IN A SCHOLASTIC-APTITI’DE TeST 


(1) 

Scores 

(2) 

/. 

(3) 

/. 

120-129 

0 

0 25 

110-119 

1 

0 SO 

100-109 

0 

1 00 

90- 99 

3 

2.75 

80- 89 

5 

4 75 

70- 79 

6 

7 75 

60- 69 

14 

10 25 

SO- 59 

7 

9 75 

40- 49 

11 

8 25 

30- 39 

4 

4.75 

20- 29 

0 

1 00 

Sums .... 

51 

51 00 


Plotting a Smoothed Distribution . — The final step is to plot the 
smoothed curve, which we have in Fig. 4. First the obtained fre- 
quencies are plotted as circlets in their proper places. It is always well 
to show these even though we do not draw the curve through them as 
before. The expected frequencies are next plotted as points. We can 
probably see by that the smoothing could be improved upon. 

In drawing the curve, we do not feel compelled necessarily 

to touch all the dots. Being concerned with the general shape freed 
from probably accidental fluctuations, we take the liberty of further 
smoothing by inspection and by free-hand drawing. If there were 
too many irregularities, even in the smoothed points we could, of 
course, repeat the averaging process, but this is usually not wise, 
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when the number of cases is not too small, a good form is to let a period 
stand for one individual, a colon stand for two. and an i stand for five, 
as in Table 6. When the frequencies are small numbers, the same plan 
gives an adequate picture if we let an i or some othci letter stand for 
each individual. 


Exercises 

1. For each one of the follow mg langes of measurements, state your judgment of 
(1) the best size of class interval, l2) the score limits of the lowest class mter\al, (3) 
the exact limits of the same interval, and (4) its midpoint 

a 83 to 197 h 4 to 39 

c 17 to 32 d 35 to 9o 

e 0 to 188 / —24 to -f'28 

g 0 141 to 0 205 

2 Given the following list of scores in a “nervousness" test (Data .4) and using 
a class interval of 5, set up a frequency distribution In the first solution, begin the 
lowest class interval with a score of 35 List all exact limits of class mteivals and 
also exact midpoints In a second solution, start the lowest class interval with a 
score of 33. After finishing both solutions, write out a comparison of the two dis- 
tributions and defend the choice of the one as against the other As a third solution, 
use an interval of 3, choosing your owm starting places for the classes Discuss the 
relative merits of the third distribution as compared wdth the first tw o 


Data A — Scores in a Nervousness In\^entory 


59 

48 

53 

47 

57 

64 

62 

1 

62 

65 

57 

57 

81 

83 

48 

65 

76 

53 

61 

60 

37 ' 

51 

51 

63 

81 

60 

77 

71 

57 

82 

66 

54 

47 

61 

76 

SO 

57 

58 

52 

57 

40 

53 

66 

71 

61 

61 

55 

73 

SO 

70 

59 

50 

59 

69 

67 

66 

47 

56 

60 

43 

54 

47 

81 

76 

69 



3 . Given the following list of scores, each of which is the percentage of 400 words 
judged pleasant by an individual (Data B), set up a frequency distribution making 
the wisest choice of class interval and class limits 

Data B — Aeeecttvity Ratios 


(All Have Been Rounded to the Nearest Whole Number) 


43 

62 

52 

48 

46 

65 

43 

48 

52 

51 

57 

I 48 

48 

38 

42 

44 

46 

43 

35 

42 

42 

45 

44 

46 

40 

40 

47 

52 

38 

SI 1 

45 

38 

51 

40 

46 

45 

54 

55 

41 

50 

59 

42 

39 

56 

44 

43 

47 

51 

43 

50 

34 

40 

S3 

42 

31 

44 

51 

43 

48 

41 

43 

48 

41 

55 



4 Plot a frequency polygon and a histogram for Data C, Group I. State your 
conclusions about these data as revealed by your plotted distributions 



CHAPTER III 


MEASURES OF CENTRAL TZNDZirCf 

This chapter is about averages, of which there are several kinds. 
Three of them — the arithmetic mean (or mean, for short), the median, 
and the mode — will be explained here. Two others, the geometric 
mean and the harmonic mean, are rarely useful to students of psychology 
and education and will not be discussed. 

An average is a number indicating the central tendency of a group 
of observations or of individuals. To the question, “How good is a 
sixth-grade class in arithmetic?” the most reliable and meaningful 
kind of answer would be the mean or median in some recognized test 
of arithmetical achievement. To the question, “What is the weakest 
tone to which this dog wEl respond?” the best kind of answer is to state 
the average result from a number of trials. In either case a single 
score or a single measurement of the threshold stimulus would be highly 
unreliable, for not aU measurements have the same value. And to 
answer those questions by reciting the long list of individual measure- 
ments would be highly uneconomical in the reporting and not very 
enlightening to the questioner. 

The average, whether it be mean, median, or mode, is therefore 
first of all a generalization or shorthand description of a mass of 
quantitative information. It is surely more meaningful and economical 
to let one number stand for a group than to try to remember all particu- 
lars. We also frequently think of a certain kind of group — for example, 
the sixth-grade group— as having a true amount of ability, as of arith- 
metical achievement that is characteristic of sixth-graders. Or we 
think of a dog having a true or characteristic power to hear mmimal 
sounds. We also believe that the average we obtain from a sample 
of observations is somewhere near the true mean or that we are estimat- 
ing what the true central tendency or most characteristic value is for 
the thing we are measuring when we obtain an average of a sample. 
The true average we can never know; we can only estimate it. But 
it will be seen later that we can decide about how far any obtained 
average is from the true average (see Ch. V TTT ), 

28 
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X = midpoint of a class interval 
/ = number of cases within an interval. 

The solution by way of this formula is illustrated in Table 7, Here 
we have only as many -Y values as there are class intervals instead of 
as many as there are original measurements. Each class interval has 
as its X value the midpoint of that interval. This assumes that the 
midpoint of the interval correctly represents all the scores within that 
interval. This w^ill not be exactly true in many instances, but the dis- 
crepancy is small in any case, and for the purposes of finding the 
mean, some of the discrepancies counterbalance others, so that the 
final result is not seriously in error. 


Table 7 — Comput\tion of the Me\x in Grouped Dvti 


(1) 

Scores 

(2) 

X 

Midpoint 

(3) 

f 

(4) 

fX 

55-59 

57 

1 

' S7 

50-54 

52 

1 

52 

45-49 

47 

3 

141 

40-44 

i 42 

4 

168 

35-39 

37 

6 

222 

30-34 

32 

7 

224 

25-29 

27 

12 I 

324 

20-24 

22 

6 

132 

15-19 

17 

8 

136 

10-14 

12 

2 

24 

Sums 


50 

1,480 



N 

x/x 


.. S/X 1,480 
Mean = = 29.60 

In column (2) of Table 7, the midpoints of the intervals are given. 
We must add each midpoint into our total as many times as there are 
cases within the interval. This means finding for each interval the 
product / times X, or /X. The fX products are listed in column (4). 
The sum of the fX products (S/X) is equal to 1,480. Dividing this by 
X, we find the mean to be 29.60, as it was for the same data ungrouped. 
As was indicated before, we may expect a minor discrepancy between 
the means calculated from grouped and ungrouped data. It just hap- 
pened here that the discrepancy was zero. We may also expect trivial 
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Choosing a Guessed Mean — First select a guessed mean This 

may be chosen anywheie, for its choice is arbiliary with us. In order 
to obtain the greatest benefits from the short method, however^ it is 
w^ell to choose a guessed mean rather near to the actual mean, at any 
rate, somewhere near the center of the distribution Several criteria 
guide us in making this choice One is to place the guessed mean at 
the midpoint of the middle-class interval tif there is an e\'en number of 
intervals, either of the two middle ones is eligible). The distribution 
in Table 8 is distinctly skewed, however, with the bulk of the cases at 
the lower part of the range; so the mean we find will probably fall 
in an interval lower than the middle one. Another criterion is to 
choose the interval containing the median (see page 34 for the method 
of finding the median). In this distribution, the median falls within 
the interval for scores 80-89. This is farther from the center than we 
would ordinarily go for the guessed mean. Another guide is to choose 
an interval that has a large number of cases — in fact, the largest 
number. Here it is the interval for scores 90-99. As a good compro- 
mise among all these criteria, the interval labeled 90-99 seems best. 
We should actually come out with the same computed mean no matter 
which interval we chose for the guessed mean; the choice is dictated 
entirely by the desire to keep the numbers small so that ^^headwork’’ 
can replace paper-and-pencil work as much as possible. 

The She of Class Interval Becomes the Temporary Working Unit , — 
Having chosen the interval 90-99, we guess the mean to be at the 
midpoint of this group, the midpoint being 94.5 (midway between 89.5 
and 99.5). The score point of 94.5 becomes the temporary zero point 
for our measuring scale. In column (3), a zero is written in line with 
the interval whose midpoint is 94.5 . The first interval above is given 
a value of +1; the second, +2; the third, +3; etc. The first interval 
below is given a value of —1; the second, —2; etc. These values 
now represent the class intervals, which are just one unit apart. The 
new unit is equivalent to 10 score-point units, a fact that we shall 
have to remember later. 

The Correction in the Guessed Mean , — From here on, the next steps 
are similar to those taken in Table 7, Next we find the fx^ product 
for each interval, taking great care to record algebraic signs. All products 
above the guessed mean are positive, and all products below are nega- 
tive, The sum of the positive products is +56, and the sum of the 
negative products is ““68. The algebraic sum of the entire column is 
therefore 56 ■“ 68, which equals —12. The 2fx^ therefore equals 
*“12, From this we can find directly how far the actual mean is from 
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our guessed mean. The actual mean is equal to M' plus a correction 
c, and this correction is given by the formula 

where i = size of the class interval. 

x' = deviation of a class interval from the guessed mean in terms 
of i as the unit. 

/ = frequency within a class interval. 

N = total number of measurements. 

In this problem, i = 10, 2/.r' = —12, and N ~ 64. Therefore 



Adding this correction to the guessed mean, we have 
df' + c = 94 S - 1 88 = 92 62 

The mean is 92.62 score points, but we should usually report it merely 
as 92.6 score points. 

A Summary of the Short Solution of the Mean , — The steps involved 
in the short method of computing the mean may be summarized as 
follows : 

Step 1. Set up the frequency distribution. 

Step 2. Choose a guessed mean. This is the midpoint of the interval 
(1) near the center of the distribution; or (2) containing 
the median or mode or both; and (3) probably containing 
the actual mean. 

Step 3. Assign to the class intervals new small integral values, starting 
with zero at the interval containing the guessed mean, with 
positive values above and negative values below. Call 
these new values rr/. 

Step 4, Find the fx^ product for each interval, and record in a column. 
Step S. Sum thefx^ products algebraically. This is 2/jih 
Step 6. Divide the sum of the/j' products by N, 

Step 7. Multiply this quotient by f, the size of the class interval. 
This is the correction c. 

Step 8. Add this correction algebraically to the guessed mean. This 
gives the mean. 
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The Median 


The median is defined as that point on the scale of measurement 
above which are exactly half the cases and below w hich are the other 
half. Note that it is defined as a point and not as a score or any particu- 
lar measurement. If this conception is kept clearly in mind, many 
difficulties will be forestalled. Some textbooks on statistics give a 
different definition of median for ungrouped as compared w ith grouped 
data and recommend two different procedures for computing the 
median. Here we shall apply the same definition to both cases and 
be consistent in compulation throughout. 

The Median from Grouped Data. — It is probably easier to grasp 
the process of computing a median in grouped data. For a first 
illustration, consider Table 9. Here there are 28 cases; so the median 


Table 9 — Computation of the Median Size of Cl^ss in a Certain School, 
WITH THE Use of Grouped Data 


Class size 

/ 

40-44 

1 

35-39 

0 

30-34 

3 

25-29 

5 

20-24 

3 

15-19 

10 

10-14 

1 

5- 9 

1 

0- 4 

4 

N = 

- 28 


12 — number of cases above the interval containing the median 


6 = number of cases below the interval containing the median 


Mdn = 14 .S + ^0 X 5 = 14 .S + 4-0 = 18.5 

Mdn = 19.5 — Ko X 5 = 19.5 — i.o = 18 .S 

is that number of points on the measuring scale above which there are 
14 and below which there are 14. Counting frequencies from the 
bottom upward, we find that 4+1 + 1 + 10 = 16 cases, or 2 more 

than we want. To make 14 cases, we need 8 out of the 10. The 

median lies somewhere within the interval 15-19, whose exact limits are 
14.5 and 19.5. We assume for the sake of computation that the 10 
cases within this interval are evenly spread over the distance from 14.5 
to 19.5 (see Fig. 5). We must interpolate within this range to find 
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how far above 14.5 we need to go in order to include the 8 cases we need 
below the median. We must go 8/10 of the way, for 8 is the number 
we require, and 10 is the total number in the interval The total 
distance is 5 units; so on the scale of measurement we go 8/10 of 5, 
or exactly 4 0 units. Adding this 

4.0 to the lower limit of the class 
interval 14 5 , we get 

14 5 + 4.0 = 18 5 
as the median. 

We can always check this by 
counting down from the top of 
the distribution until we include 
N /I of the cases; 14 in this 
problem. Starting at the top, we 
find that 

1+0 + 3 + 5 + 3-12 

We need 2 more cases out of the 
next group of 10. We must go 
2/10 of the way below the upper 
limit of the interval, that is, 19.5. 

This means 2/10 of 5 or exactly 

1.0 unit. The upper limit, 19 5 
minus 1.0 gives us 18.5 for the 
median, which checks with the 
one obtained by counting up from below. It is well always to check 
the determination of a median in this manner, and to do so involves 
very little work. If the two estimates do not come out exactly the 
same, something is wrong. 

To take another example with grouped data, consider Table 10, 
where N is an odd number. Here N /2 is 18.5, but the principle of 
interpolating within an interval for the exact median is just the same. 
Counting up from below, we find that 1 + 5 + 8 — 14, which lacks 
4.5 cases of including the lower half. In the next interval, we must go 
4.5/8 of the way, or 4.5/8 limes 2, which equals 9/8, or 1,125. Adding 
this many units to the lower limit of the interval (22 5), we have 
23.625 as the median; or dropping all but one decimal place, we report 
the median as 23.6 score points. Checking by counting down from the 
lop, we find IS cases above the point 24.5. Going 3.5/8 of the way 
down into the interval of 2 units, we find that we must deduct 0.875 



Fig 5 — Showing how^ the 10 cases 
m the interval 14 5 to 19 5 are dis- 
tributed, each assumed to occupy a 
tenth of the interval or one-half of a 
score unit The eighth one extends up 
to the point 18 5, which is the median 
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Table 10 — Comput \tion op the Median Score in \ Senii nci>construction 
Test Gi\xn to 37 ^Ien 


Scores 

/ 

37-38 

1 

35-36 

2 

33-34 

0 

31-32 

1 

29-30 

0 

27-28 

6 

25-26 

5 

23-24 

8 

21-22 

8 

19-20 

5 

17-18 

1 


15 = number of cases above interval containing the median 


14 = number of cases below interval containing the median 


N ^ 37 iV/2-18S 

Mdn = 22.5 + ^ X 2 = 22.5 + | = 22.5 + 1.125 = 23.6 
Mdn = 24.5 - ^ X 2 = 24.5 - g = 24.5 - .875 = 23.6 


from 24.S to find the median. When rounded to one decimal place, 
the median is 23.6, as before. In terms of a formula, the interpolated 
median is found from below by 

Mdn = ^ + (4) 

where I = exact lower limit of the class interval containing the median. 
Fe = sum of all frequencies below this point. 
fp = frequency of the interval containing the Mdn, 

N and i are defined as usual. 

A Summary of the Steps for Interpolating a Median— T\xt steps 
for computing a median from grouped data may be summarized as 
follows : 

Step 1. Find iV/2, or half the number of cases in the distribution. 
Step 2. Count up from below until the interval containing the median 
is located. 

Step 3. Determine how many cases are needed out of this interval 
to make N /2 cases. 
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Step 4. Divide this number needed by the number of cases within 
the interval. 

Step S Multiply this by the size of class interval. 

Step 6. Add this to the exact lower limit of the interval containing 
the median. 

Step 7. Check by adding down from the top to find to what point 
the upper half of the cases extend in a manner analogous 
to that described in Steps 2 to 5 inclusive. 

Step 8. Deduct the number of score units found in Step 7 from the 
exact upper limit of the interval containing the median. 

Some Special Situations. — There are some instances in which 
things do not turn out just as they did in the two illustrative examples. 

When the Median Falls between Intervals. — If it should happen, in 
adding up cases from below, that half the cases take in all the cases in 
the last interval, the median is then the exact upper limit of that 
interval. In counting down from above, it would be found that all 
the cases in the interval just above this one would also be required to 
make N /1\ so its exact bottom limit would be the median. This 
coincides with the exact upper limit of the interval below ; so the median 
checks. As an example, note the following fictitious data: 


Scores 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

'40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

/ 

2 

7 

10 

15- 

18 

8 

3 

5 


Here iV/2 is 34. This many cases takes us exactly through the interval 
35-39. The median is 39.5. From above down, we are carried through 
the interval 40-44, whose lower limit is 39.5. Again the median is 
39.5. 

When There Are No Cases within the Interval Containing the Median. 
Another question arises when the median fails within an interval where 
there are no cases. It is even possible that in the region of the median, 
two or more intervals have frequencies of zero. In this case, the 
median is taken as the middle of the range having no cases. If that range 
is one interval, the median is taken as the midpoint of that interval; 
if it covers two intervals, the median would be the division point 
between those intervals, etc. 


Scores 

5-7 

8-10 

11-13 

14-16 

17-19 

20-22 

23-2S 

26-28 

/ 

1 

7 

9 

0 

6 

7 

2 

2 
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In the data just preceding, the median is 15 0, winch is midway between 

13.5 (to which point the lower half of the cases extend) and 16. S (to 
which point the upper half of the cases extend). Or it is tlie arithmetic 
mean of those two limits, for 16. S + 115 di\idcd by 2 is IS 0. 

The Median from Ungrouped Bata. — Things learned m finding a 
median in grouped distributions should carry over almost intact to the 
use of ungrouped data. The median is a point on the measuring 
scale. In ungrouped data, each score or measurement is assumed to 
occupy a range of one unit. The median either falls within one of 
those units or somewhere between units. The first step is to arrange 
the measurements in order of their size. The list of 10 measurements 
of the threshold for pitch as given on page 29, when placed m rank 
order, becomes 

11, 11, 11, 11, 13, 13, 13, IS, 17, 17 

As in the case of grouped data, it is assumed that the four IPs occupy 
the range from lO.S to 11.5, the three 13’s occupy the range from 

12.5 to 13.5, etc. Counting from below^ to include 5 cases brings us 
to the first 13 that must be included among the 5. We must therefore 
extend 1/3 of the way in the interval of 1 unit, or 0.33 unit into the 
interval, starting at 12.5. The median is 12.5 + 0.33, which equals 
12.83, or, when rounded, 12.8. In checking from above, the median 
is found at 13.5 — 0.7, which also equals 12.8. 

In the series of measurements 

2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 17 

the median comes midway in the fourth one, which is 8. Since 8 
occupies a range of 7.5 to 8.5, the median is the midpoint of this range, 
or exactly 8.0. In the series of measurements 

7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 18, 20 

four are 13 or above, and four are 12 or below The division between 
upper and lower halves comes as 12.5, which is the median in this case. 
In the array of scores 

15, 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, 27, 30 

the lower half extends up to 20.5, and the upper half extends down 
to 22.5. Midway between these two values is the point 21.5, or the 
average of the two. 

It is probably obvious that the median of so small a number of 
observations cannot be very reliable, and we should not place too much 
reliance upon it or carry our calculations to more than one decimal 
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place (we might even report nearest whole numbers) ; but in order to 
keep consistent certain principles of the median and of the process 
of computing it, certain steps have been emphasized. Whenever there 
is doubt concerning special cases not covered in these illustrations, an 
application of these principles should take care of the matter. 

The Mode 

The mode is strictly defined as the point of maximum frequency in a 
distribution. When we have ungrouped data, the mode is that measure- 
ment which occurs most frequently. Usually it is somewhere near the 
center of the distribution, and in a strictly normal distribution it 
coincides with the mean and the median. 

The Crude Mode. — In a distribution of grouped data, the crude mode 
is the midpoint of that class interval having the greatest frequency. In 
Table 7, the highest frequency is 12, for the interval 25-29. The mid- 
point of this interval is 27; so the mode is taken to be 27.0. In Table 8, 
there are two intervals with the same maximum frequency of 12. 
If these two intervals had been separated by more than one intervening 
interval of lower frequency, we should be justified in saying that the 
distribution is bimodal (having two modes). But the single intervening 
frequency of 10 hardly gives us sufficient basis for this conclusion. 
The distribution is therefore probably really unimodal, but we are not 
able to decide upon its crude mode. A calculated mode can be found, 
as we shall soon see. 

In Table 9, the crude mode is clearly 17.0. In Table 10, the maxi- 
mum frequency is shared by two neighboring intervals. In a situation 
like this, we do the reasonable thing of assigning the crude mode to the 
dividing point between these inter^^als, which is 22.5. Unless the data 
are reasonably numerous, so that there is clearly an interval of highest 
frequency, we should not attempt to assign a modal value to the dis- 
tribution. For example, the 10 measurements of threshold for pitch 
present an unusual situation with the greatest frequency (four cases) 
of 11, which is at one end of the distribution. Following right behind 
is the measurement 13, with three cases. Here it would be rather 
meaningless to say that the mode is 11. 

The Mode Estimated by Computation. — Fortunately, because of 
certain mathematical relationships between the mode and the other two 
measures of central tendency, we can estimate it from them. A simple 
approximate formula is 

Mo = 3Mdn - IM (5) 
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In other words, the mode equals three times the median minus two 
times the mean. 

Applyiiig this formula, we can now estimate the mode of the 
distribution in Table 8, in which \ve were unable to decide upon a crude 
mode. The median for this distribution is 88 S, and the mean is 92.62. 
Although we rounded the mean to one decimal place in reporting it, 
in further calculations with it, we do well to keep the second decimal 
place. App^vi’u formula (5) 

(3 X 88.5) - (2 X 92.62) = 265.5 - 185 24 = 80 26 

Rounded to one decimal place, the estimated mode is 80 3. Reference 
to the distribution in Table 8 again will show that this point comes 
about midway among the four high frequencies. Had we done a very 
reasonable thing and placed the crude mode midway among these four 
intervals, it would have been at 79.5, which is less than one unit from 
the calculated mode. 

The mean of the distribution in Table 9 is 19.14 and the median 
is 18. S. The calculated mode is (3 X 18.5) — (2 X 19.14), which 
equals SS.S 38.28, or 17.22. This is separated from the crude mode, 
which is 17.0, by a trivial amount. In the distribution in Table 10, 
the median is 23.6, and the mean is 24.52. From this information, the 
mode is estimated as 21.8, which deviates from the crude mode only 
0.7 unit. It may add meaning to the computed mode to say that it is 
the point on the measuring scale at which the smoothed distribution 
curve probably has its highest point. 

When to Employ the Mean, Median, and Mode 

Certain Advantages of the Mean. — ^The arithmetic mean is to be 
preferred whenever possible because of several desirable properties. 
In the first place, it is generally the most reliable or accurate of the three 
measures of central tendency. By this we mean that from sample to 
sample of the same population, the mean will ordinarily fluctuate less 
widely. Another reason is that the mean is better suited to further 
arithmetical computations. Deviations of single cases from the central 
tendency are important information about any distribution. Much is 
done with these deviations, as will be seen in the following chapter. It 
will also be found that we square those deviations, and this we are 
really justified in doing only when the deviations are taken from the 
mean. When distributions are reasonably symmetrical, we may 
almost always use the mean and should prefer it to the median and 
mode. On the other hand, there are instances, particularly when 
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distributions are skewed and when the mean would lead to erroneous 
ideas about a distribution, in which other measures of central tendency 
are better used. 

A Comparison of the Mean with Median and Mode. — One property 
of the mean is that it is sensitive to the size of extreme measurements 
when they are not balanced by other extreme measurements on the 
other side of the middle. In the following set of measurements, the 
mean is 9 and the median is 9: 

4, S, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14 

Now, if the 14 had been 23 instead of 14, the median would be 
unchanged, but the mean would become 10. There are still an equal 
number of cases above and below 9. So far as the median is concerned, 



Fig. 6. — Two skewed distributions, (A) skewed negatively, and (B) skewed posi- 
tively, showing the relative positions of modes, medians, and means 

the 11,13, and 14 could have been 110, 130, and 140, and still the median 
would be 9. But in this rather unusual but not impossible event, the 
mean would become S 7.9, where formerly it was only 9. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that when there are any very extreme measmements 
not balanced by other extreme measurements in the other direction, 
the median is to be preferred to the mean. 

Central Tendencies in Skewed Distributions. — In general terms, we 
are dealing here with skewed distributions. In these, the mean is 
always pulled toward the skewed (pointed) end of the curve, as Fig. 6 
shows. The arithmetic mean comes at the center of gravity of the 
distribution. The sum of the scores on the one side of it equals the sum 
of the scores on the other side. The median comes at a point that 
divides the area under the distribution curve into two equal parts. 
The number of scores on the one side of it equals the number of scores 
on the other. The interpretations of mean and median should be made 
accordingly. For example, for the data on class size in Table 9, the 
median of 18.S tells us that half of the classes had 19 or more students 
enrolled and half of them had 18 or less. The mean class size, which is 
19.14, tells us that if all the enrolled students had been reapportioned 
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SO as to make all classes the same size, the enrollment in each class would 
have been 19.14, or 19, with a few students left over. 

When the Mean Is Misleading . — In some instances, to give the mean 
of a distribution only is highly misleading, for example, in a study of 
class size in a certain university, among 62 classes, there were 2 classes 
having more than 200 students, and 2 having between 100 and 200 
students, all the remaining classes except 2 being smaller than 60. 
The average size of the 62 classes was 34, but tins was not very typical, 
because half of the classes had 20 or less (the median was 20.5). The 
most typical size of class would be given as the mode, which was 17 
(crude mode) If our purpose happened to be to equalize the size of 
classes, assuming that this were practical, we could conclude that 
there would be 34 students per class. If we wanted to decide as a 
matter of educational policy whether or not there were too many small 
classes in general and if we had concluded beforehand that most 
teachers can successfully handle 30 students in a group, then the median 
would tell us, without knowing anything more about the distribution, 
that there were entirely too many small classes. The mean would not 
have told us this, because it was higher than 30. If we were piloting 
a visiting inspector about the buildings while classes were in session 
and wished to prepare him for the most likely size of class he would 
find at random, we should give him the mode, since this size is more 
likely to occur than any other one size. If we were purchasing equip- 
ment to suit classes of various sizes, we should adapt it, if necessary, 
most often to classes of modal size, though in this case we should also 
want to know more about the entire frequency distribution. 

Mean and Median Often Both Reported . — In reporting upon central 
tendencies of skewed distributions, it is usually well to state both the 
mean and the median, since each tells its own story, and from the 
difference between the two we can immediately infer in what direction 
the distribution is skewed and about how strongly. Although the 
mode is easily and quickly determined and will often serve until 
better averages can be computed, it should probably never be reported 
alone and need not be reported with the other two averages except 
when it is meaningful to do so. When a distribution is symmetrical 
about the mode, the three averages will coincide, and so only one of 
them, preferably the mean, need be reported, together with the fact 
that the distribution is symmetrical. 

When the Median Is Especially Called For. — ^There are one or two 
kinds of distribution in which the median is the only satisfactory 
average. 
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When Distributions Are Truncated , — One of these kinds is the 
truncated distribution. This is the type in which the exact values of 
extreme cases are not known. In certain work-limit tests, for example, 
some subjects would work on for unusual lengths of time if permitted to 
do so. Suppose that all those who work on a certain test up to 10 min. 
are arbitrarily stopped. They are in the minority; so a median can be 
found. Time spans up to 10 min. may be classified as usual into chosen 
class intervals. From 10 min. up, we find the laggards grouped 
together. We do not know just how long they might have kept 
working had we let them continue. An arithmetic mean cannot be 
determined here, but median and mode can still be utilized. 

When Equality of Unit Is Uncertain . — In another instance, we are 
not sure that all the units of our measuring scale are equal. This is 
particularly true in the psychological scaling methods of rank order 
and of equal-appearing intervals. In the former case, a number of 
judges have placed several objects or persons in rank order for some 
quality. Though the ranks are numerically equidistant, the things 
ranked probably are not. When combining ranks for any one object, 
we do less violence to the measurement if we find a median rather than a 
mean. In the other instance, though objects are placed in piles or 
categories that seem equidistant to the observer, again wc are not sure 
that his categories are numerically equidistant, and the median is a 
safer statistic to compute. It is also true in this scaling method that 
distributions of judgments for objects very high or very low on the 
scale are skewed or even truncated because of the “end effect.^’ By 
the end effect, we mean that although some judges would like to place 
some stimuli above the highest pile or category (or below the lowest), 
they are not permitted to do so. Some objects or persons rated thus 
pile up in the end categories when some of these times they should have 
gone beyond the end. This fact will distort the arithmetic mean but 
will not influence the median so long as not more than half of all the 
judgments for an object fall in the end group. 

A Summary of Wlien to Use the Three Averages.— In brief, the 
following rules will generally apply: 

1. Compute the arithmetic mean when 

a. The greatest reliability is wanted. 

b. Other computations, as finding measures of variability, are 

to follow. 

c. The distribution is symmetrical about the center, particularly 

when it is approximately normal. 
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2. Compute the median when 

a. There is not sufficient time to compute a mean. 

b. Distributions are badly skewed. This is the case when one 

or more extreme measurements are at one side of the 
distribution. 

c. We are interested in whether cases fall within the upper or 

lower halves of the distribution and not particularly in 
how far from the central point. 

d. An incomplete (truncated) distribution is given. 

e. There is uncertainty about the equality of the unit of measure- 

ment. 

3. Compute the mode when 

a. The quickest estimate of central tendency is wanted. 
h, A rough estimate of central tendency will do. 
c. We wish to know what is the most typical case. 

Exercises 

DataD. — Scores IN AN English-usage Data E — Aeeectivity Scores 

Examination (Per Cent of 4CX) Words Marked 


Scores 

f 

‘‘pleasant’’ or 

“unpleasant”) 

52-53 

1 

Scores 

/ 

50-51 

0 

95-99 

6 

48-49 

5 

90-94 

11 

46-47 

10 

85-89 

16 

44-45 

9 

80-84 

7 



75-79 

9 

42-43 

14 



40-41 

7 

70-74 

8 

38-39 

8 

65-69 

2 

36-37 

6 

60-64 

3 

34r-35 

5 

55-59 

2 



50-54 

1 

32-33 

3 

Sum, . . 

65 

Sum . . . 

.. 68 
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Data F — Ages of College Freshmen 

Data G- 

-Aiming-test Scores 




(,in lerms oi Average iirror 

Age at last 
birthday 

Men 

Women 

in 

Millimeters) 




Score 

Men 

Women 


31-35 

1 

2 




26-30 

3 

6 

8 0-8 4 

1 


25 

7 

6 

7 5-7 9 

5 


24 

6 

7 

7 0-7 4 

2 


23 

11 

7 

6 5-6 9 

7 

2 




6 0-6 4 

6 

4 

22 

20 

6 




21 

23 

16 

5 5-5 9 

i 11 

3 

20 

40 

13 

5 0-5 4 

10 

9 

19 

88 

48 

4 5-4 9 

16 

7 




4 0-4 4 

18 

15 

18 

117 

67 

3 5-3.9 

19 

12 

17 

69 

57 




16 

2 

6 

3 0-3 4 

17 

IS 

Sums 

387 

241 

2 5-2 9 

17 

13 




2 0-2 4 

14 

14 




1 5-1 9 

13 

10 




1 0-1 4 

8 ’ 

1 




0 5-0 9 

1 





Sums . 

165 

105 


1 Compute the arithmetic mean of any or all distributions in Data D toG inclu- 
sive, using the method that seems most feasible In Data F, you will need to make 
some assumption about the cases m the two highest intervals State your assump- 
tions if means are computed for these distnbutions. 

2 Compute medians for any or all distributions in Data D to G inclusive Why 
is the difficulty experienced with computation of the mean in Data F not also encoun- 
tered in computing the median? 

3. Give the crude modes for all distributions in Data D to G Compute the 
estimated mode in distributions for wffiich you know both mean and median. 

Data H — Some Ungroxjped D4ta 
a 8, IS, 13, 6, 10, 16, 7, 12, 11, 14, 9 
b 12, 10, 18, 13, 4, 8, 17, IS, 6, 14 
c 9, 8, 9, IS, 3, 9, 11, 9, 13 
d 12, 28, 19, 15, 15, 35, 14, 15 
7, 18, 20, 14, 27, 23, 13, 3 

4. Compute and list the means, medians, and crude modes (where possible) for 
the distributions in Data H. 

5. For each distribution in Data H, tell to which measure of central tendency you 
give first preference and to which, second Give reasons 

6. For each distribution in Data C to G inclusive, tell which measure of central 
tendency you would prefer and which would be your second choice. Give reasons. 
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MEASURES OF VARIABILITY 

Knowing the central tendency of a set of measurements tells us 
much, but it does not by any means give us the total picture of the sam- 
ple we have measured. Two groups of six-year-old children may have 
the same average IQ of 105, from which we would conclude that, taken 
as a whole, each group is as bright as the other, and we might expect 
from the two the same average level of performance in school or out of 
school in areas of life where IQ is important. Yet when we are told, 
in addition, that one group has no individuals with IQ\ below 95 
or above 115, whereas the other has individuals with IQ^s ranging 
from 75 to 135, we recognize immediately that there is a decided 
difference between the two groups in variability or dispersion of bright- 
ness. The first group is decidedly more homogeneous with respect to 
IQ, and the second is decidedly more heterogeneous. We should 
expect the first group to be much more teachable in that they will 
grasp new ideas at about the same rate and progress at about the same 
rate. We should expect the second group to show considerable 
disparity in speed of grasping new ideas. There will be extreme 
laggards at the one end of the distribution and others at the other end 
of the distribution who may be irked at the slow progress of the group. 
The distributions for two such groups, when plotted, resemble those 
in Fig. 7. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to explain and illustrate the methods 
of indicating degree of variability or dispersion by the use of single 
numbers, just as in the preceding chapter we saw how the central 
tendency of a distribution could be indicated by a single number. 
The five customary values to indicate variability are (1) the total 
range, (2) the middle 80 per cent range, (3) the semi-interquartile 
range Q, (4) the standard deviation <t, and (5) the average (or mean) 
deviation AD} 

^ The probable error PE has traditionally been used as a measure of variability, 
but it seems rapidly to be going out of use and so is merely mentioned in this volume 
(see the footnote on p. 55) 
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The Total Range 

The total range is the indicator of variability that is easiest and 
most quickly ascertained but is also the most unreliable, and so it is 
almost entirely limited to the purpose of preliminary inspection. In 
the illustration of the preceding paragraph, the range of the first group 
(from an IQ of 95 to an IQ of 115) was 21 IQ points inclusive. The 
range of the second group was from 75 to 135 IQ points. The range is 
the distance given by highest score minus lowest score, plus 1. From 
this comparison, we draw the conclusion that the second group is about 
three times as variable as the first. 



Fig. 7. — Two distributions with the same mean {IQ — 105) but with decidedly 

different ranges. 

Why the Range Is Unreliable. — But the range is often very unreli- 
able for the reason that only two measurements alone determine it. 
The remaining measurements would then have nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. In the second group just mentioned, it might 
have been true that there were several IQ's of 75 and also several IQ's 
of 135; but this would be most unusual. The chances are great that 
there would be only one 75 and one 135. Furthermore, the next 
lowest IQ might have been 85, with a gap of 10 points to the very 
lowest; and the next to the highest might have been 120, a distance 
of IS points from the very highest. Had either or both of the persons 
with 75 IQ and 135 IQ been missing from the group, the range would 
have been something very different from the 61 points actually obtained. 
This is what we mean by saying that the total range is highly unre- 
liable. Some faith can, of course, be placed in it when there is more 
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than one case having each of the extreme measurements and when 
there are no decided gaps in the tails of the distribution. 

When Ranges Should Not Be Compared. — Total ranges should not 
be compared when two distributions have a markedly different number 
of cases. It is quite natural for more extreme cases to show up as we 
add new cases to any sample, so that larger groups should be expected 
to have wider total scatter. This factor is not nearly so important for 
other indicators of dispersion as it is for total range. Another caution 
almost goes without saying, and that is the impossibility of comparing 
ranges in two distributions where the units of measurement are not the 
same. 


The Middle 80 Per Cent Range 

A much more stable idea of range is given by finding how much of 
the measuring scale lies between the two points between which are the 
middle 80 per cent of the cases. Obviously, 10 per cent of the cases 
lie below this range, and 10 per cent lie above it. The points are deter- 
mined in much the same manner as the median was found in the pre- 
ceding chapter — by interpolation. In finding the median, we counted 
up (or down) to include exactly 50 per cent of the cases. In this 
problem, we count up from the bottom (and down from the top) to 
include the lowest and highest 10 per cent of the cases. 

For our example, let us return to the ink-blot- test scores that are 
given in Table 11. Since there are 50 cases in the distribution, 10 per 

Table 11, — Determination of the Middle 80-Per Cent Range for the 
Distribution of Ink-blot Scores 

Scores / 

55-59 1 

50-54 1 

45_49 3 

40_44 4 ^ Highest 10% above this point 

35-39 6 

30-34 7 

25-29 12 
20-24 6 

15-19 8 Lowest 10% below a point within this interval 

10-14 2 

Top of the 80 per cent range falls at 44.5. 

Bottom of the 80 per cent range is interpolated as follows* 


14.5 -1-^X 5 = 14.5 + 1.875 = 16 375 
Middle 80 per cent range is 44.S — 16.375 = 28.125, or 28.1 
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cent is exactly S. Counting up from the bottom to include 5 cases, 
we find that we must go 3/8 of the way into the second class interval. 
This means 3/8 of S, which is 1.87S. Added to the exact lower limit of 
the second interval, which is 14.5, we have 16 375. At the upper end 
of the distribution, we find that 5 cases carries us down exactly between 
the third and fourth interval. The division point between these two 
intervals is 44.5. The range we are seeking is 44.5 minus 16.375, which 
is 28.125, or, rounded to one decimal place, it is 28.1. This distance 
on the measuring scale can now be compared with the 80 per cent range 
of any other group on the same measuring scale. If, for example, a 
second group gave us an 80 per cent range of 35 2, we should be able to 
conclude that it is about 25 per cent more variable than the first, for 
its range is about 7 points greater, and 7 is 25 per cent of 28. 

The Semi-interquartile Range Q 

The middle 80 per cent range, though more reliable than the 
total range, is still not nearly so reliable as other indicators of vari- 
ability. Its terminal points are determined among the tails of the 
distribution where cases are relatively sparse. Other measures of 
variability are determined closer to the central mass of cases, or even 
by the entire sample, and so are more reliable. One of these, as readily 
determined as the 80 per cent range, is the semi-interquartile range Q. 
This is one-half the range of the middle 50 per cent of the cases. First 
we find by interpolation the range of the middle 50 per cent or inter- 
quartile range, then divide this range by 2. 

Quartiles and Quarters. — When we count up from below to include 
the lowest or first quarter of the cases, we find the point called the 
first quartile^ which is given the symbol Qi, Counting down from above 
to include the highest or fourth quarter of the cases, we locate the 
third quartile, or Qs* Incidentally, the median, which separates the 
second and third quarters of the distribution, is also called Q%, Note 
that the quartiles Qi, Q 2 y and Qs are points on the measuring scale. 
They are the division points between the quarters. We may say 
of an individual that he is in the highest quarter (or fourth quarter), 
and we may say of another that he is at the third quartile. We should 
never say of an individual that he is in a certain quartile. 

Interpolation of Qi and Qg, — In the distribution of ink-blot scores 
again, we locate the third and first quartiles by interpolation (see 
Table 12). One-fourth of the cases (iV'/4) is 12.5. Counting up from 
the bottom to include 12.5 cases, we find that we need 2.5 out of the 
6 cases in the third class interval. As in earlier solutions, 2.5/6 times 
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5 gives 2.08 Added to 19 5, this gives 21 58 as the position of Qi. 
Counting down from the top, we find that we need 3.5 cases out of 6 in 
the fifth class interval. So 3 5/6 of 5 gives 2.92. Deducted from 
39.5, this leaves 36 58 as our estimate of Qs 

Table 12. — Determina-tion of Qi , Qi , ^nd Q (The Semi-interqua.rtile Range) 
FOR THE Ink-blot Test Scores 
Scores / 

55-59 1 

50-54 1 

45-49 3 

40-44 4 

35-39 6 ^ Qi lies within this interval 

30-34 7 

25-29 12 

20-24 6 Cl lies within this interval 

15-19 8 

10-14 _2 

N ^50 

19.5 + ^ X S = 19 5 + 2.08 = 21.58 

39.5 - M X 5 = 39.5 - 2.92 = 36.58 

o 

36.58 - 21 58 _ 15.00 - 

2 2 


^3 = 

e = 


The Interquartile Range and Q — ^The interquartile range, or the 
distance from Qi to Qs, is given by Qs — Qi, or 36.58 — 21.58, which 
equals 15 00 The semi-interquartile range is one-half of this, or 7.5. 
In terms of a formula 



( 6 ) 


where <3 == semi-interquartile range. 

Qs = third quartile. 

= fixst quartile. 

How Quartiles Indicate Skewness. — It is of interest in passing to 
take note of the relative distances of Qz and Qi from the median, or 
in a distribution. If the distribution is exactly symmetrical, both the 
third and first quartiles will be the same distance from the median^ 
and that distance is Q. When there is any skewness in the distribution, 
the two distances will be unequal. If the skewness is positive, the 
distance Qs — Q2 will be greater than the distance ^2 — Qi* If the 
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skewness is negative, the reverse will be true. The relative sizes of 
these two distances therefore tells much about the direction and the 
amount of skewness in the distribution. For the ink-blot scores, 
Q 3 — 02 is 8.4, and Q 2 — Qi is 6.6. Our inference is that the distribu- 
tion is positively skewed to a moderate degree. 

The Standard Deviation 

The standard deviation, or cr, is the most commonly used indicator 
of variability, and of the ones described here it is the most reliable. 
It is also the most difficult to compute; there are several ways in which 
it may be computed, depending upon the nature of the data and the 
tools one has available for computation. 

The Standard Deviation Computed Directly from Deviations. — In 
the first method of computation, we begin with the deviations from 
the mean. Every score or measurement in a distribution deviates 
from the mean in that it is a certain distance above or below the mean. 
When and if any measurement coincides exactly with the mean, its 
deviation is zero. The deviation of any measurement from the mean 
is given by the simple formula 

x^X~M (7) 

where x = deviation from the mean. 

X — original score. 

M = arithmetic mean. 

When X is numerically larger than the mean, x will be positive in 
algebraic sign; and when X is numerically smaller than the mean, % 
will have a negative sign. If we were to sum all the deviations from 
the mean in any distribution, keeping algebraic signs, the sum would 
be zero. In other words, = 0. 

Finding a Mean of the Deviations, — In a distribution with great 
variability, the size of the deviations will run generally large, and in a 
distribution of low variability, the size of the deviations will run small. 
We need some kind of average of the deviations to indicate in one 
summarizing number how large or how small the deviations are. The 
standard deviation is a kind of average of the deviations. But it is not a 
simple average. Before we find an average of the deviations, we square 
them. One advantage of this step is that it makes all numbers positive, 
since a deviation like -“4 times itself is +16. The simplest formula 
for the standard deviation reads 
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where a = standard deviation 

a = any deviation from the mean 
= sum of the squared deviations. 

N ~ number of cases, as usual 

Summary of the Steps oj Computation —The steps necessary to solve 
for a standard deviation with the use of this formula are 

Step 1. Determine all the deviations by the formula a; = A" — M. 

Step 2 Square every deviation, finding a- 

Step 3. Sum the squared deviations, finding ]Sa-. 

Step 4. Find the mean of the scpiared deviations, or Ex~/N 
Step 5 Find the square root of this mean, which is cr, the standard 
deviation. ^ 


As an illustrative problem, let us take the lo measurements of the 
threshold for pitch (see Table 13). Their mean we found to be 13.2. 


Table 13 — Calculation of the St\nd\rd Deviation in Ungrouped Data 


(1) 

A 

Scores 

(2) 

A 

Deviations 

(3) 

13 

-0 2 

04 

17 

+3 8 

14 44 

15 

T1 S 

3 24 

11 

-2 2 

4 84 

13 

-0 2 

04 

17 

4-3 8 

14 44 

13 

-0 2 

04 

11 

— 2 2 

4 84 

11 

-2 2 

4 84 

11 

-2 2 

4 84 

51 60 




2.27, or 


3 


The deviations from the mean are given in column (2) and their 
squares, in column (3). Their sum is 51.60. The mean of the squared 
deviations is 5.160. The standard deviation is the square root of this, 

^ In this and in all subsequent work, when the sqiiaic-root sign (or radical) enters 
into an equation, whatever is under the radical should be reduced to a single number 
before the square root is extracted 
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or 2.27. But since there are only two groups of significant figures 
(the 5 and the 16) in the number whose square root is to be extracted 
(see page 12), we should round to one decimal place and report <j as 
equal to 2.3. In terms of the unit of our measuring scale, this is 2.3 
cycles per second. 

The Interpretation of a Standard Deviation, — Now that we have the 
answer 2.3 cycles per second, how shall we interpret it? The usual 
and most accepted interpretation is in terms of the percentage of cases 
included within one standard deviation below the mean to one standard 
deviation above the mean This range on the scale of measurement 
includes about two-thirds of the cases in the distribution. In a normal 
distribution, it is known that from — Icr (one standard deviation below 
the mean) to +l(r (one standard deviation above), exactly 68.26 per 
cent of the cases are found. Since most samples yield distributions 
that depart to some degree from normality, we say, ^^about two- 
thirds,^’ which is, of course, a trifle short of 68.26 per cent. 

In the problem just solved, where we found a equal to 2.3, the 
distance from —la to +lo- on the scale of measurement is 10.9 to IS.S 
cycles, i.e,^ the mean 13.2 minus 2.3 is 10.9, and the mean plus 2 3 is 
IS.S cycles. Within these limits are all measurements of 11, 12, 13, 14, 
and IS. By actual count, there are four ll’s, three 13’s, and one IS, or 
8 of the 10 measurements within these limits, whereas we should have 
expected 7. But because of the small number of cases and the fact 
that the distribution is irregular, we should not be surprised at this 
result 


Table 14 — Calculation of the Stand A ia> Dewytion in Grouped D\ty with 
THE Use of Actual Deviations 


(1) 

X 

(2) 

A 

(3) 

■V- 

C4) 

/ 

(5) 

17 

-f-3 8 

14 44 

2 

28 88 

15 

-f-1 8 

3 24 

1 

3 24 

13 

-0 2 

04 

3 

12 

11 

-2 2 

4 84 

4 

19 36 

51 60 


Grouping Deviations as a Short Ctit — Some saving in time and 
effort can be afforded m the solution of the standard deviation in data 
like those in Table 13, if we group them as in Table 14 Since the same 
measurement is repeated several times and its deviation from the mean 
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is the same every time, and also its deviation squared, we need to find 
the deviation and its square only once and multiply each by its fre- 
quency. The last column of Table 14 contains the fx^ products, and 
it will be seen that their sum is again 51.60, from which the standard 
deviation will be the same as before. 

A similar treatment may be given all grouped data, in which we let 
the midpoint of each interval be the X for all cases within the interval, 
and this X minus M gives us the deviation of all cases within the interval. 
From here on, the procedure is the same as that in Table 14. We shall 
not illustrate the steps by means of a special problem, for there are more 
efficient ways of dealing wuth grouped data. 

The Standard Deviation by the Short Method. — ^The short method, 
which was employed in the preceding chapter to calculate a mean 
(pages 31_/), will now be extended in order to compute a standard 
deviation. The first steps are carried out exactly as previously to 
the point of finding the mean. The mean itseh need not be known 
(since we are dealing with a guessed mean), but the correction is 
required, as will be seen in the following formula: 



where i = size of class interval. 

x' = deviation from the guessed mean in terms of the class 
interval as the temporary unit. 

c' — correction in the guessed mean, also in terms of the class 
interval as the unit. 

The procedure is illustrated in Table 15, which is similar to Table 8 
through column (4), For all class intervals, we need to know thefx'^ 
products, and these are given in column (5). In each row, the 
product is found by multiplying the corresponding numbers in columns 
(3) and (4); i.e,, the first one, 25, is the product of 5 X 5; the second 
one is the product of 4 X 4; and the third, the product of 3 X 9; etc* 
We could, of course, square all the x' values first, then multiply by / in 
each interval, but we already have the fx^ products that were needed 
to- find the mean, and the values are already listed, and/x'^ = x' 
times /cr'. 

Next we sum the/x'^ products to obtain In Table 15, this 

is 230. To find c', we divide Efx' by N, In this case, it is —24/50, 
which equals -0.48. We need which is 0.2304* Now, to apply 
formula (9), we need next to divide which equals 
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Table 15 — Calculation of the Standard Deviation Using the Short Method 
(Gdessed-mean Procedure) 


(1) 

Score 

(2) 

/ 

(3) 

a' 

w 

fx' 

(5) 

fx'^ 

55-59 

1 

+5 

+ 5 

25 

50-54 

1 

+4 

+ 4 

16 

45-49 

3 

+3 

+ 9 

27 

40-44 

4 

+2 

+ 8 

16 

35-39 

6 

-hi 

[ 

+ 6 

6 

30-34 

7 

0 

0 

1 0 

25-29 

12 

-1 

-12 

12 

20-24 

6 

-2 

-12 

24 

15-19 

8 

-3 

! -24 

72 

10-14 

2 

-4 

-8 

32 


50 

N 


-24 

S/a' 

230 

S/v'“ 


, ^ ^ -24 

' N 50 


= -.48 


<r = 5 V2S%0 - (-.48)2 = 5 V4.6 - .2304 = 5 V^3696 = 5 

X 2.09 = 10.45 


4.6. Deduct from this c'^, or 4.6 — 0.2304, and we have 4.3696. The 
square root of this is called for next, and this is 2.09. The last step 
is to multiply by the size of class interval; 2.09 X 5 equals 10,45, 
which is the standard deviation we have been seeking. We may now 
say that about two- thirds of the individuals should be expected between 
the mean minus 10.45 and the mean plus 10.45. Since the meanis 29.6, 
these limits are 19.2 and 40.0. Fortunately, for the sake of checking 
on this conclusion, these limits are close to the division points between 
class intervals (see Table IS). The four intervals included within these 
limits have in them 31 cases altogether, which are 62 per cent of the 
whole group. This is a little short of two- thirds but not unreasonably 
so.^ 


^ The probable error of a distribution is derived directly from the standard devia- 
tion by the formula PF = .6745<r, It is numerically about two-thirds as large as 
cr, as suggested by the ratio 6745 One more multiplication is required, and it is 
not quite so easily computed as the standard deviation Its chief virtue is that in a 
normal distribution, 50 per cent of the measurements lie between the points at 
— IPF and -f-lPP from the mean The writer has come to feel that this is not 
sufficient excuse for the inclusion of one more statistic to the already lengthy list, 
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Checking the Solution of the Standard Deviation — This kind of 
comparison is a rough check for the correct solution of the standard 
deviation. If the actual percentage of cases between plus lo- and minus 
Icr deviates too far from 68 per cent, there is probably something wrong 
with the calculation, and a lecalculation is m order. 

Another rough check is to compare the standard deviation obtained 
with the total range of measurements. In large samples (N = SOO 
or more) the standard deviation is about one-sixth of the total range 
Or, stated in other terms, the total range is about 6 standard deviations. 
In smaller samples, the ratio of range to standard deviation becomes 
smaller, as indicated in Table 16. 


Tvble 16 — Ratios oe ike Totil Rvnge to the STiNDAim Deviation in a 
Distribuiion for Different Values of N'' 


N 

Range/<r 

N 

Range/o- 

N 

Range/o- 

5 

2 3 

40 

4 3 

400 

5 9 

10 

3 1 

50 

4 5 

SOO 

6 1 

IS 

3 5 

100 

5 0 

700 

6 3 

20 

3 7 

200 

! 

5 5 

1,000 

6 5 


^ Adapted from Snedecor, G. W. Statistical methods P 85. Ames, Iowa Collegiate, 
1937 


Since in the ink-blot data, N = 50, we should expect the range to 
be 4.5 times the standard deviation. The standard deviation 10.45 
times 4.5 gives us an expected range of about 47 points. Actually 
the range was 46 points, which checks so closely as to give us confidence 
that our standard deviation is at least not grossly in error. It may seem 
strange that we use a less reliable statistic like range as a criterion of 
accuracy of a more reliable statistic like the standard deviation The 
reasons are that (1) there can hardly be any error in com puling such a 
simple thing as the range, whereas (2) there are chances of gross errors 
in calculating cr because of the many steps involved, for example, failing 
to make the final step of multiplying by i, 

A Summary of Steps for Computing the Standard Deviation --The 
steps necessary for the calculation of cr by the short method aie a.^ 
follows : 


paiticulaily when the middle 50 per cent of the measurements can be more certainly 
dehmited by the interval Qz. — Qi, the use of which does not assume normality of 
distribution 
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Step 1. Complete Steps 1 through 6 already listed for finding the 
mean by the guessed-average route (see page 33). 

Step 2. Find for every class interval the jx'" product. The most 
efficient way is to compute the product of M times Jx' for 
each interval. These products will all be positive. 

Step 3 . Sum the fx' products. 

Step 4. Divide this sum by N, carrying to four decimal places. 

Step 5. Find c ' , to four decimal places 

Step 6. Deduct the number found in Step S from that found in 
Step 4 

Step 7. Find the square root of the number found in Step 6, keeping 
two decimal places ^ 

Step 8. Multiply this number by the size of class interval If N 
is large, save two decimal places; if small, round to one 
decimal place 

Step 9. Interpret the standard deviation in terras of the two- thirds 
principle. 

Step 10. Apply the rough check of comparing cr with the range and 
using the ratios of Table 16. 

The Standard Deviation from Original Measurements. — If the 
number of measurements is not large, if the measurements themselves 
are small numbers, particularly when a good calculating machine is 
available, the best procedure for computing a standard deviation is 
by means of the formula 



in which the essential steps are: 

Step 1 . Square each score or measurement. 

Step 2. Sum the squared measurements to give EX-. 

Step 3. Multiply EX- by N to give NEX-. 

Step 4. Sum the X’s to find wA'. 

Step 5. Square the to find {EX)-. 

Step 6. Find the difference NEX- — {EXy\ 

Step 7. I'ind the square root of the number found in Step 6. 

^ In this, 111 following steps, it is assumed that we are dealing with integral mcas- 
mements If they arc in teims of decimal fractions or multiples of 10 or 100, this 
rule applies only after making the necessary allowance for the place of the decimal 
point 
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Step 8. Divide the number found in Step 7 by iV (or multiply it by 
l/N). 

On the calculating machine, the X’s and the X^’s can be accumulated 
at the same time according to instructions provided with the machine. 
In tabular form, the solution of this kind is illustrated in Table 17. 

Table 17 — Calculation of the Standard Deviation from the Original 
Measurements and Ungrouped Data 


X 


13 

169 

17 

289 

15 

225 

11 

121 

13 

169 

17 

289 

11 

121 

13 

169 

11 

121 

11 

121 

132 

1,794 

sx 

SX2 


cr = ^0 VlO (1,794) - 1322 
= Vio Vl7,940 - 17,424 

= Ko vns 

_ ^ 

“ 10 

= 2.27, or 2.3 

Grouping Original Measurements . — If the scores are conveniently 
grouped and their frequencies tabulated, as in Table 18, some saving 
in work can be effected. The steps by which we arrive at S/X and 


Table 18 —Calculation of the Standard Deviation from the Original 
Measurements, with Grouping 


X 

f 


X2 1 

fX^ 

17 

2 

34 

289 

578 

15 

1 

15 

225 

225 

13 

3 

39 

169 

507 

11 

4 

44 

121 

484 


10 1 

132 


1,794 


N \ 

S/X 


S/X® 
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2/X^ should now be easy to follow by an analogy to the last previous 
solution. Once those values are obtained, Steps 6 to 8 above can be 
followed to arrive at cr. 

The Average Deviation 

The average deviation ^ or AD, is the arithmetic mean of all the deviations 
when we disregard the algebraic signs. We can disregard signs in this 
instance for the reason that we are not concerned about the direction 
of the deviations but only about their size. We treat them as if they 
were all positive. In terms of a formula 

AD = (11) 

where AD — average deviation. 

\x\, with the vertical bars embracing it, = absolute value of 
rr, i,e., disregarding algebraic sign. 

To illustrate the solution of an average deviation, consider Table 19. 
The sum of the absolute deviations is 18.8. Divided by N, this gives 
1 .88 as the average deviation. Because of the small size of N, we should 
round to one decimal place and give the AD as 1.9. 


Table 19 — Calculation of the Average Deviation in Ungrouped Data 

(Mean = 13 2) 


AD 


X 


13 

0.2 

17 

3 8 

15 

1 8 

11 

2 2 

13 

0 2 

11 

2 2 

17 

3 8 

13 

0 2 

11 

2 2 

11 

2 2 


18 8 


Slx| 

18 8 

10 

= l.l 


or 1.9 


Relation of AD to a . — ^The average deviation, in a normal distri- 
bution, is approximately .8 as large as the standard deviation, and so 
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the latter is about 1.2S times the average deviation. Within a range 
of plus and minus one average deviation around the mean are to be 
expected about 58 per cent of the cases. In the present problem, that 
range (the mean is 13 2) is from 11.3 to IS.l. Allowing that one of the 
ITs comes above 11.3, with the three 13’s and the one IS, half the cases, 
or SO per cent, fall within the limits just specified, which, in view of the 
small N and the peculiarly shaped distribution, is not bad. Comparing 
the AD with the standard deviation for the same distribution, we find 
that it is .84 as large, 1.88/2.27, which is not far from the expected 
ratio of .8. 

Short Cuts in Computation of the AD , — There are short procedures 
for computing an average deviation when data are grouped and when 
class intervals are employed. The use of the average deviation is 
so limited, however, that it is hardly worth the space it would take 
to describe those shorter methods here or worth the student’s time to 
master them. The average deviation finds its greatest usefulness in 
distributions where N is rather small, and in these instances the 
procedure suggested is quite convenient. The only improvement to be 
mentioned in this connection is by way of grouping without using a 
class interval of more than one unit, such as is done in finding the 
standard deviation in Table 14. When data are grouped in class 
intervals larger than one unit, it is best to allow the midpoint of the 
interval to stand for that interval, find the actual deviation of this X 
value from the mean, and find the fx products, disregarding sign. 

One thing about the average deviation that is different from the 
standard deviation is the fact that the deviations may be taken from 
the median rather than from the mean. In this case, if the distribution 
is skewed at all, the average of the deviations from the median will be 
smaller than the average of the deviations from the mean. 

When to Use Dieeerent Measures oe Variability 

Several considerations come into the picture when we decide what 
measure of variability to employ in an}?" situation. One is the reliability 
of the statistic; its relative constancy in repeated samples. In this 
respect, the statistics come in the order, from most reliable to least 
reliable: standard deviation, average deviation, semi-interquartile 
range, middle 80 per cent range, and total range. So far as quickness 
and ease of computation are concerned, the five are almost in reverse 
order to that just given. If further statistical computation is to be 
given the data, such as estimating reliability of the mean and of differ- 
ences between means, computing coefficients of correlation, regression 
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equations, and the like, then the standard deviation is by ail odds the 
one to employ. 

As between standard deviation and average deviation, there is 
sometimes a choice. The standard deviation, because it derives from 
squared deviations, gives relatively more weight to extreme deviations 
from the mean. If a distribution should have an unusual number of 
extreme cases in one or both directions from the mean, the average 
deviation is a better statistic than the standard deviation. This rule 
includes cases of markedly skewed distributions. 

The semi-mterquartile range gives even less importance to extreme 
deviations than does the average deviation and would sometimes be 
given preference to both standard and average deviations for this 
reason. It gives more importance to the central mass of cases. When 
the median is the measure of central tendency adopted, <2 should 
naturally be the companion measure of variability. Both are based 
upon the same principles. When distributions are truncated, only Q 
can justifiably be used to indicate variability. 

The Coeeficient of Variation 

Absolute versus Relative Variability. — It was said before that 
measures of variability are not directly comparable unless they are 
based upon the same scale of measurement with the same unit. It is 
even questionable whether one should compare absolute variabilities 
on the same , ‘ • scale when two groups have decidedly different 

means. For example, the variability in height of infants might 
naturally be expected to be less than the variability in height of adults. 
If we are interested in comparing the variability in height of infants, 
as infants, with variability in height of adults, as adults, we need to 
consider infant and adult norms. These norms are naturally given in 
terms of means or medians. We are here concerned with relatke 
variability rather than absolute variability. The question is more 
correctly stated by saying, ^‘Is the variability of infants^ heights in 
latio to their mean as great as the variability of adults’ heights in ratio 
to their mean?” We therefore need to know the ratio of the standard 
deviation to the co-resp. mean. It is customary to multiply 

this ratio by 100, which tells us what percentage of the mean the 
standard deviation is. The formula is 


V = 


lOOcr 

M 


( 12 ) 


where V ^ coefficient of va nation. 
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Relative Variability and Weberns Law. — One important application 
of the coefficient of variation is in the field of psychophysics If we 
ask an observer to duplicate a 90~mm. line by free-hand drawing 50 
limes and if we then compute the mean and standard deviation of his 
reproductions, we may expect a mean something like 107 mm. and a 
standard deviation of about 5 mm. His coefficient of variation is 4.7; 
or, in other words, his variability is 4.7 per cent of his mean. In 
duplicating a line of 180 mm. 50 limes, let us say that his mean is 
195 mm. and his standard deviation is 8 mm. The variability has 
increased as well as his average. According to Weberns law, it should 
have kept in step with his increase in average and the coefficient of 
variation should be the same. V is now 4.1 per cent, or almost the same 
as before, but is perhaps lower than Weberns law requires. Results 
in the past have typically shown that with increasing mean, the absolute 
variability does not increase as rapidly in proportion, so that the 
relative variability decreases and does not remain constant, as accord- 
ing to Weber’s law. We are not concerned here particularly with 
the validity of Weber’s law except as it illustrates the importance of 
relative variability. 

When Hot to Apply the Coefficient of Variation. — One important 
word of caution is necessary concerning the application of F. It 
should not be applied unless we are rather certain that our measuring 
scale is one of equal units and, above all, unless the absolute zero point 
is taken into account. These qualifications almost entirely confine 
us to mcasurhig scales with physical units, such as linear distances, 
weights, and time. They rule out ordinary test and examination 
scores, even mental-age and IQ units, and so materially reduce the 
areas of application of V in psychological investigations. 

Exercises 

1. Compute the middle 80 per cent ranges for distributions in Data D, E, and G. 

2. Compute the interquartile and semi-interquartile ranges for the distributions 
in Data D, £, and G. Interpret your findings. 

3. Compute the standard deviation for any or all of the distributions in Data 
C to G inclusive. Use any of the formulas that seem most convenient Interpret 
your findings. 

4. Compute the standard deviation in any or all of the distributions in Data H. 
Use any of the formulas that seem most convenient. 

5. Compute the average deviation for any or all of the distributions in Data H. 

6. Decide which measure of variability is wisest to employ with each of the dis- 
tributions in Data C to G inclusive and which is second best. Give reasons. 

7. In which of the same distributions would one be justified in computing a 
coefficient of variation and in which ones not? Give reasons. 
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8 Compute the coeflicient of variation for each distiibution m Data I. Inter- 
pret the table as it stands, and with your computed coefficients, also 


Dvta I — Scores in Three Motor Tests 


Test 

Tapping rate 

Hand grip 

Steadiness 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Mean 

210 4 

184 0 

42 1 

23 9 

5 64 

5 13 

Standard deviation 

20 0 

19 3 

6 4 

4 8 

1 6 

1 9 

N .. 

101 

1 

161 

108 

172 

105 

165 

i 


CHAPTER V 


CUMULATIVE and norms 

Many statistical procedures, particularly as applied to test scores, 
are based upon the cumulative frequency distribution. Heretofore 
we have given frequencies as belonging to certain scores or to class 
intervals. In this chapter, we are interested in the number of scores 
or measurements falling helow a certain point on the measuring scale. 
The cumulative frequency corresponding to any class interval will be 
the number of cases within that interval plus all those in intervals lower 
on the scale, 

CuMULATWE Frequencies and Cumulative Distribution Curves 

How to Find the Cumulative Frequencies. — ^The cumulative fre- 
quencies are very readily found from the ordinary noncuimilative 
frequencies. Our first example is with the already familiar ink-blot 
test scores (see Table 20). We list the scores in the first column just 


Table 20 — Cumulative Frequency Distribution eor the Ink-blot Test D \ta 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Scores in the 

Exact upper limit 

/ 

cf 

Cumulative 

frequencies 

intervals 

of the interval 

Frequencies 

55-59 

59.5 

1 

50 

50-54 

54 5 

1 

49 

45-49 

49 S 

3 

48 

40—44 

44 5 

4 

45 

35-39 

39.5 

6 

41 

30-34 

34 5 

7 

35 

25-29 

29 5 

12 

28 

20-24 

24 5 

6 

16 

15-19 

19 5 

8 

10 

10-14 

14 5 

2 

2 


as before, with high scores at the top, giving in colunm (1) the score 
limits of the class intervals. We next want a single score value to 
assign to each interval. Where before we used the midpoint, now we 

64 
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choose the exact upper limit. The reason is that the frequency to be 
given corresponding to it will be all the cases within the class and helow 
it. All those cases fall below the exact upper limit of the class. In 
column (3) are given the ordinal y fiequencies and in column (4)^ the 
cumulative frequencies. The cumulation is started at the bottom 
of the list in column (3). Belov/ the upper limit of the lowest interval 
(14.5) are 2 cases. Below the upper limit of the second interval (19.5) 
are these 2 plus the 8 in the second interval, giving 10 as the cumulative 
frequency. In the thiid interval, we find 6 cases to add onto what we 



Fig 8 — A cumulative frequency distribution cui\e foi tin. Icm scoies 

alread}^ have, making 16 for the third interval. And so it goes, each 
cumulative fiequency being the sum of the precedmg one and the 
frequency in the class interval itself. This continues until the last 
(top) interval is reached. The last cumulati\'e frequency should 
be equal to N (here it is 50), if not, some error has been imide. 

Plotting the Cumulative Distribution. — Figure S shows the cumu- 
lative frequencies we have iust obtained in Table 20 p]oltv(* ago ins! 
the corresponciirg scoies (exact upper limits) y!* here 

follows much the same routine a.s igrcsaabecl in Cl\ II e.vrcp’ chat here 
we never plot the Idstogrcm form, only the F pe 'auirx:!? nemh- 
boring clots with stiaighi lines. Cbviouslt \ve do not ••ot.nn a 
but rather an S-sliaped curve. Jn order to bimg the vcwve to tiie base 
line at the left, v;e a^burnc tliat a 3 ero ficqucucy comes at the l^Vv/er 
limit of the bottom class interval (winch is the same the toil of the 
interval just below it). As before, the total figure is about oO to 7e 
per cent as high as it is wide 

Deiermining Quartiles GraphkaUy. —It is of interest to point out 
here the ease with w^hich the quartiles can be graphically determined 
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or read off the curve in Fig. 8. To find the median {Q 2 ), we first locate 
the frequency of 25 {N/ 2 ) on the vertical axis. Draw a horizontal 
line over to the curve at this level. At the point where it intersects the 
curve, drop a perpendicular to the base line. Where this cuts the base 
line, read the score value. On ordinary graph paper, can be read 
accurately to one decimal place. Qi would be similarly determined 
at the level of 12.5 on the frequency scale and Q 3 , at the level of 37.5. 

Distribution of Cumulative Percentages and Proportions. — Pre- 
viously we have had reason to transform frequencies into percentages 
for the sake of comparing two distributions where N differs. The 
same reason, plus more important ones, prompts us more frequently 
to transform cumulative frequencies into percentages. In Table 21, 
another example of cumulative frequencies is given. They are obtained 
here [column (4)] just as before. We now wish to find what percentage 
of 86 each cumulative frequency is. The arithmetic is simply a matter 

Table 21 — Cumulative Frequencies, Percentages, and Proportions por 
Memory-test Scores 


(1) 

Scores 

(2) 

X 

(3) 

/ 

(4) 

(S) 

Cumulative 

% 

(6) 

cp 

41-43 

43 5 

^ 1 

86 

100 0 

1 000 

38-40 

40 5 

4 

85 

98 8 

988 

35-37 

37 5 

5 

81 

94 2 

942 

32-34 

34 5 

1 8 

76 

88 4 

884 

29-31 

31.5 

14 

68 

79.1 

791 

26-28 

28 5 

17 

54 

63 0 

630 

23-25 

25 5 

9 

37 1 

43 0 

.430 

20-22 

22.5 

13 

28 i 

32 6 

.326 

17-19 

19 5 

8 

15 i 

17 4 

174 

14-16 

16 5 ' 

3 

7 

1 

8 1 

081 

11-13 

13.5 

4 

4 ^ 

4 7 ^ 

.047 

8-10 

10.5 

0 

0 

0 0 

.000 


of multiplying each cumulative frequency by lOO/iV'. This fraction, 
lCX)/86, is equal to 1.1628. It is well here to keep a liberal number 
of decimal places. In Table 21, the cumulative percentages in column 
(5) are obtained by multiplying each frequency in column (4) by 
1.1628. These need not be given to more than one decimal place. 
Sometimes it is preferable to work in terms of cumulative proportions^ 
which are given in column (6). Whereas with percentages the base is 
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100, with proportions the base is 1.00 Each proportion is therefore 
simply 1/100 of the corresponding percentage. The reason for using 
proportions will be explained later, here we shall be concerned with 
percentages. 

The Cumulative Percentage Curve, or Ogive. — In Fig. 9, the 
cumulative percentages we have just obtained in Table 21 are plotted 
as points against the corresponding score points (exact upper limits 
of class intervals). Again, an S-shaped curve results. Now that it is 
standardized as to height, it is sometimes called an ogive ^ The ogive lo, 



Fig. 9 — Smoothed cumulative distribution curve for the mcmoi) -test scoj es Fi c- 

quencies are m terms of percentages This type of curve is called an, og/zv 

in other words, the cumulative percentage distribution cu/vc Two 
ogives are much more readily compared than two ordinary cumulative 
curves because of their common height. But this is not the only use 
of an ogive, as we shall soon see. 

Gentile Norms 

Finding Gentiles by Interpolation. — A centile (often superfluously 
called percentile) is a point on the scoring scale below which arc any given 
percentage of the cases. For example, the 90th centile is the point below 
which are 90 per cent of the scores, and the 24th centile is the point 
below which are 24 per cent of the scores. 

Deciles and Tenths, — We have already seen how to interpolate 
in order to compute a median and the other quartiles, Aetna sly, the 
median is at the SOth centile, Qi is at the 25lh centile, and Qz is at the 
75th centile. It is but a step further to generalize this to any centile 

^ The reader will frequently find that the ogive is presented w Ith the percentages 
on the horizontal axis and the score scale on the vertical axis Tiic writer picfeis 
to keep the diagram here consistent with that for noncumulative dibliibutioiis 
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one desires We could choose to interpolate any centile, the 63d, the 
81st, or the 8th Our interest in testing happens to center upon the 
centiies that are multiples of 10 — the 90th, 80th, 70tii, etc., down to 
the 10th. These are called the deciles^ for they divide the distribution 
into tenths, just as the quartiles divide it into quarters and the median, 
into halves 

The Process of Interpolation — ^The principle of interpolating is not 
new But in Table 22 is shown how we may work out the deciles 


Table 22 — Ca.lcxjlation of Ceniiles by Imtfrpolation in the Memory-test 

Daia 


Percentage 
below the 
centile 
point 

Number of 
cases below 
the centile 
point 

Cumulative 
frequenc}^ 
actually 
below the 
interval 
containing 
the centile 
point 

Lov er limit 
of interval 
containing 
the centile 
point 

Distance 
of centile 
point above 
lower limit 

The centile 
point 

90 

77 4 

76 

34 5 -h • 

14X3 

5 

35 3 

80 

68 8 

68 

31 5 + ■ 

8X3 

8 

31 8 

70 

60 2 

54 

28 5 + ^2 

29 8 

60 

51 6 

37 

25 5 + ■ 

146 X 3 

17 

28 1 

50 

43 0 

37 

25S + ‘« 

26 6 

40 

34 4 

28 

22S + "\X3 

24 6 

30 

25 8 

15 1 

19 5 + ■ 

108 X 3 

13 

22 0 

20 

17.2 

15 

19 5 -f : 

2 2X3 

13 

20 0 

10 

8 6 

7 

16 5 4- 

16X3 

8 

17 1 


systematically. The complete headings of the table make the work 
almost self-explanatory, but let us follow through one or two examples 
First we need to know how many cases out of the total of 86 we need to 
include in any given percentage. Ninety per cent of 86 is 77.4, which 
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we find in column (2). We must count up the scoring scale among 
the frequencies until we include 77 A cases. Reference to Table 21 
shows that we get by accumulation 76 cases up to the score point 34.5. 
We need 1 .4 more cases among the S in the next higher interval There 
are 3 score units in the interval; so we have to proceed 1.4/5 times 3, 
or, as given in column (5) of Table 22, we add to 34.5 the amount 
14X3 

H ; which gives us 35.3 as the centile point. We say that Pgo 


(90th centile) equals 35.3. To take a second example, let us solve for 
Fio. Ten per cent of 86 is 8 6. Counting up to a score point of 16 5, 
we find 7 cases, which leaves us needing 1.6 more out of the 8 in the 


next interval. 


Pio is therefore equal to 16 5 + 


16X 3 

o ^ 


which = 17.1. 


The remaining centiles are similarly determined and are listed in the 
last column of Table 22. 

The Utility of Centile Norms. — ^Test scores of various kinds aie 
frequently interpreted in terms of centile norms, for very good reasons 
In the first place, a raw score of so many points means very little to us 
Tell a student’s adviser that his advisee made a score of 59 points in an 
algebra-achievement examination, 175 points m an English-achieve- 
ment examination, and 121 points in a general scholastic-aptitude 
test, and without further information the adviser does not know 
whether his advisee is low in ail tests, high in ail tests, or low in one 
or two and high in the remaining. But tell him that a score of 59 points 
in algebra is at the 99th centile, the 175 points in English is at the 32d 
centile, and the 121 in scholastic aptitude is at the 48th centile, when 
those centiles were established by the scores from 1,500 freshmen 
entering the University with the advisee in question; then he will 
have some usable information. The student in question is extremely 
high in algebra, moderately low in English, and about average in 
general scholastic aptitude. The chief utility of centile norms is (1) 
to give some conception of the general level of a score in a known 
population, and (2) to put scores from different tests on a comparable 
basis. 

Finding Centile Norms by Interpolation. — If we wished to liave a 
table of centile norms for the memory test, we could now use the nine 
decile points already found by interpolation as they are listed in the 
last column of Table 22. Then when a student came along with a score 
of 22 we could say that he is at the 30th centile; another student with a 
score of 30 is at the 70th centile, etc. When a score came up that is not 
exactly listed we could find its centile value by interpolation. For 
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example^ a score of 21 would be at the 25 th centile, and a score of 27 
would be at about the 5 3d centile, 

Centile E'cmis from Smoothed Ogives.— But there are objections 
to be made to the use of interpolated centiles as norms Chance 
irregularities in distribution from a small sample often give a distorted 
picture of the true situation that probably obtains m the larger popula- 
tion. After all, it is the larger population that we wish to represent in 
our norms, or at least we should like to compare future individuals’ 
scores with something more stable and general than our limited sample. 
For this reason the writer recommends that centile norms be set up 
in terms of the smoothed ogive. Interpolated norms are derived from 
the unsmoothed curve and, as was said, they are affected by minor 
irregularities that are probably a peculiarity of this sample only and 
not of the general population. The smoothed ogive may be taken as 
an estimation of the distribution of the general population of which our 
group is a sample. When a sample is large, very little smoothing is 
necessary Even with small samples at times surprisingly little smooth- 
ing need be done. 

In Fig. 9, a smoothed ogive (by inspection and free-hand drawing) 
has been drawn. The aim is to bring it as close as possible to all 
points, and if points must be untouched by the curve, there should 
be about as many below the curve as above it. If too glaring dis- 
crepancies occur between points and curve after smoothing, it is prob- 
ably best to discard the attempt to use these data as a basis for norms 
or else to add more cases until sampling ' are greatly 

reduced. 

Reading Centile Scores from a Graph , — Having satisfied oneself 
as to the smoothed ogive, the next step is to read off the diagram the 
score points corresponding to the centile points for which norms are 
required. For this purpose the diagram should be enlarged sufficiently 
for easy reading and the graph paper finely ruled so that score points 
may be accurately read to one decimal place. In Table 23 are given 
the score points corresponding to centiles 10 to 90, as before, but also 
to 95 and 99 at the upper end and to 5 and 1 at the lower end. The 
reason for including these extra points at the extremes is that there is 
actually a great range of ability above the 90th centile and also below 
the 10th centile. 

A Defect in Decile Scales , — One defect of the centile scale, as a 
measuring scale, is that it exaggerates individual differences relatively 
near the center of the distribution as compared with the ends. Giving 
score norms corresponding to the centiles beyond 10 and 90 com- 
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Table 23 — Centile Norms eor the Memory Test, Derived proit the Smoothed 

Ogive 


Centile 

Score point 

Integral score 

99 

40 5 

41 

95 

37 1 

38 

90 

34 9 

35 

80 

31 8 

32 

70 

29 S 

30 

60 

27 9 

28 

50 

26 1 

27 

40 

24 3 

i 25 

30 

22 5 

23 

20 

20 4 

21 

10 

17 5 

18 

5 

14 9 

15 

1 1 

11 9 

12 


pensates for this defect to a large extent. Because of this same 
defect, it is not the best practice to work with decile norms, for to do 
so often leads the user of the norms to lay too much stress upon differ- 
ences among the great average group and too little upon those where 
tests discriminate best. It is probably best that decile norms be con- 
signed to the limbo of forgotten procedures. In their place the writer 
strongly urges the employment of a kind of profile chart that some 
testers have already put into use. This kind of chart will be described 
shortly. 

Integral Centile Points , — Before doing that, however, a further word 
of explanation of Table 23 is in order. The last column of '‘integral 
scores is merely a revision of the second column by way of rounding 
to whole numbers. Tables of norms are frequently given in terms of 
whole numbers, mainly because scores are obtained as whole numbers. 
We should say that an obtained score of 41 is better than 99 per cent of 
the group can make, and a score of 18 is better than onl,v the lowest 
10 per cent can make. It should be noticed that every fi actional 
score is rounded upward to the next whole number; thus 37.1 becomes 
38. Since an obtained score of 37 covers a range of 36,5 to 37.S, more 
than half of those making this score would not be better than 95 per 
cent. The first score, counting from below upward, that is totally 
better than 95 per cent is a score of 38. This is why in this and in other 
cases we round upward to the next higher integer. 
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A GrapMc Profile Chart. — Many profile chaits based upon cenliles 
show graphically the deciles at equidistant levels along the scale This 
gives an erroneous conception of the relative spacing of ability or talent, 
as was pointed out in a preceding paragraph Actual differences in 
ability are probably more accurately indicated by the raw-score units 
than they are by centile units, which relatively magnify the central 
portions of the distribution. If it is assumed that the actual distribu- 
tion for the norm group is Gaussian or normal in shape, the relative 
spacing of the various centiles that we customarily include m our 
norms should be as given in Table 24:. In the first column are the cus- 

Tyble 24. — The Dist vnce of Centiles from the jMe\n in Number of St vndyrj 
Deviations in a Normyl Distribution 
Number of Sigma 


Centile 

from the hJ 

99 

+2 

33 

95 

+ 1 

64 

90 

+ 1 

28 

80 

q -0 

84 

70 

+0 

52 

60 

+0 

25 

50 

0 

00 

40 

-0 

25 

30 

-0 

52 

20 

-0 

84 

10 

-1 

28 

5 

-1 

64 

1 

-2 

33 


tomary centiles. In the second column are the corresponding distances 
from the mean (and median) when the standard deviation of the dis- 
tribution is adopted for convenience as the unit. The correspondence 
of deviation from the mean with centile depends entirely upon the 
mathematical relations that hold true for the normal distribution curve 
and the reasons for this need not concern us heie. The writer merely 
proposes to use this spacing of the centiles in setting up a profile chart 
and has done so in Fig. 10. 

Here, in Fig. 10, each centile is drawn at a distance from the mean 
proportional to its corresponding sigma distance given in Table 24; 
i.e.j centiles 99 and 1 are 2.33 units from the mean, centiles 90 and 10 
are L28 units away, etc., though those units are not labeled in the chart 
and need not be. Once having located them at the proper distances, 
we may forget the sigma distances. 
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Provision has been made for four tests in the profile chart, the 
memory test whose norms we have determined in previous parts of this 
chapter, a vocabulary test, a word-building lest, and a sentence- 
construction test, whose norms were determined elsewhere. For the 
memory test, the integral scores have been written in at their cor- 



Fig 10 — An example of a piofile chait based upon centile nuims Note that 
the centiles aie not spaced at equidistant intervals but at intervals based upon 
corresponding sigmas from the mean (see Table 24) 

responding centiles, being guided by the list of score points in column 
(2) of Table 23. Once the scores nearest those points are located 
and written in the diagram, the other, iwc-vt'd^g scores can be 
introduced. The same was true for the other test norms, though 
because of crowding, some integral scores have been omitted. The 
student whose profile is shown earned raw scores of 28, 88, 20, and 23, 
respectively, in the four tests. Those four scores have been encircled 
and then connected with straight lines to complete the profile. We can 
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now see at a glance the general trend of this student’s ability in these 
four tests taken together, and we can read off his centile rating in each 
test at a glance Furthermore, a much more accurate conception of 
his fluctuation m ability is given than would have been true in a 
diagram with equidistant deciles 

A Bar Diagram of Distributions of Scores. — A relatively new 
graphic device for picturing distributions of scores is shown in Fig. 114 
The bar diagrams there illustrate the distributions of three groups of 
students who were taught by three different instructors but who were 
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''I distributions, showing important 


given the same final examination, an objectively scored achievement 
test in English. The median of each group is marked by a short 
horizontal line through the bar at the median-score level. The range 
of the middle 50 per cent (from P 23 to P 75 , or from Qi to < 23 ) is shown 
in each case by the open rectangle. The black bars extend out to the 
points Pio and F 90 — in other words, to include the middle 80 per cent 
of the cases. The lines extend to points at P 5 and P 95 , or to include 
the middle 90 per cent of the cases. The highest and lowest single 
scores are marked by the small a;’s. Thus several meaningful centile 
points are labeled as well as the entire range. 

1 Similar diagrams have been in use for some time by the Cooperative Test 
Service. 
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Interpretation of Bar Diagrams . — One important use of bar diagrams 
is the ready comparison of groups that they afford. In Fig. 11, for 
example, it is obvious that the three medians come in the order 1, 2, 3 
for groups C, and A, respectively. The variabilities of the three 
groups come in the order jB, C, and A when we depend upon total 
ranges. The groups come in about the same rank order for variability 
when we compare ranges of middle 90 per cent, but again the order 
C, A is probably correct in comparing middle SO per cents, though 
B and C are very close together in this respect. As to topmost scores, 
they come in the same order as for medians C, -B, A, but for bottom 
scores the order is C, B. As to skewness, the most symmetrical 
distribution, all things considered, is probably that for group B^ and 
the least symmetrical is for group A^ which is positively skewed. The 
special virtue of this kind of comparison, as contrasted with that 
afforded by means of frequency polygons and ogives, is that many 
more facts about a distribution can be recorded, and yet because 
of no overlapping of the drawings there is direct comparison without 
confusions. 


Exercises 

1. Carry through the following steps for the first distribution of chemistry- 
aptitude scores in Data C (page 27) : 

a Find the cumulative frequencies, and tabulate them 
h Plot a cumulative distribution curve similar to Fig 8 (page 65) 

c. Find the cumulative percentages and proportions, and tabulate them 

d. Plot the ogive distribution, showing the smoothed curve. 

e. Compute the interpolated centiles that divide the distribution into tenths 
/. Derive centile norms from the smoothed ogive, and set up a table of norms 
g. Prepare a centile profile chart including the norms for this test and any 

others for which you have norms. 

2 Repeat the steps, particularly Steps a, c, d, and/, for any other distribution of 
test scores 

3. Prepare bar diagrams like those in Fig 11 (page 74) for comparing two or 
more distributions, such as the two in Data C or Data G. 
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THE NORMAL DISTRIBUTION CURVE 

Repeatedly have sets of measurements in psychology and education 
yielded frequency distributions that resemble the bell-shaped normal, 
or Gaussian, curve. And because the normal curve has so many useful 
mathematical properties, it is quite natural that we should exploit 
those properties in dealing with psychologiccd and educational data. 
Without the use of the Gaussian curve and its convenient charac- 
teristics, many things that we now do with data would otherwise be 
impossible It is important, tlierefore, that the student develop at 
least a moderate understanding of the normal curve in order that he 
may wisely apply the statistical piocedures that depend upon it. 

Normality of Distribution Is Assumed. — It must be confessed at the 
outset that no set of data ever obtained, whether they be measurements 
of a group of individuals with respect to some biological, psychological, 
social, or educational trait or whether they be repeated observations of a 
single phenomenon, ever conforms exactly to the normal distribution 
pattern. Even though the larger population from which our sample 
came is perfectly normally distributed (even this is probably never 
strictly true), sampling, no matter how extensive or representative it 
may be, is bound to give us some irregularities, with deviations from 
the normal form Whenever, therefore, we treat our data as if they 
were normally distributed, or arose from a population that is normally 
distributed, we are assuming an ideal pattern for the sake of simplicity, 
rationality, and convenience. Sometimes we are more justified and 
sometimes less; we can never be absolutely sure, because the entire 
population is rarely or never measured, and the true shape of dis- 
tribution is never known. 

We can justify our assumption of normality in several ways. 
One is the rational approach, which attempts to point out that the 
phenomenon we are measuring results from a number of independent 
causes occurring in chance combination, as in the tossing of coins or in 
the combinations of hereditary genes. Very rarely is this kind of 
argument possible because of our ignorance of underlying causes. 
Another kind of approach is empirical, in which we can show that, with 

76 
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the use of the measuring scale that we did use, the grouped data 
present a frequency distribution that obviously possesses a bell-shaped 
contour. Furthermore, there are statistical tests that can be applied 
to show whether or not the frequencies we obtained deviate too much 
from the normal-curve picture to cause us to reject our hypothesis that 
the data camxC by random sampling from a normally distributed 
population. 

Two Reasons for Caution. — ^There are two considerations, however, 
which should cause us to pause befoie making the hypothesis or 
assumption of normality. One has to do with the question of sampling 
and the other with the question of the validity of our measuimg scale 
A population may well be normally distributed, yet because of our 
method of drawing cases for measurement we may obtain a skewed 
or otherwise distorted form of distribution This is a case of biased 
sampling. A large population of ten-year-old children would probably 
be distributed normally when measured for mental age. But if we 
confine ourselves to ten-year-old children in the fouith grade only, 
where most ten-year-olds are probably present because of menial 
retardation and a few for other reasons, the distribution of mental ages 
would be positively skewed. The ten-year-olds m the sixth grade would 
probably yield a negatively skewed distribution, for the majority of 
them are accelerated by reason of precocity and a few for other causes. 
Both are cases of biased sampling. An unbiased, representative 
sampling would not confine itself to fifth-grade children, but would 
take ten-year-olds in correct ratios from all grades where they appear, 
would take them in correct proportions as to sex, economic status, and 
other factors considered significant. 

Another factor making for skewness even when the population 
is normally distributed, also, at other times, making for normality of 
distribution in the sample when the population distribution is skewed, 
is a systematic change in the size of unit of measurement over the 
range of cases measured. If in a mental test the measurement is the 
number of correct responses and if among the easy items there is little 
difference in ability required to pass additional items but among the 
hard ones there are great increments of ability involved, we have a 
rubbery” yardstick with small units at the lower end and large ones 
at the upper end. If on a scale of this ability wdiere ideal units are 
equal, there is a genuinely normal distribution, w^hat will happen to 
the distribution on our 'Tmbbery” scale? The effect of the faulty 
scale here would be to enlarge (apparently) differences at the low er end 
of the scale. Negative skewing would be the result, but it is an artificial 
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skewing. Had the true distribution of the population been positively 
skewed, the fault in the scale might have been such as just to correct it 
for skewness and to yield what is apparently a symmetrical, normal 
distribution. 

These cautions kept in mind should serve to inhibit many dogmatic 
assertions that might otherwise be made about the shape of distribution 
of measurements. The shape of distribution is always a function of 
the kind of measuring scale, and all conclusions that involve form of 
distribution should take this fact into account. The conviction that 
general populations are genuinely normally distributed with respect 
to most qualities is very strong, however; so it is usually the marked 
deviation from normality in a sample that arouses questidns. We may 
then question either our method of sampling or our measuring scale. 
One or both of these factors may be responsible for the discrepancy. 
But when our sample distribution turns out reasonably normal in 
appearance, because of the conviction just mentioned we may feel some 
assurance that our sampling and our measuring scale are probably free 
from distortions, though of course we can never be certain of this. 
The conviction does lead us to apply the Gaussian curve in many 
useful ways, even in turning crude judgments into scaled measure- 
ments, as we shall see later. We frequently feel that the risk in 
making the normal assumption is well worth while because of the 
invaluable results and conclusions it affords. We can always state 
our conclusions with the reservation that they are true to the extent 
that our assumptions are valid. As a matter of fact, all other con- 
clusions should be couched in similar terms, for none is without its 
foundation of assumptions of one kind or another, whether stated or 
not. All scientific conclusions rest on assumptions, in the final analysis, 
and he who would know the import of those conclusions best is the one 
who knows those assumptions best. 

The Nature oe the Normal Curve 

The Relation of the Normal Curve to Probability. — ^The Gaussian 
curve is also sometimes called the normal probability curve and is said 
to be the result of the ‘4aws of chance.^^ In a sense, this is true. 
We cannot here go into an involved discussion of probability and of 
the way in which the Gaussian curve is logically related to probability. 
It is sufficient for our present purposes to point out the usual example 
of how a normal distribution can be approximated by means of coin 
tossing. If we thoroughly shake a set of 6 coins and toss them to land 
where and how they may, the result can turn out in seven ways; the 
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number of heads can vary all the way from 0 to 6. In a total of 64 
tossings, according to the principles of probability, we should expect 
the following frequencies for various numbers of heads : 


Heads 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 1 

6 

Frequencies 

1 ' 

6 

IS 

1 

20 

15 

6 

1 


If we tossed the 6 coins twice as many times, w^e should expect these 
frequencies to be doubled. Actually obtained frequencies will deviate 
from these expected ones by small amounts In one such experiment 
with 128 tosses, the obtained frequencies were as given here: 


Heads 

0 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

Obtained frequencies 

2 

14 

25 

38 

36 

12 

1 

Expected frequencies 

2 

12 

30 

40 

30 

12 

2 


This situation is shown graphically in Fig 12, where the obtained 
frequencies furnish the basis for the histogram and the expected 
frequencies furnish the basis for the superimposed normal curve. 



Fig. 12. — A distribution curve representing the frequencies ^■\ltIl which various 
numbers of heads c"'' by chance m tossing six coins, also, in histogram 

form, the obtained ’'u. of 128 tossings 

A 6-coin problem gives us a 7-sided frequency polygon (not counting 
the base line). A 10-coin problem gives us an 11 -sided contour, etc., 
the number of sides being equal to the number of coins plus 1. If 
we do not enlarge the base line of our distribution but keep subdividing 
it into smaller and smaller units as we increase the number of coins, 
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the contour of the distribution curve approaches the smooth bell form. 
The number of class intervals we choose in grouping obtained measure- 
ments has nothing to do with the number of coins, our choice being 
entirely arbitrary. The class intervals and their frequencies merely 
give us descriptions of the contour at points along the way. If there 
are things like coins m the phenomenon we are measuring {ix , coins’’ 
such as genes, which may be present or absent, or such as responses 
that do or do not occur) we almost always lack information as to 
how many such coins” are operating. Probably there are a great 
many, although even if there w^ere only 6, as m the com example, and 
if our measurements naturally fell therefore into seven class intervals, 
the normal distribution could still be roughly approached, as can be 
seen in Fig 12. 

The Equation for the Normal Curve. — Mathematically, when we are 
dealing with the properties of the normal curve, it is the situation with 
an infinite number of coins” that we suppose. This enables the 
mathematician to give to the curve an equation that describes the 
relationship of a frequency to its corresponding measurement. This 
equation reads 


r = 



(13) 


where Y = frequency. 

N == number of measurements. 
a = standard deviation of the distribution. 

TT == 3,1416. 

e = 2.718 (the base of the Naperian system of logarithms). 

-c = deviation of a measurement from the mean (or X — M ) . 
Since the values for w and e are known, if we substitute them in the 
equation, it becomes 


F = 


lY 

2.50660“ 


he! 

2.718 


For any distribution we may have at hand, we know the values for 
N and for cr, and these can be inserted in their places in the equation. 
The equation would then be in a form with only V and x the unknowns. 
We could then assign certain values to x, within the range of our 
measurements, and then solve the equation for the corresponding 
values of F. In this way, we could determine the entire normal 
distribution curve that best fits our data. The arithmetical work 
would be a little laborious, but fortunately we have the use of statistical 
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tables to aid us in this. Table B (see page 318) is one well suited to 
tins pin pose 

Determiriing the Best-fitting Normal Distribution for a Set of Data. 
For the sake of an illustration that will help us to appreciate the mean- 
ing of the normal curve, let us find the expected frequencies in a 
paiticular instance, a distribution of 86 scores in a memory test. The 
best-fitting noimal cuive for any set of data has the same mean and 
standaid deviatjon as those computed from the actual data. The 
distribution of obtained frequencies of memory-test scores is given in 
column (7) of Tdle 2S. The mean of this distribution is 26.1, and the 


Table 25 — O^rAiuiNc the Expected Frequencies / in the Cl\ss Intervals 
EOR THE Meaiory Test, on the Assumption that the True Distribution 

Is Norm\l 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Scores 

X 

Midpoint 

cr 

Deviation 

Standaid 

score 

y 

Fiom 
Table B 

/. 

Expected 

frequency 

fo 

Observed 

frequency 

44-46 

45 

+18 9 

2 93 

0055 

0 2 

0 

41-43 

42 

+ 15 9 

2 47 

0189 

0 8 

1 

38-40 

39 

+ 12 9 

2 00 

0540 

2 2 

4 

35-37 

36 

+ 99 

1 53 

1238 

5 0 

5 

32-34 

33 

+ 69 

1 07 

2251 

9 0 

8 

29-31 

30 

+ 3 9 

0 60 

3332 

13 3 

14 

26-28 

27 

+ 09 

0 14 

3951 

15 8 

17 

23-25 

24 

- 2 1 

1 -0 33 

3778 

IS 1 

9 

20-22 

i 21 

- 5 1 

1 -0 79 

2920 

11 7 

13 

17-19 

1 18 

- 8.1 

-1 26 

1804 

7 2 

8 

14r-16 

' 15 

-11 1 

-1 72 

0909 

3 6 

1 3 

11-13 

12 

-14 1 

-2 19 ^ 

0363 

1 5 ; 

4 

8-10 

9 

-17 1 

-2 65 

0119 

0 5 ; 

1 0 

Sums 



i 

j 85 9 

86 "o" 


Each column of numoers j 3 dcu\ td fiun the one pieceding by the following com- 
putations (see text fui ov[>]a laL nisj 
Column (3) a: - X - 2C 1 
Column (4) z = a/6 15 
Column (5) y comes imm B 
Column (6) / = 40 X v 

standard deviation is 6.dS Our task is to find the frequencies to be 
expected in the same class inteivals for a normal distribution with a 
mean of 26.1, a standard deviation of 6 45, and an N of 86. 
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Standard Measurements or Scores. — In order to use equation (13) 
to find these frequencies, we must know how far each class interval 
deviates from the mean in terms of standard deviations. Each interval 
is given the value of its midpoint as its point on the score scale X 
These X values are listed in column (2) of Table 2S. Note that we 
have included one class interval beyond the range of obtained scores 
at each end of the distribution. This is because the best-fitting normal 
curve usually has some small frequencies (perhaps fractional) in those 
extreme positions, even though the obtained frequencies there are 
zero. The equation for the normal curve calls for deviatio7ts rather 
than original scores — in other words, for X — M , or small for each 
class interval. These are listed in column (3). In this problem, 
each one is found by the solution of X — 26.1 for every interval. A 
simple check is to see that each one is three units (the size of the 
interval) distant from its immediate neighbors. The next step involves 
a new process; the determination of the standard measurement or 
standard score, for every interval. The standard score is given by the 
formula 



In the equation for the normal curve, it will be seen that the exponent 
of e, which is can be written or in other words, 

it is times the standard score squared. We shall find the standard 
score invaluable again and again. The statistical tables are constructed 
on the basis of standard scores. It matters not, then, what our original 
means and standard deviations are numerically. Reducing all raw 
scores to standard scores places them all on the same basis or common 
denominator. For our illustrative problem, the standard scores 
are given in column (4) of Table 25. Each number in column (4) 
is obtained by dividing the corresponding number in column (3) by 
6.45, the standard deviation. 

Determinmg Frequencies for the Class Internals. — Having obtained 
the standard score for each class interval, we are now ready to look up 
the corresponding ordinate in the general statistical table, Table B. 
These are listed in column (5) of the work table. The ordinates in this 
table are not exactly the frequencies we have been wanting to find. 
Those frequencies also depend upon N [see equation (13)]. Table B 
is constructed on the assumption that N = 1, and cr ~ 1. For our 
distribution of 86 cases and a different a, we must make a certain 
adjustment. We must multiply each y value by a certain number to 
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find the expected frequency /g. The general formula is 


In this problem, 


fe — 



y 


<r 


3 X 86 258 

.45 6.45 


(IS) 


When this multiplier is used with the numbers in column (5), the 
frequencies we desired are finally forthcoming, and they are given in 
column (6). 

Comparing Obtained and Theoretical Frequencies . — As a rough 
check upon all the work, we sum these frequencies, and the result 
should be very close to N but will usually be slightly less than A, 
because in the normal curve there are still fractions of frequencies even 
beyond the limits we have included here. Had we not gone one class 
interval beyond the obtained data, we should have lost .2 of a fre- 
quency at the upper end and .5 at the low^er, and the sum would have 
been 85.2 instead of 85.9. As it is, we have still lacking only .1 of a 
case; not enough to worry about, and we may accept our check as one 
indication of correct work. A comparison of expected with obtained 
frequencies is always a rough check but is very rough, because we expect 
small discrepancies within class intervals. Looking down the columns, 
we find only one or two serious discrepancies. One is the difference 
between 15.1 and 9, and the other is between 1.5 and 4. Both the 
obtained frequencies of 9 and 4 are out of line but are probably merely 
chance discrepancies, coming under the heading ‘‘errors of sam- 
pling,” and are no more serious than may be expected in a coin-tossing 
experiment.^ 

Plotting the Best-fitting Normal Curve. — We could now use the 
expected frequencies as the basis of plotting the best-fitting, smooth, 
normal distribution curve for the memory-test data. If plotting such a 
curve is our only objective, however, we have done some unnecessary 
work. A shorter procedure for locating enough points for drawing 
the smooth best-fitting curve will now be explained. It follow^s 
precisely the same principles laid down in the previous discussion. 

^ The customary v?ay of determining whether the discrepancies between theo- 
retical and obtained frequencies aie so large as not to be attributable to sampling 
errors is to employ the chi-square test (see Ch. IX, particularly p 173) The cM- 
square test, as applied to the normal-curve hypothesis, tells us the probability that 
an obtained set of frequencies is not normally distributed 
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But instead of being tied down to class intervals and their midpoints 
for our X values, we instead arbitrarily choose standard scores at con- 
venient values apart, as in the first column of Table 26. Since 
they are simple numbers, no interpolation will be necessary in using 
Table B. Since the positive standard scores duplicate the negative 
ones, half the work of looking up y values is obviated, unless one wishes 


Table 26 — Obtaining the Best-fitting Normal Curve for the Data on the 
Memory Test for the Purpose of Plotting the Curve 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(-t) 

(5) 

Standard score 

y 

From Table B 

U 

Expected 

frequency 

Deviation 

X 

Raw score 

+3 0 

.0044 

0 2 

4-19 4 

45 5 

4-2 5 

0175 

0 7 

+ 16 1 

42 2 

4-2 0 

.0540 

2 2 

+12 9 

39 0 

+1 5 

1295 

5 2 

+ 97 

35 8 

4-1 0 

2420 

9 7 

+ 64 

1 32 5 

-fO 5 

3521 1 

14 1 

+ 3 2 

29 3 

0 0 

3989 

15 8 

0 0 

26 1 

~0 5 

3521 

14 1 

- 3 2 

22 9 

-1 0 

2420 

9 7 

-64 

19 7 

-1 5 

1295 

5.2 

-97 

16.4 

-2 0 

0540 

2 2 

-12 9 

13 2 

-2 5 

0175 

0 7 

-16 1 

10 0 

-3 0 

0044 

0 2 

-19 4 

6 7 


The numbers in the columns are obtained as follows 
Column (1) . Arbitrarily chosen. 

Column (3) : 40 X y 
Column (4) 6 45 X 2. 

Column (5). ir -f- 26 1 

to repeat the process as a check. The expected frequencies are again 
found by ' * * 3 ^ by iN /c^ in this case, by 40. To find the score 

points on the scale of measurement corresponding to our expected 
frequencies, we require the last two columns. The deviation x in 
column (4) is found by the equation 

X = so* (16) 

which is derived from formula (14). Then the corresponding raw 
score in the last column is simply equal to M + x, or, in this problem, 

26.1 +■ oc. 
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Having these score points and their corresponding frequencies, we 
can construct the graph shown in Fig 13. The observed frequencies 
(fo) are also plotted as circlets to show where they fall with respect 
to the best-fitting normal curve. The reasonableness of the fit is rather 
obvious. It would probably have been not so easy to duplicate this 



Fig 13 — The best-fitting noimal disiribuuon curve for the mcnior)-ti^t cfiita 
Obtained frequencies are by the circlets The normal curve the 

same mean and standard ' ■ the obtained dislii]>uti(m 

normal curve by the smoothing process recommended in Ch II. We 
may say by way of general conclusion that if our obtained mean and 
standard deviation approximate closely the mean and signn of the 
normally distributed population from which our sample came, the dis- 
tribution for the population looks like the normal curve m Fig. 13. 

Areas under the NoRMiVL Curve 

Perhaps the greatest usefulness of the normal curve lies in the 
relationship of the amount of aiea under the cuive lying between 
certain limits on the base line. In terms of mental-test scores, for 
example, this simply means the number or percentage of the cases to 
be expected between two score points. This is because the area under 
the curve represents the number or percentage of cases. The total area 
is equal to iV, the total nmnher of cases. But if we think in terms of a 
standard curve w^here N == 100, we can readily deal with percentages. 
For example, SO per cent of the surface lies above the mean and SO 
per cent below. We can also think in terms of a standard curve whose 
total surface is equal to 1, or unity. In this instance wc deal with 
proportions. The proportion of the area, or cases, lying above the mean 
is .5 and the proportion below is .S. The statistical tables are given 
in teiuns of a total area of 1, and the areas of certain segments are 
listed as proportions, but it is just as easy to talk in terms of per- 
centages. A percentage is a proportion by 100, and a pro- 
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portion is a percentage divided by 100. Thus .46 of the surface is 46 
per cent; and 72 per cent of the cases is .72 of the surface, etc. 

PropoiHon of the Area between the Mean and Some Measurement 
or Score. — We have already had occasion to say that the interval 
extending one standard deviation on either side of the mean includes 
about two- thirds of the cases. To say the same thing in another way, 
from the mean to plus Icr are to be expected about one- third of the cases, 
and from the mean to minus Icr, another one-third of the cases. We can 
verify this by referring to Table B and looking up the proportion of the 



Fig 14 — Different percentages of area under the normal curve within the various 
1 -sigma units on the base hne. 



Fig. 15. — ^Proportions of the total area under the normal curve within certain 
standard-score limits on the base line 

area between the mean and l<r {i.e., a z equal to 1.00), The area given 
to four decimal places is .3413, or three thousand four hundred thirteen 
ten-thousandths of the area. If there were a normal distribution with 
10,000 cases, 3,413 of them would be expected between the mean and 
Id. In terms of percentage, it would be 34.13 per cent, or 34.13 cases 
in 100. The total interval from +1(t to —Id contains twice this area, 
or .6826, or 68.26 per cent. Figure 14 illustrates these facts graphically. 
We now see that this is a little more than two-thirds (which would be 
66.67 per cent), but with small deviations from normality occurring 
on every hand we can afford to be so rough with our expectations as 
to give it as two-thirds. 

From Table B, we can also see that between the mean and a point 
2d distant (either above or below, i,e., either +2d or —2d), we should 
expect .4772 of the total surface, or 47.72 per cent of the cases. 
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Included in the range from — 2 <t to +2cr, we should find twice this 
proportion, or .9544 of the area, or 95.44 per cent of the cases. Out 
to So- from the mean extends .4987 of the area, and in both directions 
from the mean to So- we find twice this, or .9974 of the area. Only 
26 cases in 10,000 (10,000 — 9,974), therefore, should be expected 
beyond the range from — 3cr to -\-3o in a large sample. 

To take another example of a less special nature, how much of the 
area under the normal curve will be found between the mean and 
+0.780-? From the table, we find this to be .2823. In still another 
problem, how many cases lie between the mean and "-1.47cr? From 
the table, we find this to be .4292. Figure 15 illustrates these two 
cases. It will be seen that the positive or negative sign of 2 merely 
tells us whether the area extends above the mean or below. The 
numerical size of 2 , whether positive or negative, determines the 
amount of area between the mean and the point. 

So far we have begun each problem of this type with some particular 
z or standard measurement. Let us start the problem a step or two 
further back and begin with some raw score or measurement. In 
the more practical case, we begin with X, not z. In the memory-test 
data, we may inquire what proportion of the cases come between the 
mean (26.1) and a score of 35, or a point of 35 on the scale of measure- 
ment. This point deviates 8.9 points from the mean {X — If = +8.9). 
This is the deviation The standard score 2 is x/o, which equals 
8.9/6.45 = +1.38. Everything must be transformed info standard 
measure before the probability table may be utilized. Entering the table 
with a 2 of 1.38, we find the corresponding area to be .4162. In other 
words, 41.62 per cent of the cases in a normal distribution would be 
found between the mean and 35 points on the scale. In the memory- 
test data, 41.62 per cent of 86 is 35.8, or, in w+ole numbers, 36 cases. 
In a similar manner, which the student should verify, between the mean 
and a score of 20 are .3276 of the cases, or approximately 28. Between 
the mean and 15 are about 39 cases of the 86, and if we go on down to a 
score point of 5, we find 49.95 per cent of the cases. 

Special interest attaches to the question of the proportion of cases 
between the mean and a score of 30.45. It will be found that the 
standard score corresponding to this is 0.6745. From the table we find 
that the proportion of the area to this point is .25, or exactly one- 
fourth. This case is illustrated in Fig. 16. In short, the point at 
0.674S<j corresponds to a distance of 1() from the mean. 

The Area above or below a Certain Point on the Scale. — For a given 
deviate or standard score, Table B also gives us the proportion of the 
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areas above a certain point on the scale or below it. Above a point at 
+ 1(T will be found .1587 of the area. This is found in column (C) of 
Table B, because when a vertical line is erected at +1<t (see Fig. 17)^ 
it divides the total area under the curve into two portions^ the one above 
the line being the smaller of the two. Below the point +lo- is the 
remainder of the area, or the larger portion [found in column (B) of the 
table], including 8413, or 84 13 per cent of the area. If we were 
interested in the point — Icr, the larger portion under the curve is now 



Fig 16 — ^ cases to be expected between certain score limits in the 

memor; ^ ' on the_assumption that the distribution is normal 



Fig. 17. — Proportions of the area above and below the standard score of Tla* and 
under the normal curve 

above the point of division and is found in column (B), whereas the 
portion below, being the smaller of the two, is found in column (C). 
The situation is just reversed to the case where the division comes at 
+l<r. It is necessary to keep in mind in this kind of problem whether 
the area we wish to know is under the smaller end of the curve, all on 
one side of the mean, or whether it is under the larger side of the 
curve extending across the mean. 

The proportion of the area above the point at +0.780- is in the 
smaller portion, and found in column (C), it is .2177. The area below 
— L47cr is also under the smaller portion of the curve, and from column 
(C), we find that it is .0708 (see Fig. IS). The area above the point 
““1.47<r would be equal to 1.0 — .0708, which is .9292. Or it can be 
found from column (B), since it occupies the larger portion under the 
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curve, and this also gives us .9292. Or, from Fig. 15, we can see that 
it is the sum of the area from the point to the mean (.4292) plus 500, 
which gives the same result 

In the memory-test data, where the mean is 26.1 and a is 6,45, we 
may ask for the percentage of the cases to be expected below a scoie 
of IS. Deviating from the mean 11.1 points, when this is divided by 
6.45, we find that the s-score is —1.72. Corresponding to a s of — 1.72 
is an area of .0427 in the tail of the normal curve (see Fig. 16). We 
may expect 4.27 per cent of the cases below a score of IS; or, out of 
86, this would be 3.7 cases. Above a score of IS, we should expect the 
remainder of the cases, naturally; i.e,, a proportion of .9573, a per- 
centage of 95.27, and in number of cases, 82.3. Above a score of 30.45, 
which corresponds to a s-score of +0.6745, we should expect 25 per cent 
of the cases. 

Area between Two Points on the Scale. — ^Tlie first case of this kind 
of problem has already been mentioned when we asked for the propor- 
tion of the area between — 1<7- and +lcr and the like. When the two 
score points are on two sides of the mean, it is simply a matter of 
summing the two areas between the mean and the two points For 
example, between the points — 1.47(r and +0.78o-, we have the two 
areas .4292 and .2823 to add (see Fig. 15). The result is .7115, or 
71.15 per cent. 

When the two points lie on the same side of the mean, it is a matter 
of subtracting the smaller area from the larger, more inclusive area. 
For example, the area between points at +1<7 and +2 (t can be found 
by first obtaining from the table the area from the mean to + 10 * 
(which is .3413) and the area from the mean to +2 <t (which is .4772). 
The area we seek is .4772 — .3413 = .1359 (see Fig. 14). The area 
between points — 2(r and —3cr would be the area .4987 [from Table B, 
column (A)] minus .4772 (from the same source). The difference is 
equal to .0215, which is illustrated in Fig. 14. 

The area between two raw-score points again involves the deter- 
mination of s-scores as the first step. In the memory-test data, 
between scores 10 and 20, which correspond to ^-scores of —2.50 and 
—0.945, respectively, the area is the difference between 4938 and 
.3276, which is .1662, or 16.62 per cent. The areas from the mean to 
the two s-scores are found as usual in Table B. As one more example 
from the same data, the proportion of the cases between scores of 30 
and 35 is equal to .1888, for the 2 :-scores are +0 60S and +1.38, respec- 
tively, and the area to the mean in the two cases 2274 and .4162. The 
student should verify these estimates. 
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Points above or below Which Certain Proportions of the Cases Fal. 
The next problems reverse the processes that have just been described 
Before, we were given points on the scale of measurement to determine 
areas, now we are given areas from which to determine points on the 
scale- For example, above what point in the normal curve does the 
highest 10 per cent of the cases come? Ten per cent is a proportion 
of 10. We could now use Table B in reverse, but it is much more 
convenient to utilize Table C, which gives the proportions in even steps. 
We are faced with a problem that gives the proportion in the tail 
of the curve, so we look in the last column for C, the smaller area. 
We find the s-score corresponding to it to be 1.2816. This will be with 
plus sign, since we are talking about the highest 10 per cent (see Fig. 
18). Had w^e asked below what point does the lowest 10 per cent fall. 



Fig. 18. — Scores above or below which certain percentages of the cases are expected 
in the memory-test distribution, assuming normality of distribution 

the answer would have been —1 2816cr. If the question is, Above 
what score lies the highest 80 per cent of the cases? we are then 
dealing with the larger proportion under the curve, so we look for the 
proportion of .80 in the first column of Table C. The corresponding 
2-score is — 0,8416(r (see Fig. 18). Had we asked for the point below 
which is the lowest 80 per cent, the answer would have been +0 8416. 

To apply these same questions to the memory- test data, we need 
go a step further and transform the 2 -scores into terms of the raw-score 
scale. The highest 10 per cent come above a z of +1.2816. Multiply- 
ing this by <7 (which is 6.4S), we obtain the deviation (^i;) of +8.27. 
The mean (or 26.1) plus 8.27 gives us a score of 34.37 points. The 
highest 10 per cent in a normal curve with mean of 26.1 and sigma of 
6,45 would come above the point 34.37. It happens that this point 
comes close to the division point between two class intervals, or 34.S. 
In the actual distribution (see Table 25), 10 cases, or close to 12 per cent, 
were scores of 35 or above, which is good agreement. Ten per cent 
would have called for 8.6 cases, or 9 in whole numbers. 
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The highest 80 per cent of the cases, which we found to come above 
a 2 -score of —0 8416cr, will be expected above a raw score of what? 
The deviation of this point from the mean is —5.43 points, or a score 
of 20.67. This comes close to another division point between class 
intervals, namely, 20.5. In the actual distribution, 71 or 82 5 per cent 
of the cases are above a score of 20.5. Again the agreement between 
obtained proportion and expected proportion is quite close. To take 
one more case, which gives a point exactly between class intervals, we 
ask above what point are 93.2 per cent of the cases? The point turns 
out to be a score of 16.5 points (the student should verify this). The 
actual percentage of cases above this score point is 92 — again a very 
close agreement. 

Centiles and Corresponding 2-scores. — By now it may be apparent 
that we can look up in the tables the 2 -score corresponding to any given 
centiie. For example, is the point below which are 90 per cent of the 
cases. Entering Table C with .90 in column (B), we find the cor- 
responding 2 to be +1.2816. Corresponding to ^so is the 2 -score of 
+0.8416. We could find the c()rrc^porc‘i’'g raw-score points cor- 
responding to all these 2 -scores for any particular distribution. If the 
assumption of normal distribution is valid, this procedure would be an 
advance step over the recommendation of smoothed ogives for setting 
up centiie norms. But if there is any noticeable skewing in the dis- 
tribution, this procedure would be rather questionable. The smoothed- 
ogive method would leave the actual skewness taken into account. 
Since further measurements with the same test will probably yield 
the same kind of distribution from the same population, this deviation 
from normality should be represented in the norms. 

It can now be explained how, earlier, (see Table 24, page 72), we 
arrived at the spacing of centiie scores on the profile chart (Fig 10, 
page 73). The values given to represent the spacing of the centiles 
are the 2 -scores corresponding to them, and they were obtained as was 
explained in the preceding paragraph. The result is to normalize the 
distribution of ail tests, w+ether the original measjri’ig scale gave a 
normal distribution or not. There is, in other words, a general under- 
lying assumption of normal distribution of the population in all the 
abilities represented in the profile chart. The most important gain in so 
doing is to transform measurements of all abilities into the terms of a 
common intelligible scale. 

The Points between Which Lie Certain Proportions of the Middle 
Cases. — Among the problems involving area under the curve, there 
remains the case in which, given the area of a central group, what are 
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the score limits of that group ? The only practical case here occurs when 
the central group is evenly balanced on eithei side of the mean, the mid- 
dle SO per cent, 80 per cent, or 90 per cent Those groups, it will be 
remembered, are significant in connection with indicators of variability 
and are given distinction in the graphic device illustrated in Fig. 11 
(page 74). Here, however, we are talking about the best-fitting 
normal cuive and not the original distribution The middle SO per cent 
extends fiom Qi to Qz, or from to Going to the tables with a 

proportion of .7S, we find the coi responding s to be, as we should 
expect, 0 674Scr. The two points bounding this middle SO per cent aie 
— 0.674S and +0 674S. in the distribution of memory-test scores, 
these points woald correspond to actual scores of 21 7S and 30 4S. 
The interpolated Qi and Qz m this same obtained distribution were 
21 00 and 30.85, respectively, or not very far from those estimated in 
the best-fiLtmg curve. The middle 80 per cent extends from piQ to 
^90 We have previously determined these to be at a distance of 
1.2816o-, minus and plus. The corresponding raw scores are 17.83 
and 34 37. The interpolated 10th and 90th cen tiles are 17.1 and 3S.3, 
again in close agreement. This kind of problem has really little applica- 
tion in psychological and educational statistics, but is included for the 
sake of completeness and with the hope that it may lend further 
insight into the several ramifications of the normal distribution curve. 
All other problems having to do with area illustrated above do have 
numerous and valuable applications, some of which we shall meet in 
the next chapter. 


Exercises 

1. a. Toss SIX pennies 64 times After each throw, note and record the number 
of heads. Compare your obtained frequencies with the expected frequen- 
cies Plot frequency polygons of the two distributions. Compute the 
mean and standard deviation of the distribution 

b. Toss the same six pennies 64 times more, obtaining a new set of data like 
the first Compute the mean and standard deviation of this distribution, 
and make comparisons with the first obtained distribution and with the 
theoretical distribution 

c. Combine the two distributions into a single one. Are the frequencies now 
any nearer the expected ones? Compute the mean and standard deviation 
Are they any nearer the mean and standard deviation of the theoretical 
distribution? 

d. One more experiment may be tried in which some of the outcomes with a 
small number of heads are not counted, but another throw is immediately 
substituted Every second case in which at a glance you can tell the 
number of heads is small, should be ignored and the trial repeated. Again, 
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obtain 64 record trials. This situation illustrates a biased sampling 
What is the effect upon the frequencies^ 
e. What would happen m another set of trials if one penny were left head up, 
only the remaining five being thrown each time but all six coins being 
observed and all heads being counted^ 

2 Determine the standaid scores for all the midpoints in the distribution of Data 
J Also determine the ^:;-scores for the following raw scores 40, 55, 72, 85, 95 

3 From Table B, determine the ordinate value at each midpoint of distribution 
J 

4 Find the expected fiequency for each class inteival, and tabulate them and 
the observed frequencies in parallel columns State some inferences that you can 
draw fiom your results 

Data J — Distribution or Spelling-test Scores in \ Superior Group of 

Freshmen" 


Scores 

f 

82-85 

1 

78-81 

8 

74-77 

8 

70-73 

5 

66-69 

34 

62-65 

21 

58-61 

39 

54-57 

32 

50-53 

20 

46-49 

7 

42-45 

3 

38-41 

0 

34-37 

1 

Sum . 

179 

hlean . 

61 

<r 

8 


^ The test was one of the Coopeiative senes, and the scores are T-scores (see p 99 ) . 

5 Find the best-fitting normal curve for Data J after the manner of Table 26 
Plot the curve along with the obtained frequencies 

6 Find the pioportions and percentages of the areas under the normal curve 

between the mean and the following c-scores* —215 —185 —019 

4-0 375 4-1 108 4-3 52 

7 Find the proportions and numbers of the cases to be expected between the 

mean and the folio wung scores in Data / 35 45 60 75 795 38 ^5 

8 Find the proportions of the area the following s-scores 4-2 15 4-162 

4-0175 -0 36 -1 945 -2 875. Also, heiou? the follo\Mng s-scores* 

-3,85 -1 225 -06745 4-0005 4-1 756 4-2 385 

9 Find the proportions and numbers of cases to be expected in Distribution J 

above the following scores 80 55 65 27 69.5 54.5 41 5. And 

below these scores 85 45 56 35 77.5 41.5 61.5. Whenever 

possible, compare expected with obtained frequencies 
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10 Find the proportions of the area falling hetu^ccn ;:-scores of — 1 50 to +1 2S 

-0 05 to +2 76 +0 55 to +0 95 -2 78 to -112 +3 15 to +2 95 

-0 72 to -1 05 +1 24 to -0 33 

11 Find the proportions and numbers of cases to be expected in Distribution/ 

between scores of 70 and 80 35 and 45 45 and 65 65 5 and 77 5 49 5 

and 57 5 45 5 and 65 5 65 5 and 69 6 61 5 and 65 6 53 5 and 57 5 

Whenever possible, compare expected wnth obtained frequencies 

12 Give in terms of standard measurements the points above which the following 
percentages of the cases fall in the normal distribution 85, 55, 35, 42 3, 66 7, and 
9 42 per cent 

13 Give the j:-scores below which the following proportions of the cases will fall* 

14 .62 375 418 729 

14 Above what scores in Distribution / will the following percentages of the cases 
be expected 12, 54, 84 13, 5 75, and 68 4 per cent^ 

15 Below what scores in Distribution / should we expect the following number of 

cases 11 63 89 5 123 162? Compare expected with actual cumula- 

tive frequencies 

16 What 3-scores correspond to the following centile points 75 62.5 16 7 

5 99? 

17. Between what score limits in Distribution / should we expect the middle 
80 per cent of the cases^ The middle 50 per cent? The middle 90 per cent? Com- 
pare these with the interpolated limits for these same percentages. 



CHAPTER VII 

SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE NORMAL CURVE 

As indicated in the preceding chapter, we shall find here described 
a number of procedures that depend upon the use of the normal 
probability curve. They fall roughly into two groups: one kind 
normalizes distributions and sometimes, in addition, yields general 
or all-purpose scales of measurement, and the other kind enables us to 
create measurements out of incompletely metric data, such as rank 
orders, ratings, and the like. 

Normalizing Distributions. — ^By '^normalizing distributions,’^ we 
mean to modify scales of measurement in such a way that the resulting 
frequencies conform to the normal form. It is sometimes believed 
that the form of distribution of the population from which the sample 
came is really normal and that the obtained measurements yielded an 
artifically distorted form of distribution. At other times it is decided 
that for the sake of convenience the data should be revised in such a 
manner that the resulting distribution is normal. There are many 
things to be gained by so doing, as we shall see. Briefly, among them 
are the advantages of being able to express many different kinds of 
measurements in terms of a common scale, with the same unit and the 
same zero point. Most psychological and educational measurements, 
in their original form, are made in terms of unique measuring scales. 
A measurement of 45 units or a score of 45 in one instance does not equal 
a measurement or score of 45 in another. In our search for common 
ground for the many diverse types of measurement, the normal curve 
often comes to our rescue. Standard-score scales, T-score scales, and 
other scaled-score systems all depend upon the normal curve as their 
basis. 

Scaling of Observations. — Many quantitative data are obtained, 
or come to us, as incomplete measurements. Examples of this are 
judgments in terms of rank order. Several observers, for instance, 
have placed 25 specimens of art in rank order from best to worst with 
respect to some artistic quality. Assuming that these 25 specimens do 
belong at certain positions along a continuum for this quality, but not 

95 
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at equidistant steps, can we deteimine those positions and spacings 
(probably unequal) merely from the judgments of rank order? Other 
things aie judged by observers m terms of a rating scale of some kind 
or by placing objects in what they suppose are equally spaced groups 
If we do not wish to depend upon an observer to keep his imaginary 
points or groups at equidistant intervals, can we discover and correct 
for such irregularities^ One judge, in using a rating device will mean 
one thing when he assigns a certain absolute value to an object, and 
another judge may mean another value when he makes the same 
response. Is there any way of equating judgments of different observ- 
ers^ Fortunately, if we are willing to make assumptions of normal 
distributions in the right places, we can answer all these questions in 
the affirmative and thus take a long step in measuring what was often 
formerly called the unmeasurable and the intangible. A few of the 
procedures for scaling objects when we have only certain human 
judgments with which to work will be described in an elementary 
way. 


The Use oe Standard Scores 

The Needs for a Common Basis for Comparing Scores. — A student 
earns scores of 195 in an English examination, 20 in a reading test, 
39 in an information test, 139 in a general scholastic-aptitude test, 
and 41 in a psychological test. Is he therefore best in English and 
poorest in reading? Could he perhaps be equally good in all the 
tests? From the raw scores alone, we can answer neither of these 
questions nor many others that could be legitimately asked This 
student^s (student I) five scores just cited will be seen listed in column 
(4) of Table 27. Knowing the means of students in the five tests helps 
some, for they serve as norms or comparable zero points. The means 
are listed in column (2). We now see that the student is well above 
average in English and in scholastic aptitude and is somewhat below 
average in reading and information, just as the numbers seem to indi- 
cate at their face value. The second student, whose raw scores are 
also in column (4), is numerically highest in the same two and lowest 
in the same three. When we consider the averages again, however, we 
find that student II is only about average in English, in scholastic 
aptitude, and in the psychological test, but he is above average in 
reading and in the information test. 

When a student is above the mean in two tests, in which one is he 
actually superior? Student I is 39.3 points above the mean in English 
and 16.2 points above the mean in the psychological test [see column 
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(5) of Table 27]. Is his supenoiity in English really greater than his 
superiority m the psychological test> Student II is 20 3 points above 
the mean in reading and 17 S points above the mean in information; 
is he about equally superior in the two tests ^ 


Table 27. — A Comparison of Standard Scores with Raw Scores E\rned by 
Two Students in Five Examinations 


(1) 

Examination 

(2) 

Mean 

(3) 

Stand- 

ard 

devi- 

ation 

(4) 

X 

Raw 

scoies 

(5) 

A 

Deviations 

(6j 

Standaj d 

scoics 

(7) 

- M 

Deviations 
in standard 

scores 

I 

II 

I 

11 

I 

II 

I 

II 

English 

155 7 

26 4 

195 

162 

+39 3 

+ 63 

+ 1 49 

+0 24 

98 

66 

Reading 

33 7 

8 2 

20 

54 

-13 7 

+20 3 

-1 67 

+ 2 48 

2 18 

1 58 

Infoimation 

54 5 

9 3 

39 

72 

-15 5 

+ 17 5 

-1 67 

+ 1 88 

2 18 

1 98 

Scholastic apti- 











tude 

87 1 

25 8 

139 

84 

+51 9 

- 3 1 

-1-2 01 

-0 12 

1 50 

1 02 

Psychological 

24 8 

6 8 

41 

25 

+ 16 2 

+ 02 

+2 38 

+0 03 

1 87 

87 

Sums 



434 

.397 



+2 54[+4 51 

8 71 

5 11 

Means 







+0 5j 

+0 90 

- 

+ 


And how do the two students compare? The superiority of student 
I as apparent in three tests (English, scholastic aptitude, and psycho- 
logical) and that of student II, m the other two tests. This we can 
tell from the raw scores. -But suppose the two were competing for a 
scholarship at a university, which one, if there is to be a choice between 
the two, should win^ The totals of the five scores are 434 and 397, 
in favor of student I. Granting that the five different abilities are 
equally important, have we done justice by coirq/cii-yg sums of raw 
scores? Should we be justified in finding an average of each student’s 
five raw scores^ 

Suppose that we were interested in determiiiiiig which student 
is the more consistent in his abilities, as shown by these five tests, 
and which one has the greater variability within himself. Would a 
comparison of the average deviations or standard deviations of the five 
raw scores give us the answTr^ As the reader has pro!)ably guessed, the 
reply to most of these questions is in the negative. We are extremely 
limited in making direct comparisons in terms of raw scores for the 
reason that raw-score scales are arbitrary and unique. We need a 
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common scale before such comparisons as we have called for can be 
made. Standard scores furnish one such common scale 

How to Translate Raw Scores into Standard Scores. — As we have 
previously seen, a standard score z is obtained from a raw score X by 
means of the formula 


z = 



(14) 


In Table 27, we need only to perform the final step with the deviations 
already given in column (S), dividing by the a in each case. The 
standard scores, to two decimal places, are given in column (6). 

Now we can answer some of the questions. Student I is most 
superior in the psychological test, next in scholastic aptitude, and 
third in English. Had we judged this by his deviations from the mean, 
we should have decided that his order of superiority was scholastic 
aptitude first, English second, and psychological third. We find that 
in terms of standard scores he is equally deficient in reading ability 
and information, whereas the deviations would have placed him lower 
in information than in reading. Student II’s five standard scores come 
in about the same rank order as do his deviation scores but certainly 
not in the same order as his raw scores. 

When comparing the two students in terms of raw scores, we should 
conclude that student I has the greatest advantage in number of points 
in scholastic aptitude; in terms of deviations, this would be the same, 
but in terms of standard scores it is in the psychological test that the 
advantage is greatest. Student II has about the same superiority over 
student I in the reading and information tests in terms of raw scores 
and deviations but has decidedly greater superiority in reading ability 
in terms of standard scores. When we compare the two students as 
to total or average score, whereas the raw-score total gives student I 
the distinct advantage of 37 points, or an average superiority of about 
7 points, the standard-score averages reverse the order and give student 
II a 0.390- lead. In a scholarship contest, we should conclude that 
student II has the greater all-round ability as indicated by these tests, 
when students are compared on a standard-score basis. 

Studies of variability wdthin persons (intravariabihty) have often 
resorted to the use of standard scores. In terms of them, is student I 
more or less variable than student II? Here the average deviation 
is probably the best mode of comparison. In column (7) of Table 27 
is given the absolute deviation of each standard score from the student’s 
pwn mean score* The average deviations of these two students in the 
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five tests are 1.74 and 1.02, respectively. In other words, student I 
is about 70 per cent more variable than student II. Although this is 
the usual procedure for determining mtravariability, a word of caution 
is important. In using this procedure, we are assuming that in all 
the abilities measured the true variability of the group measured 
is the same. The standard-score scale makes the distributions all 
alike, with standard deviations equal to 1.0. Should we happen to 
have sampled a group that is actually more variable in one ability than 
in another, we do not really have comparable units of measurement 
in all tests. This procedure also assumes tests of approximately equal 
reliability. 

Disadvantages of Standard Scores. — ^Although standard scores will 
do for us all that we have said and more, under the proper conditions, 
there are several things about them v/hich make them less convenient 
than some others. One shortcoming is the fact that half the scores will 
be negative in sign, which makes things awkward in computation. 
Another disadvantage is the very large unit, which is one standard 
deviation. Although we can give scores to as many decimal places as 
we should like and thus make use of all the accuracy we could ever 
justify, decimal numbers are not as convenient as integral scores. As 
most obtained distributions are, a total range of from five to six units 
of one standard deviation each is the usual thing for a test scale. 
If we confined ourselves to integral scores here, our distinctions would 
be entirely too crude. For these reasons, although the idea of stand- 
ard scores is basic, we seek other scales with smaller units and all 
positive scores. 

The T-scale and T-scaling oe Tests 

The well-known T-scale overcomes the two objections just raised 
against standard scores and adds besides an advantage peculiar to itself. 
It adopts as its unit one-tenth of a standard deviation, so that an 
ordinary distribution with a range of S to 6a on its base line yields SO 
to 60 integral T-scale scores. In addition, the T-scale goes beyond 
any ordinary distribution, extending its scale over a spread of 10 
standard deviations, or 100 units in all. Any age or grade group 
would yield its own distribution extending 5 to 6a, A group just higher 
in ability would overlap this one and yet would need an extension over 
new units beyond the limit of the first group. A third group of lower 
age would need an extension of the measuring stick at the other end. 
When all groups from lowest to highest are taken into account, con- 
siderable extension is required. The result, with these extensions, is a 
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single common scale on wliich all groups, from highest to lowest, have 
a common unit and a common zero point. It has been found in 
practice that a scale with 100 units (or lOcr) will be extensive enough 
It is based upon a normal curve whose tails extend from minus Sa- 
to plus Sa (see Fig 19). Besides making the unit equal to O.ld, the 
T-scale also moves the zero point to the extreme left, placing it at — So- 
The mean now becomes SO, and the other T-scale points are distributed 
as in Fig 19. 



T“5ca!e scores 

Fig. 19 — The T-scale and its relation to the standard-score scale of 10 sigma units 

McCall, who originated the T-scale, suggested that the mean of 
this curve should be that of a representative twelve-year-old group. 
This mean was chosen because the twelve-year-olds are about midway 
along the scale of mental development. Since any limited sample of 
them would range over not more than about 60 units of the T-scale, 
groups of higher and lower ability were requiied to complete the picture 
and to determine what kind of performance comes at 80 to 100 points at 
the upper end of the scale and 0 to 20 at the lower end. The method 
of finding T-scale equivalents for performances beyond the ranges of 
tested samples will not be described here. Suffice it to say that many 
of the best test makers take pains to set up means of converting raw 
scores on all tests into T-score equivalents. The 2'-scale principle 
can be used with any standard group of individuals, whether they are 
twelve-year-olds or not. The procedure for converting raw scores 
in any test into T-scale equivalents (though not with the twelve-year- 
old mean and unit) will now be described. 

How to Set Up T-scale Equivalents for Raw Scores. — college or 
university or a single school system may wish to use the T-scale idea 
as its common yardstick for ail its tests. The freshmen entering a 
large university, for example, may be taken as the standard group for 
this purpose. As an illustration, let us use the data in Table 28. 
Here is a distribution of 83 scores obtained by freshmen in an English 
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Table 28 — The Calcetlation of T-scores for a Distribution of 
Englisii-examination Scores 


(1) 1 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

j 

Scores 

Upper limit 
of interval 

Frequency 

Cumulative 

fiequency 

Cumulative 

proportion 

T-score (from 
Table 29) 

225-229 

229 5 

1 

83 

1 000 



220-224 

224 5 

0 

82 

988 

72 6 

215-219 

219 5 

1 

82 

988 

72 6 

210-214 1 

214 5 

5 

81 

976 

69 8 

205-209 

209 5 

5 1 

76 

916 

63 8 

200-204 

204 5 

7 

71 

855 

60 6 

195-199 

199 5 

6 

64 

771 

57 4 

190-194 

194 5 

6 

58 

700 

55 2 

185-189 

189 5 

6 

52 

627 

S3 2 

180-184 

184 5 

11 

1 

46 

554 

31 4 

175-179 

179 5 

9 

35 

422 

48 0 

170-174 

174 5 

5 

26 

313 

45 1 

165-169 

169 5 

5 

21 

253 

43 3 

160-164 

164 5 

6 

16 1 

193 

41 3 

155-159 

159 5 

5 

10 

120 

38 2 

150-154 

154 5 

2 

S 

060 

34.5 

145-149 

149 5 

1 

3 

036 

32 0 

140-144 

144 5 

1 

2 

024 

30 2 

135-139 

139 5 

0 

1 

012 

27 4 

130-134 

134 5 

1 

1 

012 

27 4 


examination of tlie objectively scored type. The procedure will be 

described step by step : 

Step 1. List the class intervals as usual Here a maximum number of 
class intervals is best; 20 or even more. 

Step 2. List the exact upper limits of class intervals. 

Step 3. List the frequencies. 

Step 4. List the cumulative frequencies (see page 64 for insliuc- 
tions). 

Step 5 , Find the cumulative proportions for the class intervals. 

Step 6. Find the corresponding T-scores from Table 29. These 
are then listed in the last column of Table 28, given to one 
decimal place. We usually want finally a ready means of 
reading directly the T-score corresponding to any integral 
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raw score. It is recommended that the remaining steps be 
taken to satisfy this objective. 


Table 29 — A Table to Aid in the CalcuL'Vtion of T-scores 


Proportion 
below the 
Point 

T-score 

Proportion 
below the 
Point 

i T-score 

1 

Proportion 
below the 
Point 

r~score 

0005 

17 1 

100 

37 2 

900 

62.8 

0007 

18 1 

120 

38 3 

910 

63 4 

0010 

19 1 

140 

39 2 

920 

64 1 

0015 

20 3 

160 

40 1 

930 

64 8 

0020 

21 2 

180 1 

40 8 

940 

65 5 

0025 

21 9 

200 ' 

41 6 

950 

66 4 

0030 

22 5 

220 

42 3 

960 

67 5 

0040 

23 5 

250 

43 3 

965 

68 1 

0050 

24 2 

300 

44 8 

970 

68 8 

0070 

25 4 

350 

46 1 

975 

69 6 

010 

26 7 

400 

47 5 

980 

70 5 

015 1 

28 3 

.450 

48 7 

985 

71 7 

.020 1 

29 5 

500 

50 0 

990 

73 3 

025 

30 4 

550 

51 3 

993 

74 6 

030 

31 2 

600 

52 5 

995 

75 8 

035 

31 9 

650 

53 9 

9960 

76 5 

040 

32 5 

700 

55 2 

9970 

77 5 

050 

33 6 

750 

56 7 

9975 

78 1 

060 

34 5 

780 

57 7 

9980 

78 8 

070 

35.2 

800 

58 4 

9985 

79 7 

080 

35 9 

820 

59 2 

9990 

80 9 

090 

36 6 

840 

59 9 

9993 

81 9 



860 

60 8 

9995 

82 9 



880 

61 7 




Step 7, Plot a series of points to represent each T-score in Table 28 
corresponding to the upper limit of the class interval, as in 
Fig. 20. The points should fall along rather closely to a 
straight line. The reason that they are not perfectly in line 
is that there are some irregularities in the original data. 
Draw through the points with a straight edge a line that will 
come as close to ail the points as seems possible. Among 
those that do not touch the line, as many of them should 
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be above it as below it. The line may be extended beyond 
the ends of the points at both ends. 



Step 8. For any integral raw score poini, we can now find the cor- 
responding r-score points. For example, in Fig. 20, a raw 
score of 220 corresponds to a T-score of 70, and a raw score 
of ISO corresponds with a F-score of 33. In this we favor 
integral F-scores but at times have to resort to half points 
when we cannot decide upon the nearest unit. 

Step 9. Prepare a table in which every integral raw score, or every 
second, third, or fifth one, appears in one column and the 
corresponding F-scores in the other. Table 30 is such a 


Table 30 —Rectified Scaling with T-scores for the Distribution of 
English-examin^tion Scores 


Examination 

score 

T -score 

Examination 

score 

F-score 

Examination 

score 

F-score 

240 

81 

195 

57 

* 

1S5 

35 5 

235 1 

78 

190 

54 

150 

33 

230 ' 

75 5 

185 

51 5 

145 

30 

225 

73 

180 

49 

140 

27 5 

220 

70 

175 

46 

135 

25 

215 

67 5 

170 

43 5 

130 

22 

210 

65 

165 

41 

125 ! 

20 5 

205 

62 

160 

38 

120 

17 

200 

59 5 
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tabulation. It will serve for all future purposes of translation 
where the original tested group remains the standard. 

Some Disadvantages of the T-scale System. — The ideal of a 
single, common, extensive measuring scale for psychological and 
educational measurements is fine. And there are man}- places in which 
it serves well. But in much practical work it has to be supplrnted 
with something less complete. Not every tester can or need lake the 
trouble to woik out the necessary 7'’-scale equivalents. Furtlieimoie, 
the unit df the T-scale may often be smaller than is justified m of 
the imperfect leliability of the tests 7'-scoies ilien jjiue an appeaiance 
and an assurance of discriminations that cannot actually be made 
Remember that in many single tests the standard actuation is less than 
10 score points, which means that the 2"-3calc unit of 0 Icr is then smaller 
than the original raw-score unit In the piacticai work of guidance and 
clinical treatment in general, too, much rougher distinctions than 
0 Icr are all that we require. For these reasons the writer proposes 
an alternative scale, one whose unit is O.Scr, and whose practical range 
is one of 11 units. This will be called the C-scale for convenience. 

The C-scale System 

The C-scale System. — ^The principles of the C-scale and the deri- 
vation of C-scale equivalents for raw scores are illustrated in Table 31. 
It is so arranged that the mean will be exactly at point 5 0, with the 
two limiting classes being called 0 and 10. Column (2) gives the exact 
limits of the 11 units in terms of standard scores. The corresponding 
centiles (derived from Table B) are given in column (3). The per- 
centage of cases within each unit is found by subtracting neighbor- 
ing pairs of centile limits. Thus, in the middle unit, the difference 
59 9 — 40.1 = 19.8, etc. Since it is more convenient to think in 
terms of whole numbers, the approximate percentages of the cases 
falling in the different classes are given as nearest whole numbers in 
column (5). These can be used either as a guide in thinking of the 
make-up of the standard distribution or even in subdividing lists of 
scores or individuals when arranged in rank order. Thus, if we had 
100 persons lined up in rank order in a test, the highest person would 
be given the score of 10, the next 3 a score of 9, the next 7 a score of 8, 
etc., until the last in line is given a score of 0. 

But a more exact way of finding raw-score equivalents to C-scores 
is shown in column (6), where we bring the memory- test distribution 
into the picture. We have already seen how the cumulative per- 
centages or proportions for this distribution were plotted against raw 
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Table 31 —The Eleven-point Scaled-score System and Its Application to 
THE Memory-test Data 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 







Corre- 

ISIemoi} - 


Standard- 

Centile 

Percent- 

Percent- 

spending 

test scores 

Scaled 

age within 

age m 

centiies 

in each 

score 

limits 

limits 

each 

whole 

in the 

scaled- 



interval 

numbers 

memory- 

score 






lest data 

interval 


-f-2 75 

99 7 





10 

+2 25 

98 8 

0 9 

1 

40 5 

41 + 

9 

-f-l 75 

96 0 

2 8 

3 

37 6 

38-40 

8 

+ 1 25 

89 4 

6 6 

7 

34 6 

35-37 


-fO 75 

77 3 

12 1 

12 

30.8 

31-34 

6 

+0 25 

59 9 

17 4 

17 

27 8 

28-30 

5 

-0 25 

40 1 

19 8 

20 

24 4 

25-27 

4 

-0 75 

22 7 

17 4 

17 

20 8 

21-24 

3 

-1 25 

10 6 

12 1 

! 

12 

17 7 

18-20 

2 

-1 75 

4 0 

6 6 

7 

14 5 

15-17 

1 

-2 25 

1 2 

2 8 

3 

11 8 

12-14 

0 

-2 75 

0 3 

0 9 i 

1 


0-11 


scores (see Fig. 9). From the smoothed ogive we can read off the raw- 
score points corresponding to the centile limits given in column (3) of 
Table 31. These cen tiles are listed in column (6) of the same table. 
They divide the raw^-score scale up into the 11 units we want. We 
next decide what integral scores fall within the boundaries set by those 
limits. The limiting score point between C-scores 9 and 10 is 40 S, 
which fortunately comes exactly between integral scores of 40 and 41 . 
Raw scores of 41 and up will therefore be in class 10; score 40 will be 
in class 9. At the next lower limit is the point 37.6, This throws whole 
score 38 into class 9 and whole score 37 into class 8j and so on down the 
iinCj as column (7) will show. 
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In addition to some advantages already mentioned, it should 
be pointed out that 1 1 classes or groups is a number equivalent to the 
number of class intervals we often choose in grouping raw scores 
Future samples in the same tests, whose scores have been transformed 
into C-scores, are already grouped when C-scores are assigned. The 
numbers that stand for those groups are small integral numbers, which 
makes computations easy. Where punched-card equipment is used, 
11 scores require but one column, at the most two, for a test, and the 



Fig 21 — A profile chart based upon C-scale scores. 


coding is already taken care of. The discrimination among individuals, 
although probably not as fine as the better tests would justify, yet is fine 
enough both for research work and for clinical purposes. A disadvan- 
tage that may be serious is that the C-scale has the limited range of 
S .Scr, and although this covers the usual practical limits as long as one 
remains within the sphere of the same kind of individuals, it will 
naturally cause one to look for supplementation in research work look- 
ing beyond these limits. 

A graphic profile based upon the C-scale idea is presented in Fig. 21. 
For four tests, which were also used in illustrating the centile profile 
(see Fig. 10), the limiting scores for every C-score unit are written. 
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This facilitates the locating of any individuaFs raw scores in the 
proper C-score levels. When the individuaFs score in a test is located 
w^ithin a certain group, the limiting pair is encircled. The circles 
iTQ then connected with straight lines, and the profile is complete. 

Measurements erom Judgments or Rank Order 

Judgments in terms of rank order are not measurements in them- 
selves, but if we can make certain assumptions about the actual 
distribution of cases along a genuine metric scale, we can transform 
rank orders into equivalent measurements. When the things ranked 
a.re individuals or the psychological or educational products of indi- 
viduals and certainly when they are random samples from a normally 
distributed population, we can assume that the sample approximates 
3 . normal distribution. At any rate, it is often safe to assume that 
individuals or samples near the center of the range are less far apart 
in quality than those near the extremities. Because this is one of the 
important characteristics of the normal distribution, except for possi- 
ble instances of very marked skewing in the sample distribution, the 
assumption of normality probably does little violence to the situation. 

Transforming Ranks into Gentile Positions. — From a rank position 
assigned to any specimen by a judge, we can fortunately specify its 
centile position, and from its centile position we can determine its 
equivalent standard-score rating or any other rating based upon stand- 
ard scores. This is the underlying principle of the most commonly 
used procedure of deriving measurements from ranks 

Usually a rank of 1 means the top individual or specimen in the 
group, and where there are n things ranked, the lowest item receives 
a rank of n. The formula for computing the centile position corre- 
sponding to a rank is 

f-100x ’‘~'' + ° ^ ^ (17) 

n 

where P — centile position. 

n = number of things ranked, 
f = particular rank assigned to one thing. 

In a set of 10 things ranked, for example, a rank of 1 would have the 
centile position of 95.0, as derived from the formula 

P = 100 X — = 100 X ^ = 100 X 0.95 = 95 

This is reasonable, when we remember that the top person is conceived 
as occupying a range that includes the highest tenth of the scale of 100 
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centile points, or from 90 to 100 The midpoint of this range is 9S. 
The top person in a group of IS would have a centile position of 96.7, 
for 

P = 100 X ~ = 100 X ~ = 96.7 

Table 32 — Con\^ersion Table to F acilitate the Translation op Rank Orders 
INTO C-scALE Measurements 
Centile-position 
Range for Each 
C-scoie Unit C-score 

98 9+ 10 

96 1-98 8 9 

89 5-96 0 8 

77.4-^89 4 7 

60 0-77 3 6 

40 2-59 9 5 

22 8-40 1 4 

10 7-22 7 3 

4 1-10 6 2 

13-40 1 

0-12 0 


Table 33 — Determining T-scores and C-scores from Rank Orders 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

Rank 

Number the 
rank exceeds 
or IS equal to 

Centile position 
or camulative 
percentage to 
the mid-rank 

T-score (from 
Table 29) 

C-score (from 
Table 32) 

1 

14 5 

96 7 

68 

9 

2 

13 5 

90 0 

63 

8 

3 

12 5 

83 3 

60 

7 

4 

11 5 

76 7 

57 

6 

5 

10 5 

70 0 

55 

6 

6 

9 5 

63 3 

- 53 

6 

7 

8 5 

56 7 

52 

5 

8 i 

7 5 

50 0 

50 

5 

9 

6 5 

43 3 

48 

5 

10 

5.5 

36 7 

47 

4 

11 

4 5 

30 0 

45 

4 

12 

3 5 

23 3 

43 i 

4 

13 

2 5 

16 7 

40 

3 

14 

1 5 

10 0 

37 

2 

15 

0 5 

3 3 

32 

1 
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Similarly, a rank of 2 in 15 has a centile position of 90 0, and a rank 
of 7 in 15, a position of 56.7. Table 33 gives the solution of all ranks 
from 1 to 15 in a set of 15 things ranked. Column (2) presents the 
numerators of the fraction in formula (17) and column (3), the centile 
positions 

We could now determine the standard scores corresponding to these 
centile positions, but having previously found fault with the practical 
use of standard scores we shall here recommend the use either of 
T-scores or C-scores. The corresponding T-scores are looked up in 
Table 29, and they are listed in column (4) of Table 33. The C-scores 
corresponding to the centile positions are conveniently looked up in 
Table 32, especially provided for this purpose. In the opinion of the 
writer, most rank orders from individual judges are so subject to errors 
of observation that any scale finer than the C-scale for expressing 
them should be out of the question. 

Scaling Ranked Data V/hen Distributions Are Not Normal. — When 
it is strongly suspected or known that the distribution of cases is not 
normal, the procedures just described should be seriously modified 
or replaced. A procedure not assuming anything about the form of 
distribution of the things ranked has been described elsewhere by the 
writer.^ 

Whenever the form of distribution is fairly well known, certain 
other procedures are in order. For example, the method of rank order 
is well adapted to the evaluation of English compositions or themes. 
Although any single teacher’s usual grading of themes is notoriously 
subjective and faulty, she can place them in rank order for excellence, 
as judged for certain adopted criteria, which would probably correlate 
well with another judge’s rank order. If it is known that the distribu- 
tion of scholastic aptitude, or better yet, the distribution of English 
achievement, is positively skewed, the grading of the themes can then 
be planned accordingly. The known distribution will tell the teacher 
what number of A’s, B’s, C’s, etc, should be expected, and having 
the papers in rank order, she can proceed to assign the expected number 
of A’s to those heading the list, next the expected number of B’s, etc. 
The distribution of marks for the themes will then coincide in mean, 
variability, and form with the known distribution of the class. This 
is far better procedure than to adopt the outworn procedure of assuming 
that every class has a normal distribution and to assign the same 

^ GuiKord, J. P., Psychometric methods. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936 
Ch VIII. 
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percentage of A’s, B’s, C’s, and even F's to every class, regardless of 
its selection, the kind of teaching received, or the actual achievement. 

Scaling Judgments in Absolute Categories 

Persons or things are sometimes judged by being assigned to a 
small number of defined classes. This is true of rating-scale methods 
and also of the method of equal-appearing intervals. Although the 
points on the rating scale and the groups in the method of equal- 
appearing intervals are presumably equidistant in the minds of the 
raters, it is often best to treat them as merely successive intervals on 
the scale. In the use of successive intervals or groups is latent the idea 
of rank order. But in scalmg those groups, we do not treat them just 
as we did ranks. For one reason, there are too few “ranks’^ in this 
instance, and for another reason, too many specimens are judged 
virtually equal by being placed in the same category. In the ranking 
method, we would have had full rank-order information about these 
things now seemingly equal within the same category. 

Likert’s Scaling Procedure. — ^There are several procedures by v/hich 
the scaling of things judged in successive intervals can be accomplished. 
We shall describe one procedure here that has been given prominence by 
Likert.^ It assumes a normal distribution of the things rated. As an 
example, let us take the case in which the common word “recklessness” 
was judged by 400 students on a scale of five categories in the order: 
t^very unpleasant,” “unpleasant,” “indifferent,” “pleasant,” and 
“very pleasant.” The number of students who rated the word in each 
category may be seen in Table 34. Here it is seen that 58 reacted by 
marking the word “very unpleasant”; 185 marked it “unpleasant”; 
104, “indifferent”; 48, “pleasant”; and 5, “very pleasant.” Along 
the base line of our distribution curve will be placed the so-called 
affective scale, which is a continuum extending from the most unpleasant 
experience at the left to the most pleasant experience at the right, 
with a point of absolute indifference at the center. We shall not 
assume that the five descriptive terms used to describe the five cate- 
gories are really equidistant psychologically. We do not know what 
their respective spacings are. We propose to find out by the procedure 
next to be described. 

As usual, we let area under the normal curve stand for frequencies 
or proportions. Since we are going to work in terms of a curve with 
unit area, we must deal with proportions. The proportions of judg- 

^ Likert, R , A technique for the measurement of attitudes. Arch Psychol ,1932, 
No. 140. 
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ments in the categories (frequency divided by N in each case) are given 
in Table 34. They are illustrated by marking off five divisions under 
the normal curve in Fig. 22. It will be seen at once that the segments of 

Table 34 — The Calculation of the Average Standard Measurement for 
Judgments in One of Successive Categories 
Example* Distribution of Judgments of 400 Students on Pleasantness and 
Unpleasantness of the Word ‘‘recklessness” 


Categories 

Very un- 
pleasant 

Unpleas- 

ant 

Indiffer- 

ent 

Pleasant 

Veiy 

pleasant 

Frequencies 

58 

185 

104 

48 

5 

Proportions (^2 — pi) 

1450 

4625 

2600 

1200 

0125 

Proportions below the cate- 






gory {pi) 

0000 

1450 

.6075 

.8675 

9875 

Proportions below, plus those 






in the category {pp) 

1 1450 

6075 

8675 

9875 

1 0000 

Ordinate at lower limit of 






category (yd 

0000 

2279 

3844 

2143 

0323 

Ordinate at upper limit of 






category {yP} 

2279 

3844 

2143 

0323 

0000 

y\ - yi 

- 2279 

- .1565 

4- .1701 

+ 1820 

+ 0323 

z 

-1 57 

-0 34 

4-0 65 

41 52 

+2 58 


the base line, our linear scale, occupied by the respective categories are 
not by any means equal in width. If we want a single value to stand 
for each category, the first idea that occurs to us probably is to take 



Fig 22 — Segments under the normal curve representing the proportions of 
judgments in the five categories of pleasantness and unpleasantness The scale 
value of each category is the centroid (or arithmetic mean) of the segment 

the midpoint of each interval. There are two objections to such a 
choice in this situation. In the first place, the two end categories 
stretch off to indefinite limits unless we were to be very arbitral}’' and 
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assigned definite outer limits to those end categories. In the 
second place, the mean of the cases within each group would best 
represent the cases within the interval, and this will not coincide with 
the midpoint. We have previously allowed the midpoint of an interval 
to represent the cases within that interval, but in those instances we 
had more than 10 intervals as a rule, and they were narrower in range. 
Here we have only 5. There is always a small error introduced by using 
the midpoint to stand for all the cases, and the coarser the grouping 
(the smaller the number of classes) the greater is this error. Here we 
feel compelled to compute the mean of each group. The mean of any 
segment under the normal curve between two limits is given by the 
formula 


2 ^ T 

p2 - pi 


(18) 


where z = s-score or standard measurement in terms of which the mean 
is given. 

yi = ordinate at the lower limit of the segment and is to be deter- 
mined from Table C. 

y 2 = ordinate at the upper limit of the segment. 

Pi = proportion of cases below the segment 

p 2 = proportion of cases below the upper limit of the segment. 

^ p^ z=z proportion within the segment. 

The work of computing the mean of a segment is completely 
illustrated in Table 34, First are listed the five proportions within the 
five segments, then the proportions pi and ^ 2 . Next, from Table C, 
which is entered with pi and then ^ 2 , are found the corresponding 
ordinates. The next step is to find the differences in ordinate yi — 
Lastly formmla (18) can be applied, giving the s values we wanted. The 
z values are listed in the last row of Table 34 and are shown graphically 
in Fig. 22. 

It can be seen now that the scale separations between successive 
categories are not equal. From the point for ^Very unpleasant” 
to unpleasant” is a standard distance of 1.23 (i.e., from —1.S7 to 
—0.34), From “unpleasant” to “indifferent” is a distance of 0.99 
standard unit. From “indifferent” to “pleasant” the distance is 

0. 87; from “pleasant” to “very pleasant” it is 1.06 units. The 
discrepancies could have been worse; but they are serious enough to 
cause us to hestitate in labeling the original categories with the numbers 

1, 2, 3, 4, and S, as if they were just one unit apart, and computing 
mean scale positions for words on the basis of this scale. 
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A Common Scale for All Specimens —The mean of this normal 
distribution for the judgments of the word ‘'recklessness'' comes at 
the standard score of zero, and this will be true regardless of what 
word or other stimulus is being judged. This does not mean that all 
words have the same average position on the affective scale. On the 
common scale upon v/hich other words are also to be evaluated, we shall 
want to anchor the zero point to serve for all cases, and the most 
reasonable place for this is the indifference point. In this distribution, 
the “indifference" category came at a point O.SSa above the mean. 
If we now shift the zero point up to this position as our point of refer- 
ence, we shall find that the mean affective position of the word “reck- 
lessness" is therefore at —0.65. 

We can similarly find the mean positions of all the words so rated 
on the same affective scale whose zero point is the point of indifference 
rating. But there are sometimes obstacles m the way. It is unlikely 
that distributions for all words will be normal in form. Some may be 
bimodal, even, and many may be skewed, particularly those words near 
the ends of the affective scale. Another difficulty is that the real 
dispersions or variabilities are probably not the same for all words. 
On some, the judges may agree very closely, and on others, they may 
differ considerably. The standard-deviation units we have for the 
word “recklessness" would not necessarily coincide with those for other 
words It is better that we try to determine once and for all the 
relative spacing of the five judgments as determined by several sample 
distributions and use these facts, assuming that this spacing remains 
relatively constant no matter what word is being rated. 

Following this line of thought and using the word “recklessness" 
and its distribution as the basis for our scale, the positions of the five 
categories on this common scale would be 0.65 units lower than those 
given in the last row of Table 34. Deducting 0 65 from them, we have 
—2.22, —0.99, 0.0, +0.87, and +1.93 as the scale positions of the five 
categories. Should we wish to make the unit of the scale equal O.lcr, 
the five values become —22.2, —9.9, 0.0, 8.7, and 19.3, respectively. 
And should we wish integers, rounded, they would become —22, 
— 10, 0, 9, and 19. Should we wish to have all positive numbers, we 
could add to them a constant large enough to make them all positive. 
If the constant 22 is added, to make the lowest value zero, we have 
0, 12, 22, 31, and 41. Actually, in this case, the increments are so near 
to 10 (they are 12, 10, 9, and 10) that one would almost be tempted to 
forget the discrepancies and revert to a 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 scale. 
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But one would not ordinarily permit responses to just one word 
to determine the spacing of the categories of judgment for all words. 
In this particular investigation, there were some 400 words rated. It 
w^ould be wise to evaluate the separations among the five categories at 
least 20 times, with 20 different words as a basis. Words that yield 
judgments in ail five categories are preferable for this purpose. This 
would yield at least 20 estimates of the scale separations between the 
neighboring categories, and a mean of these 20 estimates would give 
a much more adequate basis for the final scale positions of the five 
categories. It would be important in this to be sure that the total 
range of category values is about the same for all words. Since words 
vary in their dispersions on the affective continuum, the ranges may not 
be the same. Either adjustments must be made for varying range, or 
else those words giving ranges differing noticeably from the rest should 
be left out of account. Space does not permit going more completely 
into detail as to this procedure. 

There are, in addition to the few scaling methods described here, 
a number of others, but they would take us beyond the scope of this 
introductory treatment. Here we are confined to the ones most easily 
applied and the otherwise most practical methods. There are, for 
example, alternative procedures for scaling judgments in absolute 
categories. There are also scaling methods for judgments in the 
form of paired comparisons and other forms of comparative judgments 
as in the method of first choices.^ 

Scaling Test Items tor Diteiculty 

One of the most useful applications of the normal curve is the scaling 
of test items. A rough idea of the difficulty of an item is gained from 
the percentage of the individuals who pass or fail it. The greater the 
percentage of failures the more difficult the item; the greater the per- 
centage of passes the easier the item. But as usual, percentages are 
expressed by means of areas under the normal curve, whereas we are 
interested in linear distances along a scale. We assume that items 
can be placed along a continuum of difficulty and that each item 
occupies a characteristic point somewhere on this scale. Figure 23 
shows such a scale as the base line of the normal curve, with five items 
placed at certain standard-score positions along that scale. The zero 
point on this scale would be an item of median difficulty, an item that 
can be passed by half and failed by half of a specified group. The scale 
is relative to the general picture of ability of the group, their median 

1 For a fuller treatment of scaling methods, see Guilford, op, cU.^ Ch. VII 
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ability, and their dispersion of ability. On the basis of the group of 
individuals represented in Fig. 23, a group of freshmen engineers, item 
1 had a z-score of —0.71 item 4, a value of —1.37, and item SS, a value 
of +1.44. Any item with a negative sign is easier than the item of 
median difficulty for the group, i.e , is passed by more than SO per cent. 



Fig 23 — The scale values for difficulty of five algebra-examination items and their 
relation to the normal cIistriGuL^-" cuive 

and any item with a positive sign is more difficult than the item of 
median difficulty and is passed by less than SO per cent. 

T4BLE 35, — DETERMINA.TION OP IXEM DiPPICULTY OF FWE ITEMS IN AN AlGEBR\ 

Examination from the Proportions op Successes in Three Groups of 

Students 



Relatively homogene- 

Relatively homogene- 

Large heterogeneous 

Item 

ous group of high 
ability 

ous group of low 
ability 

group of students 

number 




1 



Proportion 

z 

Proportion 


Proportion 




passing 

passing 


passing 


1 

95 

-1 64 

57 

-0 18 

760 

-0 71 

4 

98 

-2 05 

1 85 

-1 04 

915 

-1 37 

8 

86 

-1 08 

: 24 

+0 71 

550 

-0 13 

16 

75 

'O 

o 

1 

05 

+ 1 64 

400 

-f 0 25 

55 

15 

+ 1 20 

00 


075 1 

-f 1 44 


The steps in scaling items are outlined in Table 35. They are as 
follows: 

Step 1. Determine the proportion of the group passing the item 
Step 2. Look up the corresponding s-score in the tables. If the 
proportion was greater than .50, give z a negative sign; if 
less than .50, give it a positive sign. 

In Table 35, the same five items are scaled on the basis of the 
responses of three different groups of students. The first group is 
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made up of students of high ability in algebra, the second group is made 
up of low-ranking students, and the thud group includes students of 
widely varying ability. As should be expected, the scale values of the 
items are geneially lowest for the high-scoiing group and highest for 
the low-scoring group. This illustrates the fact that the item values 
are numerically dependent upon the level of ability of the tested group 
used as our basis of scaling. It will be noticed, also, that the total 
range of scale values is least for the total group (which has the widest 
dispersion of ability), and the range is greatest for the two groups of 
low variability. This is not a defect of the scaling procedure but shows 
the importance of not comparing difficulty values unless they come 
from the same population or very similar populations or unless adjust- 
ments are made to equate units and zero points for the different groups. 
This can be done, but we cannot go into the process here.^ Inci- 
dentally, it will be seen that when the proportion is zero (also when 
it is 1.0), a scale value cannot be estimated, as was true for the low- 
scoring students with item SS, wdiich no one in this group passed. 

Correction for Chance Success. — The items just scaled were from 
an algebra test in which the student had to ffnd the answer for himself. 


Table 36 — DETEnmNmov op Item Difficulty of Nine Items in an English 
Examination When Chance Success Is a Factoe 


Propoition 

passing 

Number of alterna- 
tive responses 

Collected propor- 
tion of passes 

z 

.90 

4 

867 

-1 11 

SI 

4 

347 

-i-0 39 

.24 

4 

000 

— 

.42 

3 i 

130 

-fl 13 

78 

3 

670 

-0 44 

97 

3 

955 

-1 70 

.98 

2 

960 

-1 75 

79 

2 

580 

-0 20 

.54 

2 

080 

+ 1 41 


Unlike a true-false or a multiple-choice test where the student chooses 
one out of two or more alternatives, there is almost no chance of success 
by guessing. In the multiple-choice type of test, however, lucky 
guessing increases a student’s score considerably and also increases 
the proportion of passing individuals. Proportions that are thus 
artificially inflated because of the factor of guessing should not be used 


^ See Guilford, op cit , Ch XIII 
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Table 37. — A Table to Facilitate the Correction of the Proportion or 
Passing Individijals for a Test Item 
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for scaling purposes unless corrections for guessing are made. The 
correction process is made by means of the formula 


cP == 


np — 1 

— 1 


(19) 


where cp = proportion of passes corrected for chance success. 
n = number of alternative responses. 
p = obtained, uncorrected, proportion of passes. 

In Table 36 are given some illustrations of items taken from an 
English examination. In the first three items, the number of alterna- 
tive responses was 4, in the next three n is 3 alternatives, and in the 
last three ^ is 2. The amount of change in correcting p is seen by 
comparing column (3) with column (1). In one instance (the third 
item), the correction yielded a proportion less than zero. Since zero 
success is the lowest actual p, this could happen only by reason of 
sampling error, i.e., the item is so difficult that success is purely a matter 
of guesswork and there was a chance excess of wrong guesses. We call 
cp zero in this case, and the item is unscalable. A table for correcting 
proportions of successes is given in the form of Table 37, 


Transeohming One Distribution into Terms of Another 

In previous pages, we have been concerned with making two 
or more sets of measurements comparable, giving them a common 
zero point and a common unit. This was accomplished by translating 
all of them into a new scale, such as the standard-score scale, the T-scale, 
or the C-scale. There may be times when we wish to adopt one 
obtained scale as the common one, letting its mean and standard 
deviation become the mean and standard deviation for all the others. 
The procedure for this will be described next. 

One practical instance in which this kind of transformation may 
be useful is in deriving school marks from examination scores. Each 
examination has its own scale of raw-score points, but there is only one 
grading system, whether it be the percentage system with a passing 
point of 60 or 70 or 75 or a letter system or an honor-point system. 
If it can be decided what the mean and the standard deviation should be 
for a given class of students in the marking system, then the procedure 
to be described will enable one to set up rules or equations for trans- 
forming raw scores into marks. 

Transformation of Ratings.— The illustration of the transformation 
procedure will be chosen in the sphere of rating-scale evaluations. 
Assuming that when judge A rates 25 individuals for some particular 
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trait on an 11 -point scale, he maintains somewhat equal units so far as 
his own judgments are concerned. Assume that judge B, in rating the 
same 25 individuals for the same trait, also maintains equality of 
unit. But permit B’s unit to differ in size from A’s, and permit any 
particular numerical rating, for example, the rating 7, to mean a higher 
or lower real value for B than it does for A . These kinds of discrepancy 
are probably very common among such ratings. When we average 
ratings obtained from different judges on the same trait, same indi- 
vidual, we are often averaging things quite different in numerical 
meaning. To be relieved of these constant errors, we should transform 
the ratings into judgments on a common scale before averaging We 
may do so by adopting one judge whose ratings seem to cover the scale 

Table 38 — Partial Lists of R\tings Assigned by Judges A and B 
TO the S\me Indivtduats for the Same Trait 


(1) 

A'a 

Ratings by 
judge A 1 

(2) 

Xb 

Ratings by 
judge B 

0) 

Nba 

Ratings by judge 
B in terms of the 
mean and sigma 
of judge A 

5 

6 

3 9 

3 

7 i 

5 1 

2 


1 5 

3 


3 9 

5 1 

8 1 

6 4 

7 ^ 

9 

7 6 

8 i 

8 

6 4 

1 1 

4 

1 5 

7 

5 

2 7 

6 

9 

7 6 

Mean 4 08 

6 12 

4 07 

<r 2 06 

1 70 

2.08 


fairly well as the standard rater and let his mean and standard devia- 
tion become the reference values for all distributions. 

In Table 38 are given ratings assigned to 10 individuals by judge 
A and also by judge B, From a much larger sample of ratings by these 
two judges, we know that A ’s average rating is 4.08 and that B's average 
rating is 6.12. B consistently overrates, apparently, as compared with 
A. The standard deviation of A’s ratings is 2.06 and of B’s, 1 70. 
B^s ratings, taken as a whole, cover less range than A’s, This may 
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mean that B has not such great discriminating ability as .4 ; or it may 
mean that he knows people at large who vary more widely than those A 
knows or that he is more cautious, or there may be other reasons. 
At any rate, we believe that the individuals rated are really just as 
variable when B rates them as when A rates them, and they are no 
higher m the traits rated when B rales them than when A rates them. 
We really should assume also that A's and B’s ratings are equally 
reliable, or nearly so We shall now find what ^’s ratings should be if 
he had the same general mean and standard deviation as A. 

The steps for this procedure are illustrated in Table 39. 


T\BLE 39 — TEANbLVXING RATINGS BY JUDGE B INTO TeEMS OE THE MeAN 4ND 
Standard Delation of Judge A 


(1) 

Xb 

Original ratings 
by judge B 

(2) 

Xb 

Deviation of 
B’s ratings from 
F’s mean 

(3) 

Standard meas- 
urement of B's 
ratings 

(4) 

B’s ratings on 
4’s scale in 
deviation foim 

(5) 

Xba 

B’s ratings in 
terms of ^’s 
mean and o- 

9 

+2 88 

+ 1 70 

+3 50 

7 6 

8 

+ 1 88 

+ 1 12 

4-2 30 

6 4 

7 

+0 88 

+0 52 

4-1 07 

5 1 

6 

-0 12 

”0 07 

-0 14 

3 9 

5 

-1 12 

-0 66 

-1 36 

2 7 

4 

-2 12 

-1 25 

-2 57 

1 5 

3 

-3 12 

-1 84 

-3 78 

0 3 


Step 1. List the ratings used by judge B [column (1)]. 

Step 2. Find the deviation of each rating from B’s mean rating 
[column (2)], 

Step 3. Find the corresponding s-measurements [column (3)]. 

Step 4. Using ^’s standard deviation (2 06), multiply every s-meas- 
urement in column (3) by it. This gives deviations from the 
mean in terms of ^’s standard deviation. These are in 
column (4). 

Step 5. Add to each deviation the mean of A’s ratings (4 08). 

We then have the transformed ratings [column (S)]. Now it is 
seen that when B rates an individual 9 on his scale, he means the same 
as when A rates a person 7.6; when B rates a person 7, A would prob- 
ably rate him 5.1 (provided, of course, that A gave fractional ratings), 
etc. On the basis of these transformations, ratings of the 10 persons 
in Table 38 have been changed, as will be seen in column (3). The 
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mean of this small group of 10 of ratings is 4.07, and their sigma is 
2.08, both of which are very close to the corresponding values for 
original distribution. In the long run, we should expect them to be 
exactly the same 

A Traiisforoiation Equation. — ^The transformation procedure just 
given is longer than need be in practice. Its full length was given 
for the sake of explaining what actually is going on It is much more 
expedient to find a simple equation of transformation in the following 
manner In general terms, when the measurements in distribution 
B are to be translated into the scale of distribution d, the equation is 



where Xba — measurement in distribution B transformed into the 
terms of distribution A. 

Xb — original measurement in distribution B 
(ta = standard deviation of distribution A. 
ctb = standard deviation of distribution B, 

AFb — mean of distribution B. 

Ma = mean of distribution A. 

The ratio o-a/ctb appears two times m the equation; so we begin by 
computing it. In our present problem, the ratio is 2 06/1.70, which 
equals 1.2118. The two means are known, and when substituted in 
the formula, we have 

= lAmXn - [(1 2118)(6.12) -- 4.08] 

= 1 2118X^ - (7.42 -- 4.08) 

= IAIUXb - 3.34 


Tible 40 — Tra-nslatikg Ratings by Judge B into Terms of the Mi:\n 4Nd 
Standard Deviation of Judge .4 by Mevns or an Equation 
T he equation Xba ~ 1 2118X^ — 3 34 


Xi; 1 

1 2118Xi^ 

. 

Xba 

9 

10 91 ' 

7 6 

S 

9 69 

6 4 

7 

8 48 i 

5 1 

6 

7 47 ; 

1 3 9 

5 

6 06 

2 7 

4 1 

4 85 

1 5 

3 1 

3 64 

03 
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All we need to do now is to substitute each rating B uses in turn in this 
equation. Tabulated, this work appears in Table 40. The second 
column gives the product 1 2118.Yij in each case, and the last column 
comes after deduction of 3.34 in each case. These values coincide with 
those found by the longer procedure in Table 39. 

Exercises 


D\ta. K — Me\ns and Standard Devivtions in Five Parts or an 
Engineering- vpTiTiTDE Examination (Rounded to Whole Numbers) and 
Scores of Two Students 


Test 

Figure 

classifica- 

tion 

Cube 

visualizing 

Syllogism 

Paper 

folding 

Form 

perception 

Mean 

22 

IS 

28 

33 

26 

tr 

4 

6 

8 

5 

7 

Student A 

28 1 

26 

30 

17 

35 

Student B 

15 

32 

15 

32 

41 


1. Determine the standard scores for the two students, and draw conclusions as 
to how the two compare both in terms of raw scores and in terms of standard scores. 
Which is probably the better student^ Which is the more variable student? 


Data L . — Frequency Distributions or Engineering Freshmen in Three 

Aptitude Tests 


Scores 

Cube visualizing 

Syllogism 

Form perception 

4S-49 


4 


40-44 


13 

2 

35-39 


29 

16 

30-34 

1 

42 

42 

25-29 

8 

45 

52 

20-24 

35 

43 

55 

15-19 

58 

24 

26 

10-14 

63 

6 

13 

5- 9 

36 


1 

0- 4 

6 



Sums 

207 

206 

207 


2 Determine the equivalent T-scores for one or more of the distributions in 
Data L Give the T-scores for the following students in the tests for which you have 
T-score equivalents 
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Student 

! 

Cube 

Syllogism 

Form 

A 

25 

22 

i 

34 

B 

5 

45 

12 

C 

33 

i 42 

37 

D 

11 

20 

16 


3 Determine the C-scale equivalents for the three tests of Data L 

4 Set up a profile chart for the C-scoie scales of the same three tests Draw in 
the profiles of the four students whose raw scores are given in Problem 2 

Dat\ M — Some Rank Orders of iNomouALS 


w 

r 

Number 

Three ranks at 

ranked 

random 

10 

2, 6, 9 

25 

5, 16, 24 

36 

1, 12, 30 

50 

4, 21, 50 


5 Give the corresponding centile positions of the 12 individuals in Data .1/ 
Transform the ranks given m Data M into T-scale values, also, into C-scale values 


Data N — DisinmuTioNS of Judgments of Two Words pa' 400 Siudents 


Word 

Very 

unpleasant 

Unpleasant 

Indifferent 

Pleasant 

Very 

pleasant 

Gorgeous- 

1 

12 

68 

215 1 

104 

Slang 

16 

! 1 

119 

234 

iO ‘ 

1 


6 Determine the scale positions m terms of c-measui emen ti> ior the fi\e calc- 
goiies in the ratings of the two words m Data X Gue the scale poaitiun nf each 
word with reference to the indifference category and in teims of the standaid (leMa- 
tions of the two distributions Aie the two standard deviations probably equal > 
Explain Are the five categories equally spaced^ Explain 


Data 0 — Proportions of Two Groups of SruDLNTb P\sei\c. In \ t ^ i\ \ 
Completion E\ vmin \ m 


Item number 

1 

2 

5 

7 

14 22 

84 

Gioup I 

16 

71 

47 : 

1 

i)i i 

28 

Q1 

Group II 

1 

OS 

! i 

1 ' 

20 

.99 1 

(j3 

9^ 
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7 Determine the scale values for difficulty of these items for both groups 
Which group probably has higher median abihty> Explain Which group is 
probably more variable^ Explain 


Data P — Proportions or Stodents Passing Items in Wincn the Number or 
Alternythe Responses Varies 


1 

Number of alternatives 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

7 

10 

Proportion of passes ^ 

47 

87 

130 

.98 

36 

84 

99 

75 

82 

29 


8 Determine the scale difficulty for the items in Data P, both without and with 
correction for gues-^ing How is the importance of correcting for guessing shown m 
your results^ 

9 In Data Q, transfoim the ratings of judges B and C into the terms of the dis- 
tribution of judge Set up equations of transformation Interpret your results 


Dyta Q — Ratings or 10 Formyl Designs by Three Observers 


Design 

Judge A 

Judge B 

Judge C 

1 

9 

5 

10 

2 

5 

1 

5 

3 

2 

3 

0 

4 

7 

4 

5 

5 

6 

2 

3 

6 

7 

7 

9 

7 

4 

0 

2 

8 

8 

3 

6 

9 

2 

4 

1 

10 

6 

4 

7 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE RELIABILITY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF STATISTICS 

In this chapter, we raise the very important question as to how near 
to the truth are statistical answers such as means, standard deviations, 
proportions, and the like As was said before, any measured sample is 
frequenll}^ made to icpresent a larger population Our sampling has to 
be limited for practical reasons, we cannot measure total populations, or 
at leabt it is generally inefheient to do so. Yet we often wish to 
generalize beyond our sample. 

When we obtain the mean of a sample measured in some respect, 
then, how can we know whether this mean is near the truth for the 
general population^ Can we decide whether the true mean is identical 
with the obtained one or, if not, about how far the obtained mean is 
from the true one?^ Fortunately, statistical procedures to be described 
enable us to find satisfying answers to these questions. Although we 
can never know the true mean, we can decide within what limits it 
probably lies and so how much margin of error there is. This we can 
do if we know the standard error of the mean 

The Reliability oe Averages 

The Distribution of Means of Samples. — Suppose that we are 
dealing with a large population and we know that it has a standard 
deviation of 10 units on the measuring scale we are using. Such a 
distribution is illustrated by the top diagram in Fig. 24:. We symbolize 
this standard deviation by with the tilde over it to show that it is 
the standard deviation of the population distribution. It is not 
necessarily the same numerically as the <t of any sample drawn from this 
population, though, of course, the latter will be close to the true stand- 
ard deviation. 

The Standard Error (SE) of a Mean. — Suppose, next, that we 
begin to draw small samples one at a time from the population. To 
take a reasonable case, let N in each sample equal 25. The obtained, 

^ The ^‘true mean^' is usually defined as either the mean of the population from 
which the sample was taken or as the mean of an infinite number of means such as we 
obtained So long as we draw samples at random from the same population, the 
two definitions of true mean will coincide. 

12S 
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or sample, means will not all be the same, any more than all the indi- 
viduals are the same, but will fluctuate from sample to sample. If we 
plot a frequency-distribution curve for these means, we find that the 
distribution is close to normal. In fact, the distribution of a number 

Disfnbuhon of individual measures 
for a whole population 


Distribution of means for 
samples of one case each 



Distribution of means for 
samples of tv^ cases each 


Distribution of means for 
samples of three cases each 




Distribution of means for 
samples of four cases each 


Distribution of means for 
samples of 15 cases each 



Distribution of means for 
samples of 25 cases each 



Fig 24. — Showing the hypothetical decrease in variability or fluctuation of the 
means of samples as we increase the size of the sample drawn at random from a 
large pcnulaticn [Modified fiom Lindquist, A First Course in Statistics, Houghton 
Miffitv, by lf.r. .'ssicr '< 


of sample means will in all probability be more nearly normal than 
will the distribution of individuals within a single sample, even when the 
population is not normally distributed. The amount of fluctuation or 
va':ab.‘!it\ among the means is measured by the standard deviation of 
this distribution to which we give a special name — the standard error 
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of the mean. This value is given by the formula 


= 


<r 


( 21 ) 


where cm = standard error of the means. 

c == true standard deviation of the population. 

N = number of cases in each sample (not the number of means 
in the distribution of means). 

Sample Size and the SE of a Mean . — The standard error of the mean 
is therefore directly proportional to the standard deviation of the 
population and inversely proportional to the size of the sample. As 
the individuals of a population scatter more widely, so will the means 
of samples drawn from that population also scatter more widely. But 
as we include more individuals in each sample drawn, the less widely 
can the means scatter about the true mean. In the limiting case, if 
the sample includes the entire population, the deviation of the sample 
mean from the population mean can then be only zero, and cm is zero 
In Fig. 24 are shown graphically several instances of samples when N 
varies. The smallest possible sample occurs when N = 1. The mean 
of each sample is then identical with the individuaFs measurement m 
that sample. The dispersion of such means is as great as the dispersion 
of the total population; cm then equals c^ which we have assumed 
to equal 10. When each sample contains two cases, the 


_10 

V2 


^ = 7.07. 


When each sample contains four cases, cm = 10/ = S ; etc. The 

remaining cases in Fig. 24 should now speak for themselves. 

Es&nating the SE of a Mean from So far, all that we have said 
applies to the dispersion of means to be expected when samples are 
drawn at random from a large population. The c and hi involved 
apply only to this theoretical case. We can never know the true c 
any more than we can know the true mean. Fortunately, statisticians 
have found a way for us to estimate c and cm from the data we have. 
The population standard deviation is related to the obtained standard 
deviation in the following manner: 
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This means that we can estimate cr, if we wish to do so^ directly from 
the data by the formula 

' - O') 

It will be noticed that the standard deviation of the population is 
practically the same as for the sample except that we have N — I 
in the denominator instead of N [see formula (8), page SI]. Having 
thus estimated the true standard deviation, we could then apply formula 
(21) to compute (tm* Since this is an estimated standard error (from 
sample statistics), we should write the symbol as Rarely do we feel 
called upon to estimate 5-, whereas we do often compute cr. It is possible 
to go directly from a to (T^f if we apply the formula 


ctm = 


a 

ViV - 1 


(24) 


The last formula is the practical one and the one to remember 
Some workers take the expedient course of assuming that a = a and 
substitute cr for a in equation (21). This causes little or no error in 
the calculation of ctm when N is about 30 or above, but it is generally a 
source of error when N is less than 30. The writer can see no reason 
for not being consistent and using the -x/iY ~ 1 denominator for all 
values of Y, even when N is large, except when N is by chance an 
even square, like 100 or 225. In these instances, the simplicity of the 
arithmetic gained offsets any trivial error introduced by using 100 
instead of 99 and 225 instead of 224 as divisors. However, when Y — 1 
itself is an even square of some number or when neither Y nor Y — 1 
are even squares, then Y — 1 would be preferable. 

The Interpretation of the SE of a Mean. — We are now ready to 
apply the standard-error formula to a concrete instance. To revive 
an old illustration, the ink-blot data, we find that cr is 10.45, and Y is 
SO. Applying formula (24), (Tm = 10.4S/'\/49 — 10.45/7 = 1.49. 
The standard error of the mean of the ink-blot scores is 1.49. What we 
are asking when we compute this standard error is bow far from the 
true mean the sample means like the one we obtained would vary. 
We do not know what the true mean is, but from the value 1.49, we 
conclude that means of samples of 50 cases each would not deviate 
from it more than 1.49 units about two-thirds of the time. The 
interpretation of a standard error of a mean is in the latter respect 
like that of a standard deviation of a sample. The range from — Icr 
to +l«r in both cases includes about two-thirds of the cases. In the 
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sample, we know the mean about which the single cases vary, however, 
whereas in the distribution of means about the true mean, we do not 
know the value of the true mean. 

What is the good, then, of knowing the standard error of the mean? 
It is this. If we know that two-thirds of the sample means cannot 
deviate more than 1 49 units from the true mean, we know that our 
one sample mean also cannot be so very far from the true mean. We 
can take the next step in interpretation and say that the chances are 
2 to 1 that the true mean does not deviate from the obtained one by 
more than 1 49 points. More definitely, we may say that it is a 2 to 1 
bet that the true mean lies between 28 11 and 31.09 (for the sample 
mean was 29 60, and these are the scale points la- below and 1 <t above it). 

The odds of 2 to 1 are not heavy odds in statistics, though they 
might be considered so in gambling. If we allowed wider margins of 
la either way, we could say that the odds are now 21 to 1, that the true 
mean is within the limits of 29 60 minus 2 98 and 29.60 plus 2 98, or 
between 26 62 and 32.S8. And there are only 27 chances in 10,000 
(odds 1 to 369) that the true mean is below 25.13 or above 34.07. The 
student should review the discussion on area under the normal curve in 
Ch. VI if the previous remarks are not clear. 

Means of Small Samples. — The preceding remarks apply, strictly 
speaking, when N is very large When N is small, we should observe 
the tests of reliability developed during recent years for small samples 
by F isher. Instead of speaking of the amount of fluctuation in sample 
means about the true mean in terms of definite ranges of la-, 2<r, or 3<r, 
there is a growing tendency to adopt instead certain constant odds for 
the mean being within certain limits. 

Fiducial Limits . — To be sure, we spoke of the limits of la giving 
odds 2 to 1 and the limits of la and 3cr giving odds of 21 to 1 and about 
369 to 1, respectively. But in the first place, these odds are not 
regarded as practically satisfactory, and in the second place, they hold 
only for large samples. Odds of 2 to 1 are entirely too uncertain for 
any scientist to bother with, and odds of 369 to 1 are usually unneces- 
sarily one-sided for ordinary purposes. For this reason, Fisher has 
suggested that we adopt limits (which he calls fiducial limits) that 
include the middle 95 per cent of the values in the one case and the 
middle 99 per cent in the other. In the first instance the odds would be 
95 to 5, or 19 to 1, and in the latter case, 99 to 1. As applied to any 
particular sampling of means, we are interested in the limits on the 
ir.oLsur'. ig scale within which 95 per cent of the sample means would 
fall or within which 99 per cent of them would fall In the norma! 
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distribution, when N is large, these limits come at 1.96cr from the 
mean in the one case and 2 . 6 <r from the mean in the other. 

Students t Ratio , — Although the reader recognizes these as standard 
measures that we have previously denoted by the letter z, for the 
purpose of testing reliability of statistics, Fisher uses instead the letter 
t, which was first introduced by a statistician calling himself ‘^Student ’’ 
Any sample deviating as much as 1 96cr from the true mean in either 
direction would, in Fisher’s terminology, be showing a “significant” 
deviation. A “significant” deviation from the true mean is thus one 
that occurs only once in 20 times, and a “very significant” deviation 
is one that occurs once in 100 times. 

Students Distribution . — With small samples, another revision in the 
use of fiducial limits is necessary. It has been shown that in order to 
maintain the same odds for significance, t must increase as N becomes 
smaller. When N is very large (over SOO), the t values of 1 .96 and 2.5 76 
correspond to the 95 and 99 per cent levels of significance; but when N 
is 100, the critical t values must be 1.98 and 2.63 — not very much 
larger, but appreciably so. The reason for this is that whereas the 
normal distribution applies to t ratios when N is large, when N is small, 
Student’s distribution, which is somewhat leptokurtic, applies. When 
N is 10, the fs must be 2.26 and 3.25. It is when N falls below 20 that 
the change in fs becomes most marked in order to maintain the same 
probabilities or odds. 

Degrees of Freedom . — ^In Table D (see page 323) are given the 
“significant” and “very significant” values of t for different degrees 
of freedom^ another concept made important in small-sample statistics. 
The number of degrees of freedom in dealing with the standard error 
of the mean is A — 1 , or one less than the number of measurements in 
the sample. The same will generally be true for other statistics unless 
otherwise pointed out in later pages. ^ The student should verify the 
fs specified above when N is 100 and 10, as well as examine the 
table of ^’s at the two levels of significance for other values of N. 

In the ink-blot problem, a significant deviation from the true mean 
(one that occurs 5 times in 100 ) would have a t value of 2.01 (degrees 
of freedom are 49) . In terms of score points, this would be 2 01 X 1 .49, 
which is 3.0. The odds are 19 to 1 that the true mean lies between 26.6 
and 32 6 . A very significant deviation from the true mean would be 
2 . 680 -, which corresponds to a deviation of 4.0 score points. The odds 
are 99 to 1 that the true mean lies between 25 6 and 33 6 . Had we 

^ For an excellent discussion of degrees of freedom, see Walker, H. M. Degrees 
of freedom. J edm. Psychol , 1940, 31, 253-260. 
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adopted the critical t values for large samples (1 96 and 2 576) instead 
of the ones for small samples (2.01 and 2 68), the conclusions would 
have been a little different but not seriously so. 

In cases where N is much smaller, however, the discrepancy would 
have been more serious. For example, in the pitch- threshold data 
where N = 10 and <t = 2.27, the au is estimated as 0 76 Here the 
fiducial limits have fs of 2.26 and 3 25 (degrees of freedom are 9). A 
deviation of 1.72 cycles (2.26 X .76) from the true mean would be very 
significant. The odds are 19 to 1 that m repeated samples of 10 each, 
the means would stay within 1.72 cycles of the true mean, and the odds 
are 99 to 1 that they would stay within 2 47 cycles of it. Reveibing 
the statement, we may say that the odds are 19 to 1 that tLe tiue mean 
lies between 11.48 and 15 92. The odds are 99 to 1 that the mean 
lies between 10.73 and 15 67. It can now be seen how, although 
we cannot know the true mean, we can state within what limits it lies 
with a certain probability, and we can thus infer how much reliance 
to place upon the obtained mean. 

Means of Future Samples. — Note that this says nothing about the 
means of future samples and where they will lie with respect to the one 
we obtained. For all we know, the one we obtained may be tlie highest 
or lowest within the total range of sample means. The dispasion of 
sample means is always around the true mean, whiUi we do not know; 
never, except by chance, around the obtained mean. We should not 
say much by way of prediction of where future sample means will he, 
though, of course, they will be expected somew^here near or within the 
region marked off by the fiducial limits. 

Some Words of Caution. — The remarks that precede concerning 
the standard error of a mean apply only when there has been a landom 
sampling from a large population. When there are leslriciions imposed 
upon the process of selecting cases, such as matching gioups on the 
basis of some predetermined quality like mental age, social status, or 
IQ, the fluctuation of means will probably not be so great, and so the SE 
will in reality be smaller than the given foimdas show. Alterations 
in the formulas are then in order. We cannot go into detail wiili 
respect to special cases here but refer the reader to a moie aduvaoced 
discussion by Peters and Van Voorhis ^ The formula leeomnended 
above is the one almost universally employed, and since more spcvial 
ones yield a smaller SE, we can say that the general formida gives us 
the most conservative or least icliable pictuie of the mean. The 

^ Peters, C C , and Van Voorhis, W R Statistical proccduies and iIkli huulit- 
matical bases. New York McGraw-HiIi, 1940. Pp 132-135 
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margin of error may be less than we estimated, but it will probably 
not be mored 

The Reliability of a Median. — The variability of sample medians 
about the true median is about 25 per cent greater than the variability 
of means. This variability can be estimated by the formula 

_12S3<r 

in which (Xudn stands for the standard error of a median. As applied 
to the ink-blot data 


Cf Mdn — 


(1.253)(10.45) ^ 13.09385 
VSO 7 071 


1.85 


Two-thirds of the sample medians when N equals 50 will be expected 
within 1 85 points of the true median The odds are 2 to 1 that the 
true median is between 26 4 and 30 1 The / for the range of signifi- 
cant variations of sample medians ^vdien N is 50 is 2 01 (see Table D). 
This gives a score margin of plus or minus 3 72, and the odds are 19 to 1 
that the tiue median lies between 24 5 and 32 0. In a simxlar manner, 
the odds are 99 to 1 that the true median is between 23 3 and 33.2, 
or within a range of plus or minus 4.95 points It should be said that 
this estimate of the (r^dn is valid only when the distribution of medians 
is normal. 


The Reliability of Other Statistics 

The Standard Error of a Standard Deviation. — The standard 
deviation will also fluctuate from sample to sample, and the sample 
standard deviations will form a normal distribution about the true 
standard deviation as their mean. This standard error is given by 
the formula 


O'er 


■s/m 


Applied to the ink-blot data 


a-<r 


10 45 

Vioo 


= 1.045 


(26) 


We can now say that the odds are 2 to 1 that the samples of a will not 
deviate more than 1 .045 points from the true cr. For the fiducial limits 

^ For an excellent discussion of sampling, see McNemar, Q Sampling in psycho- 
logical research. PsyrhoL Bull.-, 1940, 37, 331-365. 
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of 95 and 99 per cent, when t is 2.01 and 2.68, respectively, the margin 
of fluctuation is ± 2 10 points in the first case and ± 2 80 m the second 
We may be fairly certain that the true a is between 7.6 and 13 2, the 
odds being 99 to 1 in favor of this inference 

The Standard Error of Q . — The standard error of the semi-inter- 
quartile range is given by the formula 


o-Q 


1A66Q 

VN 


In the same illustrative data 




(L166)(7.5) 
.071 


(27) 


The interpretation of this standard error is very comparable with 
that for the other statistics thus far, ix,, in terms of degree of confidence 
that the true Q lies within certain limits or that any sample Q could 
deviate by chance a certain distance from the true Q. 

The Reliability of Proportions. — Much of our data we find in the 
form of proportions, or they yield proportions by computation instead 
of averages. How stable will proportions be in successive sampling^ 
Again we assume that for any phenomenon there is a true proportion 
for the large population and that any obtained proportion is merely a 
sample. Whereas in determining the standard error of a mean we did 
not have to let the obtained mean enter into the equation and we did 
not even need to know it, in the case of proportions, the true propor- 
tion should enter into the formula. The equation is 



where o-p = standard error of a proportion (not to be confused with 
<fp, the SE of a centile). 
p == proportion. 
q = I - p. 

In order to make any kind of an estimate at all of a-p, we have to 
assume that the obtained p is the most probable true p. Since the total 
outcome of the solution of formula (28) depends relatively more upon 
the size of N than upon the size of p (except where p is less than .1 or 
greater than .9) and since the obtained p is somewhere near the true p^ 
we feel justified in making this assumption. Compensating for the 
greater influence of p upon the estimate of cr^ when p is very small or 
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very large, when the true p approaches 0 or 1.0, the sampling errors 
become very much smaller; and so the influence of our discrepancy 
between the true p and the sample p will be kept very low. 

It should be added that the distribution of samples of p^s is approxi- 
mately normal only when N is reasonably large (at least 20) and when 
p is greater than .1 and less than .9. 

The next chapter will provide a more satisfactory way of dealing 
with the probable fluctuation of proportions under certain circum- 
stances The reservations stated here with regard to the SE of a 
proportion also apply to the SE of a percentage or of a frequency, a 
discussion of which soon follows. 

In a group of 30 students, 18 passed a certain item. We may ask 
how nearly this proportion (18 to 30, or .6) represents the true status 
of the population with respect to this item. We assume that the true 
proportion is .6 in order to estimate the <jp. N is 30, and ^ is .4; so the 
cFp = '\/(.6)( 4)/36 = \/.008 = .09. We may now infer that the odds 
are 2 to 1 that the true proportion lies between .51 and .69. From 
Table D, we find that when iY — 1 = 29, the /’s for the customary 
fiducial limits are 2 04 and 2.75, which yield margins of plus or minus 
,18 and .25, respectively. We would be almost sure (99 chances in 100) 
that the true proportion lies between .35 and .S5, which, to be sure, 
are rather wide limits. Looking at the matter in another manner, 
our obtained proportion could have arisen from an actual situation in 
which all the way from 35 to 85 per cent really could pass the item. 
We are thus not very sure about the real status of the population. 

The Standard Error of a Percentage. — If we wished to work in 
terms of percentages, as the last statement implies, we could do so, 
remembering that a percentage is 100 times a proportion. The stand- 
ard error of a percentage is 

(Tpe. ce.. = 100 ”0 ^29) 

where m = percentage of which we wish to find the SE and the other 
symbols are as previously explained. 

The Standard Error of a Frequency. — A frequency, or the number 
of cases in a certain category, is equal to N times p the proportion; 
so the <y/ is equal to N times <Tp, and we have 


= N = V Npq 


( 30 ) 
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The standard error of th e number of c ases passing the item referred 
to above is equal to V3d X .6 X .4 = ^/T2Q = 2.7. Since there 
were 18 in the passing category, we may say that the odds are 2 to 1 
that the true number who can pass it lies between 15.3 and 20.7. With 
the most stringent fiducial limits, with odds 99 to 1, the t is 2.75, and 
so the margin is ± 7.4. The true number of students capable of passing 
the item is almost certainly between 10 6 and 25.4. This inference and 
others preceding are valid insofar as the assumption that 18 is the most 
probable true frequency, or that .6 is the most probable true proportion 
of passing students, is correct. 

It must be remembered that we cannot say much about the fiiictua- 
tions to be expected in future samples from the same popula tion, for 
this far we do not carry the assumption that ,6 is the true propoition 
We see from the preceding work that there is one chance in a hundred 
that the true p may have been lower than .35 or higher than .85. Had 
the true p been at one of these extremes, let us say at .35, the margin 
of fiuctuation about this mean value could have been about as wide as 
it was estimated to be around .6. Had .35 been the true a fluctuation 
of .25 would have brought the probability range (odds 99 to 1) to one 
of .10 to .60 and future samples should then be expected within this 
range, with our previously obtained one being at the upper limit of it. 

The Reliability or Differences 

Of much more practical value than the standard errors of means, 
proportions, and the like are the standard errors of differences between 
means and between proportions and the like. In experimental prac- 
tice, we are perpetually comparing measured results under two condi- 
tions that we arbitrarily set up. We ask such questions as whether 
the eye is more sensitive during stimulation of other sense organs or in 
the absence of such stimulation; whether boys or girls are more capable 
in a test of perceptual speed; whether one method of teaching subtrac- 
tion is superior to another in terms of resulting efficiency. This calls 
for one set of measurements under the one condition and another set 
under the other condition and a comparison of means. The statistical 
question is, ^'How reliable is the difference between means? 

The SE of a Difference between Means. — Again reliability is 
indicated by a standard error. The amount of fluctuation in a differ- 
ence between sample means is naturally related to the amount of 
fluctuation in the means themselves. The simplest relationship 
is given by the formula 
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where of a difference between means. 

aui = SE of the mean of the first distribution. 
ctm. = 3E of the mean of the second distribution. 

This relationship holds only when the two sets of measurements are inde- 
pendent^ i,e,j uncorrelated. When we are dealing with matched groups, 
for example, particularly when individuals are matched pair by pair, 
the formula will have to be enlarged.’- But more of that later. 

Let us apply formula (31) to a typical problem. A group of 114 
men and a group of 17S women were given the same word-building 
test in which the score is the number of words built out of six letters 
in 5 min. The results are given in summarized form in Table 41. 

Table 41 — Means and Other Statistics in the Comparison op Men and 
Women in a Word-building Test 


Statistic 

Men 

1 Women 

N 

114 

175 

M 

19 7 

21 0 

cr 

6 08 

1 4 89 

(TM 

.572 

371 


682 

Dm 

1 3 

t 

1 91 


The women’s mean of 21 0 is 1.3 points higher than that for the men. 
This mean difference is very small numerically, but in view of the rela- 
tively large number of cases in the two samples, we should expect the 
obtained means to be very close to the true means, and perhaps there- 
fore it indicates a real sex difference. The stability of each mean is 
indicated by its SE^ which is .572 in the case of the men and .371 in 
the case of the women. 

Just as sample means distribute themselves normally about the true 
mean when N is large, the sample differences between means also dis- 
tribute themselves normally about the difference between population 
means. We think, therefore, of a distribution of sample differences 
about some true amount of difference. The <j of this distribution is 
the which in this problem equals '\/-572- + .371^. When solved, 
this reduces to a crd^, equal to .682. Interpreted as usual, we may say 
that the odds are 2 to 1 that the true difference does not exceed 1.3 
plus .682, which is 1.982, or fall below 0.618, which is 1.3 minus .682. 

^ See formula (32). 
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The t Ratio for Diferences . — Instead of finding the margin of error 
for fiducial limits giving 9S per cent significance or 99 per cent signifi- 
cance, as we did in the case of single statistics, it is customary here to 
find the ratio of the obtained difference to the SE of the difference. 
This ratio is the obtained t value, and here equals 1.3/. 682, or 1.91. 
We next find from Table D the value of t required for the number of 
degrees of freedom that our data provide. We now have Ni — 1 
degrees of freedom for the first set of data, or 113, and iV '2 — 1 degrees 
of freedom for the second set of data, or 174, because the two sets are 
independent. We may sum these to obtain the total number of 
degrees of freedom, which is 287. From Table D, we find that 287 
degrees of freedom is not given, but the quantity is so large that we 
may take the number 300 and its corresponding t values instead. With 
this many degrees of freedom, a difference would have to be 1 .97 times 
its standard error to be significant and 2.59 times its standard error to 
be regarded as very significant. If the difference were at least 2.59 
times its standard error, we could say that there is less than one chance 
in a hundred that it could have occurred by random sampling; and if 
the difference were at least 1.97 times its SE, we could say that there 
are less than five chances in a hundred that it could have been that 
great by sampling. Our obtained difference is 1.91 times its SE; so it 
is just below the 95 per cent level of significance and is most certainly 
below the 99 per cent level. We are not therefore very sure that this 
much difference did not occur merely by sampling from a population 
where there is really no sex difference at all; this could happen at least 
once in 20 samples. 

The SE of a Difference in Correlated Data , — When the data are so 
sampled that there is a correlation between the means in the two 
variables measured, i.e.^ so that means in pairs of samples tend to rise 
or fall together (positive correlation) or tend to be contrasting so that 
when one rises the other fails (a negative correlation), the SE of a differ- 
ence is given by the formula 

Cdu — ■%/ 4“ ■“ 'IrnCTMiCruz (32) 

which is like formula (31) except for the last term, in which rn is the 
correlation between the two sets of means. 

Fortunately, under the usual circumstances of random sampling, 
the correlation between the two sets of means is approximately equal 
to the correlation between two sets of single measurements in two 
samples. Since we ordinarily have only two samples with two means 
from which we could not compute ris, this fact is a great convenience. 
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But in order to compute the correlation between single measurements, 
we must have the individual measurements in the two samples paired 
off two by two in some manner. For example, if the same group of 
students takes the same word-building test twice instead of two differ- 
ent groups taking it, we have the same individuaFs score in the first trial 

Table 42 — Strength of the Patellar Reflex under Two Conditions, Tensed 
AND Relaxed, for 26 Men, and Differences between Them 
(Measurements are in Terms of Degrees of Arc) 


T 

R 

T - R 

Tensed 

Relaxed 

Difference 

31 

35 

- 4 

19 

14 

+ s 

22 

19 

+ 3 

26 

29 

- 3 

36 

34 

+ 2 

30 

26 

+ 4 

29 

19 

+10 

36 

37 

- 1 

33 

27 

+ 6 

34 

24 

+10 

19 

14 

+ 5 

19 

19 

0 

26 

30 

- 4 

15 

7 

+ 8 

18 

13 

+ 5 

30 

20 

+10 

18 

1 

+17 

30 

29 

+ 1 

26 

18 

+ 8 

28 

21 

+ 7 

22 

29 

- 7 

8 

4 

+ 4 

16 

11 

+ 5 

21 

23 

- 2 

35 

31 

+ 4 

26 

3L. 

- 5 

S 653 

565 

+88 

M 25.12 

21.73 

3.39 

7.17 

9 25 

5.135 

1.43 

1.85 

1.03 
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to pair off with his score in the second trial. Or if, in comparing 
males and females in the test, we want to standardize our two groups 
better by taking a brother and a sister from each family or if we pair boy 
with girl with respect to age, J<2, or social status, or all such factors, 
then if these factors of common family, common age, IQ, or social 
status have any influence on word-building score, they automatically 
introduce correlation into the two samples. We compute a coeiiicient 
of correlation in the manner described in Ch. XI and introduce it into 
formula (32). 

In Table 42, we find two sets of knee-jerk measurements, both from 
the same 26 men but under two conditions. In the first case (T), 
the subjects were squeezing a hand dynamometer just before the 
stimulus struck the knee, and in the second case (R) the “relaxed’’ 
knee jerk was obtained under a relaxed, sitting posture. Will the 
average man show a real difference in height of knee jerk under the 
tensed condition, as theory would lead us to expect? The two means, 
with a difference of 3.39 deg., suggest that the theory is vindicated. 
But we want to be sure that this large a difference could not have 
happened by random sampling from a population of measurements in 
which the true difference is zero. 

If we were to assume no correlation between the tensed and normal 
measurements of knee jerk, we should apply formula (31), or we should 
apply formula (32) with an rn equal to zero, which is actually the 
same thing. Such a turns out to be 2.34 deg. of arc The t ratio 
is 3.39/2.34, or 1.4S. This t falls decidedly short of the 95 per cent 
level of significance. We should conclude, erroneously, that although 
there is some difference in the expected direction, it is not a significant 
one. So far as these indications go, the true difference could be zero, 
or even less than zero. If the difference were less than zero here, it 
would, of course, be in direct opposition to theory. 

When we compute a coefficient of correlation between the two 
sets of measurements, we find it to be +»83. This means that the men 
came rather closely in the same rank order in both the tensed and 
the relaxed conditions. If a man has a high kick under normal condi- 
tions, he will be likely to have a correspondingly high kick during the 
tensed conditions. If a man is low in the one case, he is likely to be 
low in the other. That is what the high positive coefficient of correla- 
tion tells us. The same kind of situation applies to means of samples. 
If another group of 26 men had a higher normal average response than 
this one, it would be likely also to have a higher average tensed response. 
When means rise and fall together, they tend to maintain the same 
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diSerence between them. In the case of a perfect positive correlation 
{r z=z +10), the difference between means would remain exactly com 
stant. If all the sample differences between means were identical, 
their dispersion would be zero, and, (Xd^ would equal zero. We would 
then be absolutely certain of a true difference in the obtained direction. 
A correlation of +.83 is less than 1.00, however; so there is still some 
room for variability among the differences. But from the line of 
reasoning just completed, we can see that the cxdM is going to be smaller 
than it turned out to be when we assumed an r equal to zero. 

By the use of the complete formula (32), we find the to be 1.03, 
which is less than half the previous estimate of 2.34. The t ratio is 
now 3.39/1 03 = 3.29. A t above 3 is obviously in the “very signifi- 
cant” category. In fact, reference to Table D will show that for 24 
degrees of freedom (A — 2), which we have here, a very significant t 
is only 2.80.^ We therefore feel very confident that there is a real 
difference in favor of the tensed conditions. This is not saying that 
we feel sure that the true difference is exactly 3.39, it might be more or 
less than that. All we are saying is that the odds are 99 to 1 that the 
true difference lies between 0 SI and 6.27, both of which limits are in 
the positive direction or in the direction of the theory. The theory is 
therefore in all reasonable probability correct. 

Observations Should Often Be Paired , — In setting up an experiment 
with two groups of subjects or two groups of measurements for sta- 
tistical comparison, it is well to pair off cases two by two if at all 
possible, so that any correlation can be computed. Often when such 
pairing is not actually carried out, there would still be correlation 
between means of samples anyway, and the full formula for the SE 
of a difference cannot then be applied, and the by formula (31) is 
overestimated. It is true that under these circumstances, if the cor- 
relation is positive, as is usually the case when there is correlation, we 
can say that the true dd^ is smaller and that the correct t ratio is 
larger than the one we estimated. When we have a significant or 
very significant t ratio under these circumstances, we can be sure 
that the t we would obtain by taking into account the positive correla- 
tion would be even larger. But one difficulty is that when the t ratio 
obtained under these circumstances is too small to be significant, we 
cannot conclude anything in particular. Least of all can we conclude 
that the true difference is probably zero, for had we considered the 
correlation, we might have found a significantly large t ratio. 

^ When the two sets of measurements are correlated, the number of degrees of 
freedom is the number of pairs minus 2. 
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In pairing off individuals or observations, it is important that the 
pairing be done on some significant basis. It will not pay to do any 
pairing except on the basis of some trait that correlates with the 
measurements on which the two groups are going to be compared. 
For example, if we were to compare two groups of boys as to ability 
to do a high jump, one group after training of a certain kind and the 
control group without such training, it would be important that the 
two groups be equated as to age, among other things. Ability in the 
high jump, regardless of training, would be dependent upon age, hence 
correlated with it. But the ability is probably not correlated signifi- 
cantly with grade earned in arithmetic; so there would be no point in 
matching the groups on this variable. 

The basis upon which to match groups having been decided, there 
are two common ways of carrying out the matching. One is by pairing 
cases directly. In the problem just mentioned, for every boy of ten 
years six months in the one group, one would seek a boy of like age in 
the other. Small discrepancies may well be permitted at times 
between pairs. If there are about twice as many cases in the one 
sample as in the other, matching two boys to one would be the solution. 
The other common way of matching groups is to ignore individuals 
as such and simply to try to make sure that the two samples have 
approximately equal means, standard deviations, and skewness. When 
this is done and the two variables are correlated, the formula for the 
standard error is^ 

0'd\i == a/ (1 ~~ '^^xy) (33) 

in which fxy is the correlation between x (the variable on which the 
groups were matched) and y (the variable on which we are testing the 
difference). If the groups are matched on the basis of two or more 
variables, a multiple correlation coefficient is involved (see Ch. XIII). 

An SE of a Difference Obtained Directly from Differences , — When 
individuals have been paired off two at a time, we can find the desired 
statistics directly from differences between pairs. In Table 42, we 
find the difference in knee-jerk measurements {T — R) given with 
algebraic signs for every individual. If we sum them and divide by N ^ 
we obtain the mean of the differences, which is equal to the difference 
between the means. If we calculate the SE of the mean of these dffier- 
ences, we have The is thus obtained in the most direct man- 
ner. We do not even need to know the 5£’s of the two means or the 
amount of correlation present, yet our direct procedure has taken these 

^ McNemar, Q , Psychol Bull 1940, 37, 331-365, 
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things into account. The o-du for the knee-jerk data obtained in this 
manner is identical with that which we found previously, as it should 
be. The interpretations and conclusions concerning the mean differ- 
ence are just the same as usual. This more direct method is very 
strongly recommended whenever there are any doubts about the 
applicability of the other formulas. 


Table 43 — Proportions oe 400 Men and 400 Women Who Judged the Words 
^'to Explore” and '' Syi^iphony ” Pleasant; Dipferences and Standard Errors 
OF Differences, and t Ratios 



‘^to 

explore” 

‘‘sym- 

phony” 

f 

Differ- 

ence 


t 

Men 

8775 

6850 1 

342 

1925 

0234 

8 23 

Women 

8700 

8875 

395 

0175 

0180 

0 97 

Difference 

0075 

2025 





Cdy 

0235 

0281 





1 

0 32 

7 21 






The Reliability of Differences between Proportions, Frequencies, 
and Percentages. — Consider the data in Table 43. Here we have the 
proportions of 400 men and of 400 women students who judged two 
words as pleasant’’ or ^^very pleasant.” The two words were ^Ho 
explore” and symphony.” Here we can raise two questions con- 
cerning each word. Is there any sex difference in the proportion 
judging the word ^^pleasant?” And within each sex, is there a signifi- 
cantly greater proportion of pleasant” judgments for one word than 
for the other? The differences themselves show that the men favor 
the word ^‘to explore” slightly more than do the women, the difference 
in proportion being .0075. The women decidedly more often favor the 
word symphony,” with an excess of .2025 over the proportion of the 
men who judge it pleasant. The men find the word “to explore” 
more pleasing than they do the word “ symphony” by a margin of .1925, 
and the women, on the other hand, find the word “symphony” more to 
their liking than “to explore” by a small margin of .0175. Which of 
these differences, if any, are significant or very significant according to 
the rules we have been following? We can test any or all of them for 
statistical significance. 

The Standard Error of a Dijfference between Proportions , — The stand- 
ard error of a difference between two proportions is given by the formula 

crdp = V (34) 
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where (fdp = SE of the difference between two proportions. 

(Tpi = SE of the first proportion. 

cTpg = SE of the second proportion. 

f 12 = correlation of proportions in pairs of samples. 

Again, it is fortunate for us that the correlation between proportions 
is equal to the correlation between single cases. The latter we can 
estimate from the data. In Table 43, we find that the correlation 
between men’s judgments of the two words is given as +.342 and the 
correlation for the women is + 395, since both words were judged 
by the same individuals. But in the comparison between sexes, there 
was no pairing of individual judgments in any known way , so we may 
assume that the correlations are zero. On this basis we find the 

between men and women for the word ^+o explore” to be 0235. 
The obtained difference of .0075 here yields a t ratio of 0.32, which is 
certainly insignificant. The sex difference on the word ’’ 

gives a 0 -^^ of .0281, which yields a t ratio of 7.21. This is so far above 
the limit for ^‘very significant” deviations that we are very confident 
about its being true that college women find “symphony” more pleasant 
than do college men. Men also decidedly prefer “to explore” to 
“symphony,” with the highly significant i value of 8.23. Women, 
however, who find “sym^phony” more pleasing than “to explore” by 
an excess of .0175, do not give any sure indication that the true differ- 
ence is in this direction, for the t ratio is only 0 97 The results are 
somewhat in line with that we should expect, but it can be ventured 
that some differences that we expected to be true did not prove to be 
significant and perhaps do not exist at all, for example, where we might 
have expected a difference between sexes on “to explore,” a significant 
one failed completely to appear. These considerations demonstrate 
the importance of statistical tests of significance of differences and also 
the satisfactory kind of conclusions that one is enabled to make after 
applying those tests. 

Differences between Percentages and Frequencies — Similar tests of 
significance can be made for differences between percentages and 
frequencies. The uses of percentages and frequencies are here perfectly 
analogous to the use of proportions as they have been in other con- 
nections. An illustration of how to test either of these differences will 
therefore not be given. 

The Reliability of Differences between Standard Deviations. — If 
we are concerned about differences in variability in two distributions 
as measured by cr, we can also make statistical tests of significance 
someivhat like the ones already illustrated. The formula for the 
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Standard error of a difference between cr^s is 

Cfda = V crKi + or^<T 2 2r^i2(Tcx,cr^. (35) 

It is especially to be noted that the ri 2 in this equation, unlike its 
appearance in others, is squared, for it has been proved that the cor- 
relation between standard deviations in pairs of samples is equal to 
the square of the correlation coefficient between individual pairs of 
measurements, hence the squaring in formula (35). 

We may apply this formula to the data in Table 41 for the word- 
building test. Here we find the men more variable than the women 
by a difference of 6.08 — 4.89, or 1.19 points Is this difference 
significant, or could it have arisen as a natural deviation from a true 
difference of zero, i,e., true equality of the sexes in variability^ The 
(Tdff proves to be .476 (the correlation being zero) and the t ratio is 
l,19/.476, or 2.50. A very significant / when there are about 300 
degrees of freedom is 2.59 (see Table D). The difference of 1.19 points 
therefore just fails to pass the hurdle of significance at the 99 per cent 
level. There is just more than one chance in a hundred that if the two 
sexes are equally variable in this test, such a large discrepancy between 
their standard deviations could have occurred by sampling. 

Concerning Errors of Measurement. — It should be pointed out 
that we have linked the question of reliability and tests of reliability 
with deviations of sampling throughout this chapter. In doing so, 
we have implicitly ignored the question of unreliability of our instru- 
ments of measurement themselves. We have been talking as if the 
instruments were perfectly reliable or free from errors of measurement. 
This is not the case in psychology and education, for here perfeclly 
reliable measuring instruments are nonexistent. The margins of error 
that our statistical results show are therefore in part attributable to this 
kind of unreliability as well as unreliability expected in limited sam- 
plings. Any SE of a statistic, like (Tm, (Tp, or dd, actually indicates a 
composite of variations due to limited sampling and to imperfect 
measurement. Since they do include both factors, when measurements 
are imperfect, we are making maximum allowance for variations, and 
when we draw conclusions about the effects of sampling alone, we are 
erring on the conservative side of the question. Differences, for 
example, that prove not to be significant when imperfect instruments of 
measurement are used might prove to be significant if the errors of 
measurement as such were allowed for. 

As yet no one has given this problem more than introductory 
consideration or has offered fully satisfactory solutions. It is for the 
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student to keep this qualification in mind when he draws his own 
conclusions from tests of significance or when he reads those offered 
by other investigators. A conclusion about the significance or lack 
of significance of any statistic should end with the phrase as measured 
Since future measurements of the same kind will probably be of like 
accuracy, the statement about significance is likely to hold. 

A Final Suggestion. — A parting warning is necessary. In studies 
where biased sampling of groups is involved — and this is true for all 
studies with matched groups or selected sampling — the way of the 
unwary investigator is strewn with pitfalls Whenever vital con- 
clusions are at stake, even the experienced investigator would some- 
times do well to seek the best statistical advice on his problem. 

Analysis or Variance 

It frequently happens in psychological and educational research 
that we obtain more than two sets of measurements, each under its 
own set of conditions, and we want some indication as to whether there 
are significant differences among the sets. We could, of course, pair 
off two sets at a time, pairing each one with every other one, and test 
the reliability of the difference in each pair. The practical difficulty 
in this approach lies in the number of pairs to be examined when there 
are, let us say, S or more sets. Five sets mean 10 pairs, 6 sets mean IS 
pairs; and 10 sets would mean 4S pairs. There is always the possibility 
that none of the differences would prove significant. What we desire 
in meeting this situation is some procedure by which we can say in 
advance whether or not there are any significant differences. If the 
answer to such a preliminary survey is ^^Yes,^^ we can then examine 
pairs to see just where greatest significance exists. If the answer is 
our search is over without further ado. 

The new methods of Fisher known as analysis of variance are well 
designed to meet this kind of problem as well as other problems. The 
real problem here is to determine whether sets of data obtained under 
varying conditions are sufficiently homogeneous as to be regarded as 
belonging to the same population. Whether or not we combine 
distributions into larger composite distributions hinges on the answer 
to this question. Fisher’s test of significance in connection with his 
analysis of variance is designed precisely to tell us whether sets of data 
are sucAcltiiily different from one another for us to reject the hypothesis 
that they arose by random sampling from the same population. 

The Meaning of Variance. — ^The variability in a set of measure- 
ments, as is already well known, is indicated by the standard deviation 
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of the distribution. The term ^Wariance” also pertains to the amount 
of spread or dispersion of measurements around their mean, but it is 
measured by the square of the standard deviation, in other words, by 
is the mean of the squares of the deviation from the mean or 
is equal to Xx-/N, A great advantage in using the variance or the 
squares of the deviations rather than the variability is that variances 
can be added to or subtracted from one another. 

The Variance in a Composite Distribution . — In combining two sets 
of measurements into a composite distribution, it would not be true 
that the a of the composite distribution is merely the sum of the cr’s 
of the two sets or even an average of the two. The variance of such a 
composite distribution, however, is given by Helson’s equation^ 

0-^ = ^ + n2(r\ + nid\ + ^2d^2) (36) 

where == variance of the composite distribution. 
fii and = numbers of cases in the two sets. 
cTi and 0-2 = standard deviations of the two sets. 
di and = deviations of the means of the two sets from the mean of 
the composite distribution. 

From the equation as it stands, the total variance is a weighted sum 
of the variances of the two part distributions composing it, plus certain 
corrections {di and d^, also squared and weighted, which are necessary 
because in finding ai and <r 2 , we used deviations from the means of the 
sets rather than from the mean of the composite. If the means of the 
sets coincide with the mean of the total, of course, the d’s are zero, and 
no corrections are necessary. When the d’s equal zero, the two sets 
are homogeneous in central tendency. In such a situation, there is 
no more variance among members of the combined sets than there 
is within the two sets. 

Multiplying equation (36) through by N and grouping terms, we 
have 

(37) 

This puts both sides of the equation in terms of sums of squares of 
deviations. In the English language rather than mathematical lan- 
guage, it reads that the sum of squares of the deviations of ail measure- 
ments from the composite mean is equal to the sum of the squares of 
the deviations within the two sets plus the sum of the weighted squares 
of deviations between sets and the composite mean. This is true for 

^ See Guilford. T. P. Psychometric methods. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. 

P 5o, 
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the reason that since 

’■-j— 

squaring both sides 

„2 _ 

<T 1 = 

ni 


And so, multiplying both sides by fix 

nx(T^i is the sum of squares of the deviations in set I. In the same 
manner, it can be shown that Ncr\ = and = ^x\. It will 
be seen, then, that in equation (37) we have effected a clear-cut separa- 
tion of the contributions (1) of deviations from the set means and (2) 
of the deviations of set means from the composite mean, to the total 
variance in the composite. The group + n 2 (rh) is the con- 

tribution of the variance within sets, and the group {nid\ + is 
the contribution of the variance between sets. 

We have carried on this line of reasoning with the assumption of 
only two sets in the composite; the same reasoning applies no matter 
how many sets we are combining. We should merely have to add more 
terms, one more cr^ and one more d^ for each new set included. In 
general terms, if we let cr^s be the variance of set s, ds the deviation of 
the set mean from the grand mean, and n^ the number of cases in the set, 
the equation can be stated as 

+ 2ned^ ( 38 ) 

The Ratio of ^^Between^^ Variance to ^^Within^^ Variance, — Ks 
was said before, if the d’s are zero, the contribution of the between 
variance to the total variance also is zero. As the become larger, 
their relative contribution to the total variance becomes greater, and 
so the total distribution is made up of more heterogeneous elements. 
The principle of Snedecor^s F test is to use the ratio of the between 
variance to the within variance as a basis of deciding whether the sets 
could have arisen by random sampling from the same population. 
From the sums of squares, which appear in equation (38), we must 
accordingly compute the two variances. 

Degrees of Freedom. — ^As in all tests of statistical significance, we are 
dealing with population variances, not sample variances. Hence, in 
order to estimate variances, we should not divide the two expressions 
on the right-hand side of the equation by the number sampled or N but 
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by the number of degrees of freedom (see page 130). If we are dealing 
with k sets of data m each of which are n measurements, the number of 
degrees of freedom for the between variance is (^ — 1) and that for the 
within variance is>k{n — 1), The two variances are therefore given by 
the expressions 

_ ^ . 2nsd^8 

Between variance == r w 


Within variance = -pT 

k{n — 1) 


Tadie 44 — Work Sheet eor the Analysis of Variance in Four Sets of 
Measurements on the Galton Bar 
The Measurements (X) 


Set I 

Set II 

Set III 

Set IV 


114 

119 

112 

117 



115 

120 

116 

117 



111 

119 

116 

114 



no 

116 

115 

112 



112 

116 

112 

j 

117 



S-Y, 562 

590 

571 

577 ' 

2,300 

sx 

M, 112 4 

118 0 

114 2 

115 4 

115 0 

M 


Deviations within Sets (as) 


+ 1 6 

+1 0 

-2 2 

4-1 6 

+2 6 

-1-2 0 

+1 8 

4-1 6 

-1 4 

4-1 0 

4-1 8 

-1 4 

-2 4 

-2 0 

4-0 8 

-3 4 

-0 4 

-2 0 

-2 2 J 

4-1 6 


Squares of Deviations within Sets (i^) 


2 56 

1 00 

4 84 

2 56 


6 76 

i 4 00 

3 24 ! 

2 56 


1 96 

1 00 

3 24 ^ 

1 96 


5 76 

1 4 00 

0 64 

11 56 


0 16 

4 00 

4 84 

2 56 


17 20 

14 00 

16 80 

21 20 

69 20 


Deviations of Set Means from Grand Mean (d) 


d 

-2 6 

4-3 0 i 

-0 8 

4-0 4 




6 76 

9 00 

0 64 i 

0 16 

16 56 

Si* 

nd^ 

33 80 

45 00 

3 20 

0 80 

82.80 
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The expression is equal to as was said before. We may 
therefore substitute in the last equation. And since in most prac- 
tical applications of analysis of variance the sets have equal ^'s, we 
may write the two equations 


Between variance = 


k - 1 


(39) 


Within variance = 


k{n — 1) 


(40) 


The subscript may now be dropped from n, since it is a constant 
throughout, and also from the but the subscript s is left on the r’ 
to indicate that we are here dealing with the deviations from the means 
of the sets rather than from the grand mean of the composite. 

The Solution of an Analysis-of-variance Problem. — In Table 44, 
we have four sets of observations made by the same individual on the 
Galton bar. With a constant horizontal line of 115 mm., the subje^ 1 
adjusted another line to seem equal to it. The four sets vere obtained 
under four different arrangements of conditions under whidi tiie 
adjustments were made. Is it likely that the observations all came by 
random sampling from the same general '^population of adjustmenls, 
or were there systematic differences among sets sufficient to say that 
the data are really not homogeneous? The following steps are followed 
in the solution of the type in Table 44: 


Step 1. Compute sums and means of the sets, also, the grand total 
SX and the grand mean M 

Step 2. For every set, compute the deviations from the set mean 
Ifg. These are equal to (X — 14 ) = 

Step 3. Square the deviations within sets to find each Sum 
these to obtain the sum of the squares of de^dations 

within sets. 

Step 4. For each set, compute d, which equals (Ifs M). 

Step S. Square each d, and find n'Bd^, 

With these calculations completed (see Table 44), tve have the 
values we need for formulas (39) and (40). The is 69 20, and the 
n2d^ is 82.80. Dividing these by the appropriate degrees of freedom, 
we obtain the variances. F or this purpose, we set up Table 45 . Listing 
first the degrees of freedom and sums of squared deviations for "between 
sets’’ and dividing, we obtain 27.60 as the variance contributed by the 
d’s. For the corresponding values for "within sets,” we find 4.325 as 
the variance contributed by the x/s. The F ratio is 27.6/4.325, which 
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equals 6.38. The ‘'between'^ variance is over 6 times as great as the 
within” variance. 


Table 4S. — The Total Variance in the Galton-bar Data Subdivided into Two 

Components 


Components 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Sums of 
squares 

Variance 

Between sets 

3 

82 80 

27 60 

Within sets 

16 

69 20 i 

4 325 

Total . . 

19 

152 00 1 

1 



^ 276 „ 

^ “ 4325 “ 


The significance of an F ratio of this size is determined by reference 
to Snedecor’s table (Table F, page 326). In using this table, we have 
to consider the two degrees of freedom. For the larger variance, with 
3 degrees of freedom, we look for the column in Table F that is headed 
(3). For the smaller variance, with 16 degrees of freedom, we look 
down the left-hand margin for the row headed (16), We must inter- 
polate, since row (16) is not given, and thus we find that an F of 
3.24 is significant at the S per cent level and anF of 5.29 is significant 
at 1 per cent level; ix., the odds are S to 9S that so large anF as 3.24 
could have occurred in a really homogeneous population, and they are 
1 to 99 that an F as large as S.29 could have occurred likewise. Our 
obtained F is greater than that for the 1 per cent level and so is regarded 
as very significant. We conclude that there are significant differences 
among our sets. The test does not tell us where those differences are or 
whether all of them or only one is significant. To determine this 
would require further search. We only know from the F test that some 
significant law of variation between sets does exist. Further examina- 
tion will be needed to tell us what and where the causes of differences lie. 

Computation of Variances from Original Measurements. — Just as 
we can compute standard deviations, and so variances, from original 
measurements without computing separate deviations from the means, 
so we can calculate the necessary constants for an analysis of variance. 
Such an approach would require us to square the original measurements. 
With good calculating machines available, this is no large order, but 
with only pencil and paper it amounts to considerable labor. 

Fortunately, by a process of coding, we can bring the numbers down 
to small size. For the three-place numbers in Table 44, we may sub- 
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tract the constant of 110 from every one of them, leaving the remainders 
shown in the first part of Table 46. The variances will not have been 

Table 46— Solution of an Analysis of Variance from Original 
Measurements 

(Without Determining Deviations from Means) 

Measurements (Reduced) (X') 


Set I 

Set II 

Set III 

Set IV 


4 

9 

2 

7 


5 

10 

6 

7 


1 

9 

6 

4 


0 

6 

5 

2 


2 

6 

2 

7 


(SX'), 12 

40 

21 

27 

100 SX' 



1 


5 if' 

(2X')^ 144 

1,600 

441 

729 

2,914 2:(SX')^ 


Squared Measurements (X'^) 


16 ! 

81 

4 

49 


25 1 

100 

36 

49 


1 

81 

36 

16 


0 

36 

25 

4 


4 

36 

4 

49 


(SX'2). 46 

334 

105 

167 

652 S(2X'2)« 


affected in the least by this coding process, for the new values, which 
we shall call Z', maintain the same distances from one another and 
from the means, as they did before coding. The sums of squares we 
need for equations (39) and (40) are found by the following procedure. 
The sum of the “between’' variations squared is given by 

_ (sx')(iV') (41) 

n 

The sum of the “within” variations squared cannot be found 
directly, but since this sum and the one for “between” variations 
together make up the sum of the squared variations in the total dis- 
tribution that wt can compute directly 

3^2, = (42) 

and 

= 2(2X'2), - {ZX')(Nn (43) 
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The steps called for by these formulas are as follows : 

Step 1. Sum the coded measurements X' for each set, to obtain 
{EX')s for each set (see Table 46), and sum these values to 
obtain EX', Determine the mean M' to several decimal 
places. 

Step 2. Square the sums of the scores to obtain (SZ0\ for each set. 

Accumulate these to find E{EX'Y. 

Step 3. Square all the coded measurements to find the values. 
Step 4. Sum all the squared measurements to obtain [2(SZ')^]. 

Now, by formula (43) 

= 652 - (100) (5) = 652 -- 500 = 152 
And by formula (41) 

- SOO = 582.8 - 500 = 82.8 

By formula (42) 

= 152.0 - 82,8 = 69.2 

A comparison of these values with those in Table 44 will show that we 
have arrived at the very same sums of squares. From here on, the 
computation of variances and of F ratio is just the same as it was before. 
The same formulas, (41) and (43), apply also to original measurements 
without coding. 

General Uses of Analysis of Variance. — There is insufficient space 
here to do more than to give this brief introduction to the analysis-of~ 
variance methods. There are many and varied applications of this 
simplest case — the separation of variance among a few sets of data into 
the “within’’ and “between” variances — both in psychology and in 
education. 

Sets of data may be divided according to chronological-age groups, 
mental-age groups, sex-difierence groups, etc. In psychophysical 
experiments, judgments of phenomena may be made under various 
conditions — ascending series versus descending series, variable stimulus 
first versus second, right versus left, and with many other kinds of 
variation of conditions, not to speak of individual differences among 
observers and observations obtained at different times of day or under 
different states of fatigue or rest or after different degrees of practice. 
In education, the testing of different teaching methods can be done in 
different schools, in different classes within the same school, and with 
different teachers. 

It will be recognized that the conditions affecting sets of measure- 
ments often vary in more than one direction at the same time. This 
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complicates the analysis-of-variance solutions in various ways For 
further descriptions of how to adapt the method to various kinds of 
experimental problems, the reader is referred to books that treat the 
subject at much greater length.^ 

By way of hasty evaluation of the method, it may be said that the 
analysis of variance undoubtedly provides a powerful tool of working 
through data in order to see where the significant lines of cleavage lie 
and so in establishing the presence of laws. It can also be said that the 
method requires the supplementary procedures for a more detailed 
study of data and that there are other statistical methods — for example, 
correlation procedures — that enable us to accomplish the same purpose 
in many instances. Be that as it may, the student will probably see 
the variance methods brought more and more into use in the solution 
of educational and psychological problems. 

Not the least of its merits is the rather strict set of requirements it 
presupposes in the designing of experiments. Experimental designs 
have generally been observed, particularly in psychophysical research, 
for a long time. But they have generally not been so consciously con- 
sidered or so well planned so as to yield the maximum number of 
dependable answers as is true when the experimenter has kept clearly 
in mind the corresponding statistical tests that go with those designs. 
The subject of experimental design is well treated in the book by 
Lindquist already cited, so far as certain educational problems are 
concerned. Discussions of designs for psychological and other experi- 
ments may be found elsewhere.- 

Exercises 

Data R — Results prom a Test op the Ability to Name Faci\l Expressions in 
THE Ruckmick Photographs 


Statistic 

Men 

Women 

N 

95 ' 

164 

M 

21 1 1 

22 0 

<r 

3 62 i 

3 15 

Q 

2 38 

2 16 

Mill 

21 5 

22 2 

1 


1 See especially Lindquist, E. F , Statistical analysis in educational research. 
New York: Houghton, 1940 Also, Snedecor, G W , Statistical methods. Ames, 
Iowa* Collegiate, 1937 

2 See Baxter, B , Problems in the planning of psychological experiments Amer 
/. FsychoL, 1941, M, 270-280 Also, Fisher, R A , The design of experiments 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1935. 
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Data S . — Quantity Written in Sentence Construction from 10 Sets of 3 
Nouns Each and 10 Sets of 3 Verbs Each 
Measurement Is the Number of Sentences Written in a Limited Time Subjects 

Were 55 Girls 


Statistic 

Nouns 

Verbs 

M 

24 7 

22 8 

a 

6 31 

1 

5 42 


T\v “ 87 


Data T — Number of Students in Two Groups Who Passed Each of Three 
Items in an Introductory Psychology Examination 



Group I 

Group II 

N 

37 

63 

Item A 

24 

26 

Tab “ 19 

Item B 

33 

32 

tbc = 32 

Item C 

30 

44 

tac = 25 


1. Compute the standard errors of the means for Data R, and interpret your 
results. 

2. Compute the standard errors of the means for Data S, and interpret your 
results 

3. Compute the standard errors of the medians for Data and interpret your 
results 

4. Compute the standard errors of the standard deviations in either Data R or 
Data Sy and interpret your results 

5 Compute the standard errors of the frequencies of passing students in Data T, 
and interpret your results Do the same in terms of percentages and proportions 

6 Compute the standard error of the difference in means for Data R and also 
for Data S, and test for significance State interpretations 

7 Compute the standard error of the difference between medians in Data R, 
and interpret youi results 

8. Determine the reliability of the differences between standard deviations in 
Data R and S. Draw conclusions 

9. Determine the reliability of differences between Groups I and II in terms of 
frequencies, percentages, or proportions of correct responses Interpret your results. 

10 Determine the reliability of the differences between proportions passing 
items il, and C for either Group I or Group II. Give your interpretations. 
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Data U —Five Sets oe Measurements or the Lower Threshold for Pitch 


Set I 

Set II 

Set III 

Set IV 

1 

1 Set V 

16 

18 

15 

15 

17 

19 

19 

15 

19 

IS 

17 

18 

14 

16 

14 

14 

17 

12 

18 

16 


11 What IS the hklihood that all sets of measurements m Data U came from 
the same set of conditions^ Apply the F test, and discuss your results 




CHAPTER IX 


TESTING HYPOTHESES 

We have already emphasized the point that experiment and 
statistical method go hand in hand. The one supplements the other. 
The experiment directs our observations and yields data. By means 
of statistical methods, we can summarize those data, interpret them, 
and determine their reliability. 

The best experiments are those that are set up to test the truth 
or falsity of some hypothesis. From previous experience, we believe 
a certain thing to be true, but it requires a crucial test to enable us to 
accept or to reject the hypothesis. If the result comes out one way, 
the hypothesis is probably correct; if it comes out another way, the 
hypothesis is probably wrong. The term ^'probably” is inserted 
because there is no such thing in science as absolute certainty. We are 
only more or less sure that the result points to one conclusion rather 
than to another. 

The assurance of a conclusion may be of any degree of intensity 
from ''doubtfur' to “maybe’' to “very likely” to “almost certain” to 
“practically certain.” Statistical procedures give more definite mean- 
ing to those degrees of doubt and assurance. In this chapter, particu- 
larly, we shall be concerned with giving those concepts more exact 
meaning, so that we may be able to conclude whether certain out- 
comes of observations could perchance have arisen by accident or 
whether they point to something definitely not accidental 

The Null Hypothesis 

Meaning of the Null Hypothesis —In recent years, we have been 
hearing more and more of the expression null hypothesis. In very 
general terms, this h3q)othesis merely states that in the experimental 
situation, or even in the nonexperimental situation, whenever things 
are enumerated or measured, it is assumed for the sake of argument 
that nothing but the laws of chance are operating. A null hypothesis 
can be applied in many ways, but an illustration from experiments on 
extrasensory perception (ESP) is very suitable. 

Suppose that an experiment with the Duke University ESP cards 
is properly set up to prevent the receiver from being infiaonced by any 

156 
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cues except possible telepathic stimulation. There are five different 
symbols on the cards, and in a thoroughly shuffled deck they should 
come up at random. As each one comes up and an experimenter reads 
it silently, the receiver makes his judgment. The card is returned to 
the deck, which is reshufffed, and the next one to be transmitted is 
selected. Starting with the hypothesis that there are no factors 
{including ESP) at work to determine the receiver’s responses, we should 
expect in the long run an average success of 20 per cent right, or 
1 in S. If any receiver gives an excess of correct responses over and 
p^bove 20 per cent, we still have to determine whether this excess is 
significant or whether it could have occurred by the processes of 
sampling in his limited number of trials. If the excess is one that could 
have happened as much as once in 10 times (one sample of this size 
out of 10 such samples), we should still say that the null hypothesis 
is quite plausible. We could not say that it is certainly established, but 
we would by no means give it up. Even if the excess over 20 per cent 
were one that could happen less than once in 20 samples, though we 
should be more skeptical of the null hypothesis, we should be unjustified 
in completely rejecting it. When so large a discrepancy as we obtained 
could occur by sampling less than once in 100 times, we customarily 
reject the hypothesis. We then say that it is almost certainly not true. 

But note that this does not automatically always prove that the 
alternative hypothesis is true. It does tell us that something other 
than guesswmrk is going on, but it does not tell us what that ‘^something 
other than guesswork” really is. If our experiment is set up so as to 
exclude all other possible factors than ESP in this case, then, having 
reduced the crucial experiment to an either-or proposition, i.e,, either 
laws of chance or ESP, and having proved the chance hypothesis wrong, 
we can accept the ESP hypothesis as true. Unfortunately, the identifi- 
cation and control of all other factors favoring correct responses here 
is exceedingly difficult. But, in general, the establishment of an 
experimental fact depends upon it. We shall see shortly how a sta- 
tistical test of the null hypothesis can be made for this type of experi- 
ment; but first let us consider some simpler cases. 

Dkect Determination of the Probable Validity of a rPvo diesis 

Our first example is a simple psychophysical test situation. A student 
asserts that he can distinguish between two tones w^hose stimuli differ 
only 2 cycles per second. That is his hypothesis: that he possesses 
genuine power to discriminate this difference in pitch. We doubt 
him, thus automatically adopting a null h3q)othesis. Out of 6 trials, 
how many should we require him to judge correctly before we give up 
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our hypothesis and yield to his? Our hypothesis implies that when 
he judges the pair of tones he might just as well flip a coin and report 
first higher” for heads” and '' second higher” for 'Hails.” By such 
guessing, we should expect him to be correct half the time or 3 times 
out of 6 . But how much of an excess over 3 correct judgments will it 
take to convince us that he is not merely guessing? 

In a set of 6 trials, there are 7 possible outcomes — all the way 
from 6 down to 0 correct judgments. In Table 47 are listed the three 
cases in which we are interested, 4, 5 , and 6 correct judgments. Accord- 
ing to the probabilities involved in this case, in 64 samples of 6 judg- 
ments each, we should expect only one "score” of 6 ; we should expect 
a score of 5 right 6 times in 64 and a score of 4, IS times. The null 
hypothesis here calls for a score of 6 one-sixty-fourth of the times, a 
score of 5 six-sixty-fourths of the times, and a score of 4 fifteen-sixty- 
fourths of the times. 


Table 47 — Expected Occurrences and Probabilities of Specified Numbers 
OF Correct Judgments in Making Six Judgments at Random 


Number of correct 
judgments 

Times expected in 
64 sets of judgments 

Probability of this 
number occurring 
at random 

Probability of as 
many or more judg- 
ments occurring at 
random 

6 

1 

yii 

Hi 

5 

6 

%4, 

Hi 

4 

IS 

^%4, 

^%i 


It is customary for us to ask the probability of getting a score of a 
certain size or larger , however, and these probabilities are given in the 
last column of Table 47. A score of 5 or larger includes scores of both 
5 and 6 ; so the probability is 7/64. A score of 4 or larger includes 
the three highest scores, and its probability of occurring is 

64 64 64 64‘ 

We should not be amazed, therefore, if in a set of 6 trials as many 
as 4 correct judgments were given. This large a score can happen by 
guessing 22 times out of 64, or about 1 in 3. A score of S or larger 
can occur 7 times in 64, or once in 9 times. This is still not large enough 
to cause rejection of the null hypothesis, A score of 6 can happen by 
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chance once in 64 times. These are rather heavy odds against the 
hypothesis and lead us to place considerable credence in the student’s 
assertion that he can discriminate the two tones. We should regard 
a score of 6 as significant, but we are not sufficiently sure to give up 
the null hypothesis entirely. We could conclude that 6 judgments, 
even when all are correct, are not enough for a genuine test of the 
matter. 

We consider next a case with a larger number of trials; a set of 10 
true-false test items to which a student gives one of two alternative 
responses, one right and one wrong. How many more than S items 
must he do correctly for us to reject the hypothesis that he knows 
nothing about the subject matter of the examination and that he is 
merely guessing at random^ The probabilities corresponding to the 
three highest possible scores of 10, 9, and 8 are given in Table 48. 


Table 48 — Expected Occurrences and Probabilities op Specipied Numbers op 
Correct Responses to 10 Test Items 


Number of correct 
responses 

Times expected m 
1,024 sets of 
responses 

Probability of this 
number occurring 
at random 

Probability of as 
many or more cor- 
rect judgments 

10 

1 

1/1,024 

1/1,024 

9 

10 

10/1,024 

11/1,024 

8 

45 

45/1,024 

56/1,024 


Following the same kind of reasoning as for the previous example, 
we should say that a score of 8 correct responses or higher could occur 
by random guessing 56 times in 1,024, or about 1 in 18 times. A score 
of 8 should thus not be very consoling to anyone. It might merely 
mean lucky guessing. A score of 9 or higher could happen only 11 
times in 1,024, which looks much more favorable for something other 
than the no-knowledge hypothesis. There is only about 1 chance in 
93 that so high a score could have occurred by guessing alone. And 
for the score of 10, which could happen only once in 1,024 times, we 
definitely reject the null hypothesis. We should feel free to reject it 
even when there are 9 correct responses out of 10, for then we are 
close to the limit arbitrarily chosen for a ‘‘very significant” deviation. 
This statement must not be generalized to cover cases where condi- 
tions are different from those specified; ix.y a test of 10 two-response 
items and a student who, if he were completely ignorant, would respond 
at random. It is assumed that he would not be biased toward any 
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particular pattern or sequence of responses, as human beings fre- 
quently are'^ 

Probability of Hypotheses Estimated from the Normal Curve. — In 
the previous illustrations, we actually counted up the total number of 
possible outcomes and also the number of times certain outcomes would 
be expected, and from these we obtained directly the probabilities that 
the null hypothesis was plausible. There are other instances, when the 
number of responses we deal with is quite limited, in which a similar 
counting of cases can be done and the probability of extreme deviations 
from chance can be derived. When the number of possible outcomes 
is not small, however, this counting of cases, or even algebraic compula- 
tions of permutations and combinations, is much less efficient than other 
methods that will be described next. 

In a certain elementary-psychology laboratory experiment, we have 
the problem to determine whether students can perceive from photo- 
graphs whether or not a man has been convicted of crime. Pictures 
of 20 pairs of men matched for certain qualities are exhibited, and the 
student judges which of the two is the criminal. The null hypothesis 
calls for 10 correct responses, provided only that landom guessing 
accounted for the score. How large an excess is indicative of actual 
perception or something other than chance^ 

To solve this problem, we do not resort to counting up the probabili- 
ties of as many as 20, 19, 18, etc., or more correct responses Rather, 
we assume that each set of 20 judgments is a sample and that such 
samples would have a mean of 10, and a standard error of this mean will 
be the standard error of a frequency, which equals \/Npq [see formula 
(30)]. We also assume a normal distribution of the samples of fre- 
quencies (see footnote 2 on page 162,) For this problem, N is 20, 
p is .5 and q is .5. The <r/ is therefore '\/20 X .5 X .5 = 2.236. The 
distribution of these frequencies is shown in Fig 25, with a mean of 
10 and a cr of 2.236. We are now ready to ask about the probability 
of a randomly determined score being as high as X or higher. For 
example, would a score of 14 be significantly in excess of the expected 
score of 10? 

At first thought, this excess is 4 units above the mean of the dis- 
tribution. But remember that a score of 14 is customarily one that 
occupies the interval from 13.5 to 14.5. A score of ^ffi4 or above^’ 
in this case therefore takes in all the normal curve above the point 
13.5. It is a different matter to ask what is the area under the normal 

^ See Goodfellow, L. D., The human element in probability /. gen. Psychol , 
1940, 201-205. 
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curve above a point of 14.0 and to ask what is the area under the curve 
for a score of 14 or above The deviation of the lower limit of this score 
from the mean is 3.5 units Dividing this deviation by cr, which is 
2.236, we have a equal to 1.56. Going to the probability table (Table 
B) with this standard score, we find the area above the point 13.5 to 
be .0594. In other w^ords, a score of 14 or above could occur about 
6 times in 100 or about once in 17 times. A score of 14 is therefore not 
even significantly above chance expectation. A score of 15, which 
begins at 14 5, is 2.01cr above 10, and the probability of a chance score 



Score scale 

Fig 25 — Standard-bcorc distance fiom the hypothetical mean of 14, 15, and 16 
correct or)^ when each judgment has an even chance of being light 

or wron ■ of complete ignorance 

this high or higher is 0222, or is significant but not very significant, to 
use Fisher’s standards.^ 

A score of 16 is 2.46cr above the mean and so has only about 7 
chances in 1,000 of being so large When an individual’s score is 16, 
therefore, we conclude that he was not merely guessing. And if ail 
secondary cues, ? e , cues not having to do with objective signs of 
criminality veisus non-criminality in the pliotographs, were eliminated, 
we should conclude that this student can make this kind of discrimina- 
tion. If, however, we had obtained 1,000 scores and only 7 (approxi- 
mately) were this large, we should, on the basis of this much larger 
experience, revert to the null hypothesis. But from a single sample 

^ Fisher’s standaids or fiducial hmits of 95 and 99 per cent, as deiiiied in the 
preceding chapter, allow for 5 and 1 pci cent (or proportions of 05 and 01 > to be in 
the tails at either end of the noimal distribution. In the one case, the proportion 
in each tail is 025, and in the other case it is 005. In this chapter, w c are f'oncerncd 
about deviations in one direction only, as a rule, and a signifioaist de\iation \ull have 
025 or less beyond the point of significance, and a very sigmlicaiit deviation will have 
.005 or less in the tail The levels '‘significant” and ‘‘very significant” are tlius 
the same as befpre. 
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of 20 judgments, the statistical tests justify us in rejecting the hypo- 
thesis when the score is as high as 16.^ 

How Large a Deviation Is Significant? — ^To return to the ESP 
problem, in SO trials, when the probability of chance success is .20 and 
so the expected frequency is 10, the SE of the frequency is 

Vso X .2 X .8 = 2.82. 

We could now test the plausibility of the null hypothesis in the face of 
different numbers of correct responses in excess of 10. But it might 
be more to the point to ask how large a score it would take to be signifi- 
cant and how large a score to be very significant. - 

To be significantly in excess of 10, a score of X or larger could happen 
by chance only 2.S per cent of the time (see the footnote on page 161). 
What point on the score scale comes at such a position? From the 
table, the z-score corresponding to this point is 1.96. This value times 
cr is 1.96 X 2.82 units on the score scale. This excess added to 10 gives 
us IS 3. Remembering that a score of 16 really begins at IS.S, we 
conclude that at least a score of 16 or higher is required to be significant 
of anything over guesswork. To be very significant, the tail probability 
is .005, the ;s-score is 2.576, and the excess is 7.26. This gives a point 
of 17.26 on the score scale. In terms of whole numbers, it requires a 
score of 18 or better to be very significant and to cause us to reject the 
null hypothesis. A score of 25 or better (above 24.5 on the scale) is 
5.32<r above the mean, and there is about one chance in a million that so 
large an excess could occur by guessing alone. Such scores demand 
an explanation, but the explanation is not inevitably to be in terms of 
ESP unless other hypotheses have been adequately rejected. 

How Large a Sample Is Necessary for Significant Deviations from 
Null Hypotheses? — We have already raised and answered the kind of 
question that asks for a given size of sample how large a discrepancy is 

^ Because N is as small as 20 here, however, we should recognize that Student^s 
distribution of sampling applies rather than the normal distribution. Even with 
this revision, a score of 16 would be regarded as significant. 

2 This discussion assumes normal distribution of sample frequencies. When N 
is small and p deviates from .5 very far, this assumption no longer holds, for the 
distribution is skewed. Then one should determine the expected frequencies by 
applying the expansion of the binomial {p + 9 )^. See Treloar, A. E., Elements of 
statistical reasoning. Ch 12. New York: Wiley, 1939. Treloar suggests that the 
normal distribution is sufficiently approximated for practical purposes when the 
product Nph equal to or greater than 10 (or if 5 is less than p, then Nq is the cri- 
terion). According to this rule, our illustration barely qualifies as a case to which 
noripal-curve reasoning applies. 
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necessary for significant and very significant deviation from a null 
hypothesis. Here we face a little different kind of question. We let 
our relative excess remain constant and ask how large N must be in 
order for that same size of discrepancy to reach the critical levels. 

In a surA^ey like the Gallup poll, for example, one would constantly 
be faced with the question of how large a sample to obtain; how many 
interviews to make; how many responses to a stimulus to record. That 
mere numbers in a sample as such are not sufficient to guarantee 
predictive ability was brought home to us deciswely by the unhappy 
Literary Digest poll of 1936. Though the votes sampled ran into the 
millions, the voters who really determined the outcome of the presi- 
dential election were not adequately represented in the sample. A 
good poll sees to it that every kind of group of voters where group 
differences count at all are proportionately represented in the poll. 
When this is accomplished, it is surprising to the uninformed person 
how small a total sample can yield a valid predictive index. In other 
words, it is not so much enormous numbers that count as how the sam- 
ple is made up. 

Let us assume that our sample is properly made up with truly 
proportional representation. Let us assume an issue where majority 
vote is decisive. Our null hypothesis is then 50 per cent or a proportion 
equal to .50. We ask first how large a sample is needed to give us 
confidence that an obtained vote of 55 per cent in favor of the proposition 
means a majority sentiment in that direction and did not occur by 
random sampling from a population that is on the fence. If a dis- 
crepancy of as much as 5 per cent is to be significant in our accepted 
meaning of the word, 5 per cent must deviate as much as 1 .96cr from the 
mean of a normal distribution. In terms of proportions, the deviation 
is .05, how large must be? Obviously it must be such that .05 is 
1.96 times cr. cr^ is therefore equal to .05/1.96, which equals .0255. 
The formula we need is 

N = ^ ( 44 ) 

(Tp 


We know p and q and (Xp already. Substituting them in the equation, 
we have 


_ .5 X .5 .25 

.02552 ,00065025 


-384 


to the nearest whole number. It is therefore a 19 to 1 bet that when 
a vote comes out with 55 per cent in favor of an issue in a sample of 
384 that the population sampled is not evenly divided on the question. 
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But where much is at stake, we should not be satisfied with these 
odds against the null hypothesis. We might ask how many votes need 
to be sampled to assure us of a very significant deviation. In this case, 
the excess of .05 must be at 2.S76a from the mean. The <Tp must be 
.05/2.576, which equals .0194. Applying formula (44) to determine 
N, we have 

5 X .5 _ .25 ^ 

^ ” .0194" .00037636 

Thus, in a sample of 664 interviewees, a majority vote of 55 per cent 
would be regarded as very significant. The odds would be 99 to 1 
that the sentiment of the population sampled is not evenly divided 
on the issue. And since the deviation is in the direction favoring the 
issue, we strongly expect future outcomes to be in the same direction, 
but we do not know by how much. 

The sizes of samples just found are surprisingly small in view of the 
enormous populations that vote on national issues and whose sentiment 
they may be expected to estimate. The reason is that we have allowed 
a rather wide margin of .05 as the deviation from null hypothesis. In 
dealing with more vital issues, where close elections are concerned, 
excesses of .01 or less may be decisive. If we are interested in the sizes 
of sample required to give significant and very significant indications 
when the vote is 51 to .49, the SE of the proportion must be one-fifth 
as large as it was for a .55-to-.45 division. If ap is one-fifth as large, 
<j^p is one-twenty-fifth as large. In this particular problem, the 
numbers to be substituted in formula (44) are now the same except that 
the denominator is one-twenty-fifth of its former size. This makes N 
twenty-five times as large as before. 

For a deviation of ,01 to be significant now, N must be 9,600, and 
to be very significant it must be 16,600, these numbers being 25 times 
384 and 664, respectively. Samples of this size would give us great 
assurance, granting random sampling, that the sentiment is in the 
direction indicated. On many issues, of course, the sentiment is more 
unevenly balanced than .55 and .45.. And, again, when we are inter- 
ested in significance of changes in sentiment, we have a revision of our 
problem, for then we are dealing with differences among proportions, a 
kind of problem to which we now turn. 

The Significance of Differences in Sampled Sentiment — ^In a 
recent poll of radio-audience reactions,^ out of 43 interviewees who 

^ Cantril, H., The r6le of the radio commentator. Puhhc 
1939 , 3 , 654 - 662 . 
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were questioned, 72 per cent replied “Yes” to the question: “Do you 
find it easier to listen to news than to read it?” Although, in view of the 
one-sided expression of opinion, we might accept this as assuredly 
indicating majority belief that it is easier to listen to news than to 
read it, because of the small sample, we are challenged to make a test 
of statistical significance. On the basis of the null hypothesis, a SO-SO 
division of opinion, the SE of the proportion is 

= -0762 

The excess of .22 over and above this hypothesis is 2 89 times the (Xp, 
Being in the “very significant’’ category, this result leads us to reject 
the hypothesis of evenly divided opinion. If a normal distribution is 
assumed, the probability of a deviation as large as .22 in this direction 
is given in Table B to be about .002, or 1 chance in SOO, that so large a 
proportion as .72 could have occurred from sampling a 50-50 inclined 
population. 

The author of the same survey goes on to say that when the data 
are fractionated into two parts according to higher and lower socio- 
economic status, the division of opinion is somewhat different. The 
higher group respond 10 “Yes” and 9 “No,” whereas the division in 
the lower group is 20 and 4, respectively. We could test the null 
hypothesis for each group separately now, but it is cjuite obvious that 
for the higher group there is no significant deviation from a 50-50 
hypothesis, and it looks quite favorable for a significant deviation for 
the lower group, although N is only 24. The proportions of votes are 
now .53 to .47 for the higher group and .83 to .17 for the lower. 

We are more interested at this point in the question whether there 
is a significant difference between the two groups on the opinion about 
radio news. The higher group sample may actually represent a popula- 
tion with a more lopsided belief about the matter, whereas the lower- 
group sample may represent a population with a more even division of 
belief. We proceed with this problem as we did in the last chapter, 
w^here w^e determined the reliability of differences between proportions. 
For the sake of estimating the we adopt as our hypotheses the 
observed proportions. The ap for the higher group turns out to be ,1 IS 
and for the lower group, .076. The SE of the difference, if no correla- 
tion between the two groups is assumed, is .138. The ratio of the 
difference (.83 — ,53) to the is .30/.138, which equals 2.17, As a 
t ratio, this is just barely significant. 
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Let us look at the result in another manner with the aid of Fig. 26. 
This normal curve represents the distribution of differences among 
proportions of “Yes” responses for many pairs of samples from the two 
populations (higher and lower socioeconomic groups). The mean is 
placed at a difference of zero. A difference as large as the obtained one, 
.30, then occurs at the point indicated, 2 17o- above the mean, or on the 
side of the positive differences. On the hypothesis of zero difference in 
the populations, a deviation as large as +.30 or larger could occur 
IS times in 1,000, or about once in 67 times. 

To put the interpretation in somewhat new terms, we may say 
that the proportion of .015 under the tail of the normal curve above 
the point of difference +.30 gives us the probability that the tiue 



higher and lower sodoecon'^'^’c* who report radio news preferable. The 

obtained difference is 2 17(? ^ . ' ' the hypothetical mean of zero. 

difference is a negative one, and the remainder of the area below the 
point, or .985, gives us the probability that the true difference is 
positive. The odds are therefore .985 to .015 that the true difference 
is positive, or about 67 to 1. What practical measures one might wish 
to adopt as a consequence of this finding would depend upon his own 
inclination to accept odds of this nature and the urgency of the outcome 
of planning one course of action or another.^ 

As another illustration, let us consider some data on the marital 
status of feebleminded (low IQ) men as compared with men of normal 
IQ, Table 49 furnishes us with some data, for 206 men whose IQ^s 
were in the 60’s were matched for age with 206 men whose IQ^s were 
near 100.^ From these data, we find that at certain ages in the twen- 
ties, when they were compared, .539 of the average men and .408 of 

^ With such small samples as we have here, normality of distribution of differ- 
ences IS, of course, questionable. We have carried the illustration through, never- 
theless, to show how larger samples may be treated 

2 Bailer, W, R , A study of the present status of adults who were mentally defi- 
cient Genel Pi>ychol Monogr , 1936, 18, 165-244. 
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the mentally defective were married. Is this difference significant? 
The SE of the difference between proportions is estimated to be .049. 
The difference itself is 2 67 times the Such a t ratio is regarded as 
very significant, for a difference as large as .131, which was obtained, 
could have occurred by sampling error in eithzr direction (plus or minus 
.131) less than once in a hundred times. 


T\ble 49. — A Comparison of Men of Normal IQ with Feebleminded Men with 
Respect to Marital Status 


Marital status 

Normal 

Feebleminded 

Both 

Married i 

111 

1 84 

195 

Unmarried 

95 

122 

217 

Total . . . 

206 

206 

412 


To apply the new interpretation suggested above, we may say 
that the area under the tail of the normal curve above +.13, which is 
.004, gives the probability of a true difference in the opposite direction, 
and .996 is the probability of a true difference in the obtained direction. 

Chi Square 

CM Square as a Test of Deviation from Null Hypothesis. — Some 
statisticians are more inclined to employ the chi-square technique to 
this kind of problem. In this procedure, we also make a null ]i 3 ’po thesis 
and determine how likely it is that our sample could have diverged from 
this h 3 rpothesis as much as it did, had chance factors alone been operat- 
ing. In the data on marital status of two different groups of men, we 
should assume that they really come from the same population in this 
respect or that the two populations that they represent are alike with 
regard to marital status. 

In Table 49, we find that if we take the two groups combined, 195 
were married and 217 were not. The proportions are .4733 and .5267, 
married and unmarried, respectively. If the two populations are 
actually alike, both should have the same ratio of married to unmarried, 
or .4733 to .5267. The expected numbers of married and unmarried 
in a sample of 206 would be 97.5 and 108.5. The null there- 

fore calls for these frequencies, which we term expected frcqycudes and 
symbolize by /e. The obtained frequencies are symbolized by 
In Table 50, the expected frequencies are listed for the two groups. 
With the same totals in the two groups, 206, the expected frequencies 
will be the same. This will not be the case in all problems of this sort. 
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Having the expected frequencies fe, we now ask whether the observed 
frequencies /o deviate from them sufficiently to cause us to reject the 
hypothesis of no difference. For each of the four cells of the table, we 
determine the discrepancy /o —/e. These are listed in Table SI. It 


Table SO — The Expected Numbers op IMarried and Unmarried Men in the 
Normal and Feebleminded Groups FIad There Been No Dipference between 

THE Two 


Marital status 

Normal 

Feebleminded 

Both 

Married 

i 

97 5 

97 5 

195 

Unmarried 

108 5 

108 5 1 

217 

Total 

206 

206 1 

412 


Table 51 — Discrepancies between Obtained and Expected Frequencies in 

Tables 49 and 50 


Marital status 

Normal 

Feebleminded 

Married 

13.5 

-13 5 

Unmarried 

-13 5 

13.5 


will be seen that, except for algebraic sign, they are all numerically the 
same. This 'will be true of ail fourfold tables of frequencies of this 
sort, whether the two groups compared have the same total numbers 
of cases or not. This fact can be used to give us short cuts in computa- 
tion, as we shall see later. 

The solution of chi square calls upon us to square each discrepancy, 
divide this by the corresponding /e, and sum all the ratios. In terms 
of a formula, it is 






(45) 


where the symbols are as explained above. 

The square of the discrepancy, 13.S, is 182. 2S. In two cells, this is 
to be divided by 97.S, which yields 1.87, In the other two cells, it is 
to be divided by 108.5, which yields 1.68. Summing twice 1.87 and 
twice 1.68, we get 7.1 as the value for This number now stands for 
the total amount of discrepancy between hypothesis and observation. 
Chi square can be small enough to allow us to accept the null hypo- 
thesis or to retain it with some doubt, or it can be large enough to 
lead us to reject the hypothesis with moderate or with positive assur- 
ance* Like student’s ratio, it can be interpreted as being significantly 
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or very significantly large, i.e., of being so large that chance factors 
alone could be responsible only once in 20 times, or once in 100 times, 
as the case may be. 

Degrees of Freedom —Tables of chi square (see Table E) enable us 
to decide the matter. But we must know the number of degrees of 
freedom n before we can use the table. In a fourfold table such as we 
have here, there is only 1 degree of freedom. 

Is our chi square of 7.1 significant? Table E shows that when 
^7 = 1, the largest chi square given is 6.635. Right above this is the 
probability of 01, which means that a chi square as large as 6 635 could 
occur by chance alone only once in 100 times. Our cbi square of 7 1 
is larger than 6.635 and therefore could occur in the same manner less 
than once in 100 times. We therefore regard it as very significant and 
reject the hypothesis of no difference between the two groups 

In a fourfold-table problem such as this, since the discrepancy is 
the same for all ceils, the formula for chi square can be written 

= ( 46 ) 

That is, chi square equals the square of the common discrepancy limes 
the sum of the reciprocals of the four ffs. As applied to the marital- 
status problem 

^ { 97 I + 97l ms Too) 

= 182.2S( 01026 + 01026 + .00922 + .00922) 

= 182.25 X .03896 
= 7.10 

Chi Square When Frequencies Are Small. — When any of tlie cell 
frequencies are small (less than 50), it is good practice to make allow- 
ances that are theoretically necessary. The allowance made is to 
deduct .5 from each one of the discrepancy values. This is known as 
Yates’s correction for continuity} It is needed for the same reason that 
earlier in the chapter we treated the deviation of a certain score from 
hypothesis not as a point on the scale but as the lower limit of an inter- 
val, a half unit below the score value (see page 160). In brief, the 
theory of sampling that uses a hypothetical distribution curve assumes 
a smooth, continuous variation, whereas scores and frequencies jump by 
discrete units or intervals. This point is not of serious consequence 
when the sample is large but becomes relatively so when the sample is 
small, 

^ Snedecor, G W., Statistical methods. Ames, Iowa* Collegiate, ^^37. P. 161 
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As an example of a small sample, let us use again the data on re- 
sponses to radio newscasts^ First, let it be said that we can apply 
the chi-square test to only two frequencies as well as to four or more. 
Of 43 people interviewed, 72 per cent, or 31, replied “Yes’’ and 12 
replied “No.” On a hypothesis of 50-50 division of opinion, we should 
have expected 21.5 “Yes” responses and 21.5 “No” responses. The 
discrepancies /o ~/e are both numerically 9.5. But when the correc- 
tion for continuity is applied, these values shrink to 9 even. The 
discrepancy squared is 81. Divided by fe in each case (now the same, 
21.5) the ratio is 3.767. The sum of two of them is 7 534, which is chi 
square. With 1 degree of freedom, this is found to be a very significant 
deviation from hypothesis, Vvhich agrees with our earlier conclusion 
about the same data. 

Here we have made a more strict test of significance, because the 
correction for continuity was applied. We could have applied the same 
correction in the earlier test, in that the excess that was given before 
(9.5/43 was stated to be .22) should have been replaced by one of .21 
(i.e., % 3 ). The general conclusion would have been the same, as it 
is for the chi-square test, but when the criterion of significance, t ratio 
or chi square, is near the border line, the correction for continuity may 
make an important difference, particularly when the sample is very 
small. 

With a twofold table, as in the last illustration, the formula for 
can be reduced to 


X 


2 


2(fo-fey 

fe 


(47) 


We actually followed the steps implied by this equation in the solution 
of ill the last paragraphs. 

Chi Square Computed from Proportions. — ^If the data are given in 
terms of proportions of cases rather than in terms of frequencies in a 
fourfold table, a chi square can be computed directly from the propor- 
tions. In Table 52, the data on marital status are given throughout as 


Table 52. — The Data on Marital Status Reduced to Proportions and a 
Generalized Fourfold Table Expressed in Symbols 



Normal 

Feeble- 

minded 

Both 

Married ... 

269 

,204 

473 

Unmarried 

.231 i 

.296 

.527 

Both 

500 

.500 

1 000 



First 

group 

Second 

group 

Both 

First quality 

a. 


p 

Second quality. 

7 

S 


Both . . 

p' 

i' 

1 000 


1 Cantril, op. cil , p. 658. 
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proportions of the total number of cases (412). Corresponding to the 
table of proportions is presented another in which letter symbols are 
substituted for the proportions. The formula for chi square under 
these circumstances is 


N {a8 — fiyy 

pqp'q' 


(48) 


where the symbols are as explained in Table 52. For this particular 
problem 

, 412[( 269)(.296) - (.204)(.231)]^ 

^ (.5)(.S)(.473)(.S27) 

(412) (.0325)2 
.06231775 
.435175 
.06231775 
= 6.98 


which checks fairly closely with the computed before from the 
frequencies. 

In the special case where the two experimental groups contain the 
same number of cases — in other words, when = g' = .5 — the formula 
reduces to 


N(a - ^)2 

pq 

In this problem, then 

, _ (412) (.065)2 1.7407 

^ (.473)(.527) .249271 


6.98 


(49) 


CM Square in Larger Tables of Frequencies. — ^The use of the 
chi-square test is not by any means confined to a comparison of two or 
four frequencies. It can be employed to tell whether any set of 
observed frequencies deviates significantly from almost any hypo- 
thetical set of frequencies, except when theoretical frequencies become 
very small. To illustrate one more application of chi square, this time 
to a table of six frequencies, let us consider some more sui-vey-of- 
opinion data.^ This time the question was whether the radio listener 
agreed with the opinions expressed by a certain radio commentator, 
and the responses were tabulated as “Agree/’ “Disagree,” or “Doubt- 
ful.” The survey was made in two cities and we have the numbers 
responding in each way in both of them. The results are listed in 
Table 53. 

^ Cantrii, op. cit 
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T*\ble S3 — A Cm-SQUARE Solution in a Two-by-three Table oe Data on 
Opinions Expressing Agreement or Disagreement with a Certain 
Radio Commentator 


Categories of response 

Opinions in 
Syracuse 

Opinions in 
Columbus 

Botk 

Per cent 

Agree 

73 

22 

95 

54 0 

Disagree 

9 

4 

13 

i ^ ^ 

Doubtful 

41 

27 

68 

38 6 

Totals 

123 

53 

176 

100 0 


Expected frequencies 

A-A 

Discrepancies 

1 

q. -A)“ 

Discrepancies 

squared 

(/»-A)= 

1 Ratios 

Syra- 

Colum- 

Syra- 

Colum- 

Syra- 

Colum- 

Syra- 

Colum- 

cuse 

bus 

cuse 

bus 

cuse 

bus 

cuse 

bus 

66 4 

28 6 

+6 6 

-6 6 

43 56 ^ 

43 56 

0 66 

1 52 

9 1 

3.9 

-0 1 

+0 1 

0 01 

0 01 

0 00 

0 00 

47 5 

20 5 

-6 5 

+6 5 

42 25 

42 25 

0 89 

2 06 

123 0 

53 0 

0 0 

0 0 



1 55 

3 58 


In order to determine the expected frequencies fe for the three 
categories of response in the two cities, we first determine the per- 
centage in the two cities combined that respond in each way. These 
are given as 54 0, 7.4, and 38.6 per cent for the three responses Agree,” 
Disagree,” and ‘^Doubtful,” respectively. The //s for the Syracuse 
group were found by taking these percentages of 123. The/^^s of the 
Columbus group were found by taking these percentages of S3. 

From here on, the work is just as before and is systematically 
arranged in Table S3. Checkings of percentages, /e’s, and of the dis- 
crepancies {fo ^ fe), are made by summing their columns. The sums 
of the discrepancies should equal approximately zero. The chi square 
in this case is 5.13. Its degree of significance is yet to be determined. 
The number of degrees of freedom is 2 in this problem. In general, 
the number of degrees of freedom is the number of rows minus 1 (2 
in this problem) times the number of columns minus 1 (1 in this 
problem). For 2 degrees of freedom, Table E tells us that it requires 
a oi 5.991 to be significant. Our of 5.13 lacks significance; so 
we say that there is not sufficient reason for doubting that the two 
populations sampled are alike on the question at issue, though there are 
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less than 10 chances in 100 that a chi square this large could have arisen 
by chance 

But the student may recall what was said previously about the need 
for correction for continuity. That need surely exists in this piolilcm, 
in which four of the six/e's are less than SO. Had we made tliis cor- 
rection, would have been even smaller. Since it v^ais noi signifi- 
cantly large without the correction, it certainly would not be the 
correction; so we need not recalculate x^ with the correction 

As a matter of fact, it is a good rule not to compute a x^ at eh lor a 
table of frequencies in which any /« is less than S. We have ignored the 
rule here for the sake of an illustration, for sxe have one sucli /, 1 -ds 

problem. The way out is to condense the table to a smaller number of 
columns or rows, or both, ebmineli.ig the smallest frequencies If we 
had combined the ‘‘Disagrees” wuth the “Doubtfuls,” we should have 
observed frequencies of 50 for Syracuse and 31 foi Columbus and 
expected frequencies of 56 6 for Syracuse and 24.4 for Columbus in 
the new combined cells. The size of chi square is reduced in this 
process; but so is the number of degrees of freedom, so that a smaller 
X^ is required for the same level of signihcance. 

Chi Square in Testing the Hypothesis of Normal Distribution.-— 
One convenient use of chi square is in testing \vhether or not a set of 
observed frequencies in a frequency distribution could probably have 
arisen from a normally distributed population. The fact will be barely 
mentioned here, however, for the reason that the usefulness of this 
application of x^ is restricted to the rare problem in which it is required. 
The procedure is carried out in much the same manner as with fre- 
quencies in this chapter. Expected frequencies are estimated as \vas 
illustrated in Ch. VI, particularly in Table 25 (page 81). The dis- 
crepancies between observed and expected frequencies are squared, 
divided by the feS, and these ratios are summed to give x“- The num- 
ber of degrees of freedom is the number of class intervals less three. At 
the tails, where //s are small (less than 5), two or more class intervals 
should be grouped together as was suggested in recent paragraphs for 
other data. The interpretation of the result is made according to 
precedents already repeated, and the hypothesis of normality is 
accepted or rejected according as x" is small or large. 

Exercises 

1, Suppose that we ask an observer to arrange a seiies of w’eights in rank order 
from lightest to heaviest, the differences being very small. If he places them in 
perfect rank order, what is the probability that he could have done so by sheer guess- 
ing? No matter how many w^eights ranked, there is only one correct way of doing 
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tMs. The total number of ways the observer could have arranged each number of 
weights IS given below 


Number of weights 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Number of orders 

6 

24 

120 1 

720 

S,040 


Which perfect orders would be regarded as “not significant/’ “significant,” and 
“very significant”^ State the probabilities of perfect orders by chance 

2 An observer knows that he will hear one of three similar speech sounds He is 
given the three in chance order in a total of 30 trials. How many correct judgments 
must he give before we regard his success as significant and as very significant^ 

3 Suppose that the observer in Exercise 2 were given 48 trials. How large a 
scoie IS significant, and how large a score is very significant^ 

4 A certain examination includes 40 items, each item with four alternative 
responses How large a score must a student earn before you feel that he probably 
knows something about the content of the examination^ Before you feel that he 
undoubtedly knows something about it? Would you feel absolutely sure that he 
knows something about the content if he made a score of 35? Discuss. 

5 In a test of five-response items, how many items would you need to include in 
order to feel sure that a score of 30 per cent right indicates knowledge of the content? 
How large must the test be if a score of 25 per cent right is to indicate knowledge 
beyond a reasonable doubt ^ Tell how you have interpreted “sure” and “beyond 
reasonable doubt.” 

Data F. — Number op Persons in Two Groups, Depressed and Not Depressed 

IN Temperament, Who Responded in Each op Three Categories to 
THE Question, “Would You Rate Yourselp as an Impulsive 
Individual?” 


Group 

Yes 

? 

No 

Totals 

Depressed . . ‘ 

72 

45 

133 

250 

Not depressed 

106 

35 i 

109 

250 

Totals 

178 

80 

242 i 

500 


6 Is there a significant diSerence in Data V between the numbers of “Yes” 
responses^ Present statistical pi oof 

7 Is there a significant difierence between the two groups in the number of “ ?” 
responses^ Explain 

8. Is there a significant difference in the two groups with regard to all three 
response categories taken together^ Determine this by computing chi square. 

9. State a number of null h^qiotheses that might be applied to Data IF. 

Data IF. — Numbers op Two Groups Dippering in Ability Who Passed a 

“Certain Test Item 


Group 

High group 

Low group 

Both 

Passed . . . 

62 ^ 

48 

110 

Failed 

38 

52 

90 

Both 

100 i 

100 

200 
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10 Do both groups together in Data W show a significant deviation from a 
chance situation of passing and failing? Explain. 

11 Is there a significant difference between the high and low group in terms of 
the numbers passing the item? Explain Can you predict from this result whether 
there would be a significant difference between numbers of failures in the two groups^ 
Explain. 

12 Find a chi square for Data W in as many ways as you know how Interpret 
your results 

13. In Data V, combine the *‘Yes” and ‘‘?” responses, and compute chi square 
for the fourfold table. Compare your results with those in Problem 8 



CHAPTER X 


PREDICTION AND ERRORS OF PREDICTION 

One of the most important fruits of scientific investigation ar i one 
of the most exacting tests of any hypothesis is the ability tc make 
predictions. So important is this topic that it deserves at least a 
chapter devoted to it. Particularly is this true for the reason that 
statistical reasoning is basic to all predictions. Statistical ideas not 
only guide us in framing statements of a predictive nature but also 
enable us to say something definite concerning how trustworthy our 
predictions are — about how much error one should expect in the 
phenomenon predicted. The practical significance of this cannot be 
questioned. The significance even for the scientific investigator is too 
often unrecognized and forgotten. 

One can find amateur prognosticators for almost any kind of event 
on every hand. Little note is made of the success or failure of their 
predictions. A few successes are sufficient basis for vindication of the 
prophet, and many failures are quickly forgiven and forgotten. The 
old adage Where ignorance is bliss Tis folly to be wise’^ must have 
been invented to fit this particular situation. On the other hand, the 
psychologist or educator who falls short of perfect predictions is often 
immediately condemned and his further predictions thought to be 
discredited. The average uninformed person is somehow partial to 
vague and “magicaP’ means of prediction, and he can readily overlook 
their shortcomings, whereas he will not tolerate the statistically hedged 
prediction that also yields to him a more exact knowledge of its limita- 
tions. If he could only realize how poor the predictions of the amateur 
prophet actually are, he would perhaps have a more ready respect 
for the scientific prediction of events in human affairs. It is the 
purpose of this chapter to illustrate the kinds of predictions the statis- 
tically oriented investigator makes and how he not only does not blind 
his eyes to his failures but brings them clearly into the light. 

General Types of Prediction. — Although in this volume we have 
generally emphasized measurement, we have had to recognize from 
time to time that complete measurements cannot be made and that 
data are sometimes obtained as merely classified in categories. The 

176 
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latter type of data we recognize as enumeration data rather than 
as measurements. It is a matter of assigning attributes to cases rather 
than quantitative evaluations on a linear scale, for example, identifying 
individuals as to sex, race, political party, or criminality. Although 
such data are not allocated to linear-scale positions, we can still make 
predictions from them and of them from other information. We thus 
have four cases of predicting: 

1. Attributes from other attributes— as when we predict incidence 
of criminality from sex, race, or religious creed. 

2. Attributes from quantitative measurements — as when we predict 
criminality from scores on tests of ability or of behavior traits. 

3. Measurements from attributes — as when we predict probable test 
scores from sex, socioeconomic status, or marital status. 

4 Measurements from other measurements — as when we predict 
achievement in school from /Q-test scores. 

General Ways of Evaluating Accuracy of Prediction —Predictions 
are obviously sound if they prove to be correct. The degree of cor- 
rectness depends upon how often or how nearly we hit the mark. In the 
case of predicting attributes, our success can be numerically indicated 
in terms of the percentages of ^^hits.’^ But a more accepted way among 
statisticians is to ask how much better our predictions are than if we 
had not used the information we have — in other words, if we had not 
tried to predict one thing from the knowledge of another but merely 
from a knowledge of the predicted population itseK. A more crude 
way of saying it would be to ask how much better our predictions are 
than guesswork. But this does not mean pure guesswork, as we shaU 
see later. 

In predicting measurements, whether from attributes or from othei 
measurements, we ask a similar question. But whereas in precliciing 
attributes for cases, we work in terms of the number of hits or misses, 
since we are dealing with enumeration data, in predicting measure- 
ments, we work in terms of how Jar on the average we have missed the 
mark. We compare this average deviation between fact and predic- 
tion with the average of the errors w^e should make without using the 
knowledge we did as a basis of prediction. 

Let us see in a preliminary way what this means. We can predict 
that a student’s mark in a course will be somewhere in the lange from 
A to F inclusive, and most probably it will be a mark of C, which more 
students earn than any other mark. This prediction is made \^itliout 
knowledge of the student’s scholastic-aptitude score, and its margin 
of error is measurable in terms of the standard deviation of the distribu- 
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tion of marks of all students. If we used knowledge of the students 
provided by aptitude-test scores, we should predict some to earn marks 
higher than C and some lower than C. The average of our deviations 
between prediction and fact will now be smaller than the standard 
deviation of the distribution of all marks. The difference between these 
averages of deviations tells us how much the knowledge of aptitude 
scores has improved our predictions. 

Predicting Attributes erom Other Attributes 

Predictions Can Be Made in Both Directions. — As our first example 
of prediction of attributes from other attributes, let us consider the data 
in Table 54. Here we have the numbers of persons in a ^Mepressed” 
group who responded by saying Yes,’’ and “No” to the question, 
“Would you rate yourself as an impulsive individual?” and also the 
number of a group described as “not depressed.” The individuals 
in these two categories are the highest and lowest quarters of a sample 
of 1,000 students who were ranked in terms of a provisional scoring on a 
personality inventory. Table 54 provides us with two prediction 


Table 54. — Distribution or Responses to the Question Would You Rate 
Yourself as an Impulsive Individual?” as Given by Two Extreme 
Groups of Students 


Group 

Response 

Yes 

? 

No 

Total 

Depressed 

72 

45 

133 

250 

Not depressed 

106 

35 

109 

250 

Both . 

178 

80 

242 “ 

500 


problems. We can attempt to predict the verbal response to the ques- 
tion, knowing whether the person is in the depressed or not depressed 
group; or we can attempt to predict the group to which a person 
belongs, knowing what response he has made. Let us take the pre- 
diction of verbal response first. 

The Principle of Maximum Likelihood. — Considering first the 
depressed group by itself, we find that the largest number of them 
respond with “No.” Taking each member of the depressed group as 
he came along, we should predict for him the response “No.” If all 
250 came up for inspection, we should be correct 133 times out of 250, or 
53.2 per cent of the time. For smaller samples from the same depressed 
population, we should expect a similar ratio of correct predictions. 
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This illustration sets the pattern for all predictions of attributes from 
attributes. The prediction always observes the mode or most frequent 
attribute in the segment of the population chosen at the moment. For 
the not depressed group, the mode is also at the response “No”; 
hence that is our prediction also for them, and our percentage of 
accuracy is 43.6 per cent, not so high as before but higher than if 
we had predicted either “ Yes ” or “ ? ” for this group. Such predictions 
follow the principle of maximum likelihood or maximum probability. 
Either a depressed or a not depressed person m this population is more 
likely to respond “No” than anything else; so that is our prediction. 

The Forecasting Efficiency in Predicting Attributes.— How good 
are these predictions? Since we have predicted the same response for 
both depressed and not depressed individuals, we suspect that knowing 
to which group the person belongs helps us little if any to predict his 
response. A comparison of the percentages of correct predictions, 
however, tells us that we can be more sure of our prediction of “No” 
if the person is depressed than if he is not. But no matter from what 
group the person comes, our prediction is the same; so it is as if we could 
make no use of the knowledge of his group affiliation for this purpose. 

Let us compare the number of successes of prediction made with 
and without knowledge of group affliation. Taking both groups 
combined, we should predict for each person at random the response 
“No,” and we should be correct 242 times in 500, or 48.4 per cent. In 
the two groups predicted separately, we found successes of 133 and 109, 
which combined give us 242 correct hits, or 48.4 per cent. We have 
thus gained no more accuracy in predicting responses from a knowledge 
of group affiliation than we could attain without this knowledge. The 
forecasting efficiency in predicting response from knowledge of group is 
therefore just zero. The work of calculating forecasting efficiency 
may be seen more clearly if summarized as in Table SS. 


Table 5S. — Predictions or Response erou Knoivledge or the Group 

Membership 


Group membersMp 

Predicted 

response 

Number 

correct 

Per cent 
correct 


No 

133 1 

S3 2 

Not depressed 

Total. • • 

No 

109 

43 6 


242 

48 A 

Correct without knowledge 

Excess with knowledge . ... ... 

242 

0 

48 4 

0.0 
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The second prediction problem here is to reverse matters and 
predict group membership from knowledge of the response. All 
persons responding Yes’" we should predict to be members of the not 
depressed group, since 106 actually are, as compared with 72 who are not. 
Again the modal attribute is our prediction. For those responding 
the prediction is membership in the depressed group, and so also 
for those responding The percentages of correct predictions 

are given in Table 56 for each response and for all combined. Alto- 
gether, there are 284 correct predictions, or 56.8 per cent. Without 
knowledge of which response each person made to the question, but 
with knowledge that half the total population are depressed and half 
are not, our expected number of chance successes is 250. Our predic- 
tions with knowledge of responses yielded an excess of 34 or Si forecasting 
efficiency of 13 .6 per cent. We can say that our predictions with knowl- 
edge of response to the question is 13.6 per cent better than those made 
without this knowledge would be. 


Table 56 — Predictions of Group Membership from Knowledge of Verbal 
Response to the Question 


Response 

Predicted group 

Number 

correct 

Per cent 
correct 

Yes 

Not depressed 

106 

59 6 

? 

Depiessed 

45 

S6 3 

No 

Depressed 

133 

S5 0 

Total . 


284 

56 8 

Correct without knowledge 


250 

SO 0 

Excess with knowledge 


34 

13 6 


Prediction Not Equally Good in the Two Directions. — It is now well 
apparent that we can predict successfully group membership from 
knowledge of responses in this problem, whereas we cannot predict 
response from knowledge of group membership. It is not always true, 
as it is here, that successful prediction is possible in one direction and 
entirely impossible in the other, but it is a quite common finding that 
prediction is better in one direction than in the other when two variables 
are concerned. It will often clarify thinking about predictive problems 
to keep this fact in mind. It is sometimes assumed by the uninformed 
that if A can be predicted from B, B can, in turn, be predicted from A. 
Such an assumption is likely to lead the unwary investigator into 
logical and practical difficulties when it is seriously wanting in applica- 
bility. This is a more serious matter in dealing with attributes than in 
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dealing with measurements, for in the latter case the predictability of 
one measured trait A from a measured trait B cannot be very divergent 
from the predictability of B from A, 

Predicting an Attribute erom Measurements 

We sometimes wish to decide on the basis of measurements that we 
know, whether an individual should be expected in one category as 
having a certain attribute or whether he should be expected in another. 
Sometimes it is a matter of making placements in different categories 
in order that the individual may expect a better consequent adjustment 
or greater satisfaction Such is the case when we attempt to predict 
success or failure for persons for whom we know certain test scores. 
This problem was recently solved in principle by Guttmann.^ Here we 


Distribution for 
Attribute B 



27 — Distributions ^ groups possessing two distinguished 

attnbutes, A and B, when ■ . .‘me scale The aim is to predict for 

each person his attribute from knowledge of his score For those with scores above 
point E we pi edict attribute B, for those belo^v, attribute A. 

shall attempt to provide some workable procedures whereby such 
predictions can be made and their relative accuracy determined. 

Critical Points Dividing Distributions.— In Fig. 27, we have two 
populations, each normally distributed but differing in mean, standard 
deviation, and in N. For the main purpose of discriminating between 
the two populations, normality need not be assumed, but certain 
solutions are made easier if we do so. We wish to find a score on the 
scale of measurement that will give us the maximum accuracy of 
prediction, so that we may say of an individual wdiose score is higher 
than that point that he is probably a member of the^ upper group 
and of an individual whose score is lower than that point that he is 
probably in the low^er group and in so predicting, make the minimum 
number of mistakes. Let us call that critical point E. 

i The prediction of peisonal adjustment New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1941. Pp. 271/. 
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According to Guttmann’s solution, point E comes on the scale 
where the two distributions have equal ordinates — in other words, 
where the two curves intersect (see Fig. 27). At this point, persons 
with scores of this value are equally likely to be members of either group. 
Above this point, at any score there is greater likelihood that the 
person belongs in the upper group than that he belongs in the lower 
group. Below this point, at any score, there is a greater likelihood 
that the person belongs in the lower group. The terms upper and lower 
here apply only to relative position on the measuring scale. The two 
distributions are divided according to two qualities or attributes, and 
it is possession of those attributes that we are trying to predict. As 
we proceed along above point E, the probability that we are correct 
in our prediction increases, since the ratio of the individuals having 
attribute B to the number having attribute A keeps increasing. At 
point which is the upper limit of the range of the A group, and above 
B we should have absolute certainty of prediction so far as these 
particular populations are concerned. Likewise, below point A, 
where the upper distribution ends, we should be absolutely certain that 
no case possesses attribute B, But if the two populations are taken 
as wholes, the shaded portions stand for the proportions of individuals 
incorrectly predicted. The cross-hatched section represents the A^s 
wrongly predicted to be J5^s, and the stippled section represents the 
B’s wrongly predicted to be ^’s. Ail the jB’s above point E are 
correctly predicted, and all the A^s below point E are correctly pre- 
dicted. It is on the basis of these numbers of correctly and incorrectly 
predicted cases that we can judge the forecasting efficiency, as we shall 
see later. First, let us see how point E can be determined. 

How to Locate a Critical Division Point between Distributions. — 
There are several procedures by which point E can be estimated. The 
most accurate one, which assumes normal distributions, requires the 
solution of a complicated quadratic equation and is prohibitive in 
the amount of labor involved. When distributions are lacking in nor- 
mality, too, such a procedure cannot well be employed. The writer 
will describe tw'O methods that will yield a result sufficiently accurate 
for most practical purposes, one a graphic method and the other an 
arithmetical solution. 

As illustrative material, let us use the data in Table S7. A large 
group of students were given the same comprehensive final examination 
in freshman English. Each instructor was at liberty to use the scores 
in this examination along with other measurements as he saw fit in 
deriving a final mark in the course for his students. Taking all the 
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marks collectively, for all students receiving a mark of F, a frequency 
distribution of their examination scores was set up. The same was done 
for students receiving marks of D, C, B, and A. These are the five 
distributions listed in Table 57 and shown graphically in Fig 28. 
The amount of overlapping in ability as represented by examination 
scores among these five groups is noteworthy, but it probably represents 
a not unusual situation where marks are determined in the customary 


Table S7 — Distributions of Scores in a General English Examination Made 
BY Students Receiving Various Marks in the Course 


Scores 

A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

180-189 

1 





170-179 

1 

1 




160-169 

5 

7 

1 



150-159 

7 

13 

3 



140-149 

2 

26 

10 

1 


130-139 

2 

34 

24 

5 

1 

120-129 

0 

40 

39 

7 

0 

110-119 

1 

21 

81 

13 

3 

100-109 


19 

89 

28 

4 

90- 99 


4 

81 

29 

9 

80- 89 


1 

42 

46 

8 

70- 79 



16 

29 

11 

60- 69 



5 

20 

9 

50- 59 i 


j 


6 

11 

40- 49 


i 


1 

5 

30- 39 


! 



3 

20- 29 





0 

10- 19 





0 

0- 9 





1 

Sums 

19 

166 

391 

185 

i 

65 


manner. However that may be, let us say that students receiving 
F’s are, in the judgment of the teachers, failing students, and those 
receiving D’s are D students, etc. These five categories represent 
five attributes as judged by these instructors. Let us take as our rather 
artificial problem the task of predicting what attribute will be assigned 
to students making certain scores in the examination. The same 
principles apply in other instances where it would be more important 
to predict attributes from scores. 
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A Graphic Method of Locating the Critical Point . — When the over- 
lapping distributions are plotted as in Fig 28, if they are fairly regular 
in contour, one can immediately locate the points at which two dis- 
tributions intersect. Distributions for attributes F and D intersect 
just below a score of 60; more exactly, by inspection, at 57 or 58. In 
this approach, it would be well to locate the point between two whole 
numbers, because scores are obtained in whole numbers. In this case, 
we should predict an F for students making a score of 57 or lower and 
a mark of D for those making a score of 58 or above (at least up to the 
critical point between D and C). Between D and C, the critical 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
’C 

2: O 63 80 'D 20 icO ;30 200 

Fig. 28. — Distributions of students receiving marks of A to F m freshman English, 
in scores received in a common final examination. 

point, by inspection, seems to be at about 87, probably on the lower 
side. Thus, for scores 58 through 86, we should predict a mark of D. 
The next ciitical point seems to come between 124 and 125. The 
prediction of a C arises for scores 87 through 124. The critical point 
between B and A is almost impossible to determine but seems to lie 
in the region of 1 70 to 1 75. The small number of A’s make any solution 
of this kind uncertain. 

Should any overlapping distributions be irregular in contour, 
particularly in the neighborhood of the intersection point, then, if 
the data are not too limited and if the smoothing required is rather 
obvious, it would be well to resort to smoothing before the point of 
intersection is sought (see page 23 for a description of smoothing 
procedures). Furthermore, if the two distributions are fairly normal 
in contour and if the results seem important enough to justify the labor 
involved, one might determine the best-fitting normal frequencies (see 
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page 81 for directions) before plotting the curves from which the 
point of intersection is determined. 

An Arithmetical Approximation of the Critical Point . — It has been 
customary in setting up frequency distributions to assign the frequency 
for any class interval to the midpoint score value of that interval 
The intersection of two distribution curves at the point where they have 
equal frequencies will practically always occur between two midpoints 
of neighboring intervals. By inspecting the frequencies of two over- 
lapping distributions, we can readily narrow dowm the point of crossing 
to some place between two such midpoints. For example, in Fig 28, 
the crossing of the curves for groups F and D is obviously between the 
midpoints S4.S and 64.S, at which points the frequencies are plotted. 
This part of the two distributions is enlarged in Fig. 29. If we connect 
by vertical dotted lines the two pairs of frequencies at these midpoint 
values, we produce two similar triangles. By geometric reasoning, the 
altitudes of these triangles are directly proportional to their bases 
If we let the dotted lines be the bases of these triangles, their altitudes 
are precisely the distances of point E from the two midpoints. Their 
bases are known quantities, for they are the differences between 
frequencies at those midpoints. In terms of an equation, the propor- 
tionality can be expressed as follows: 

— E _ /22 — /l2 /rA\ 

E-Xi fii-fn 

where X 2 == higher of the two midpoints. 

Xi = lower of the two midpoints. 

/22 = frequency of the upper group at midpoint (the higher 
midpoint). 

/12 == frequency of the lower group at midpoint AA. 

fii = frequency of the lower group at midpoint Ah. 

/21 = frequency of the upper group at midpoint Xi. 

All the symbols in equation (SO) are labeled in Fig. 29. 

To apply the formula to the solution of the critical point between 
the D’s and F’s 

64 5 - £ _ 20 - 9 _ 11 
E - S4.5 11-6 5 

5(64.5 - E) = il(E - 54.5) 

322.5 - 5E - HE - 599.5 
16E = 922 0 
E == 57,6 


Solving for E 
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By a similar use of the formula, the critical point between the D’s 
and C’s proved to be 87.6, and that between the C’s and B’s was 124.3. 

When the contour of either or both curves is irregular in the region 
of intersection, this formula should not be applied unless and until 
some reasonable smoothing has been done or until the best-fitting 
normal frequencies have been substituted for the obtained ones. There 
may be other instances, depending upon the amount of overlapping, 
when the similar-triangle principle does not give a good approximation. 
This can be told by inspection of the plotted curves. 



Fig. 29 — An enlarged section taken from Fig. 28 showing the point of intersection 
of distributions for D and F students 

The Accuracy of Prediction of Attributes from Measurements. — 
The forecasting efficiency for this kind of prediction is determined 
in line with that which we found when predicting attributes from other 
attributes. It is a matter of determining the percentage of correctly 
predicted cases and the excess of correct prediction. Let us see how well 
the prediction of F’s versus D’s would fare in using 57.6 as our critical 
point. How many D^s would be correctly predicted as such, and how 
many F’s correctly predicted as F’s? The critical point lies in the 
interval 50-59 (exactly from 49.5 to 59.5). If it is assumed that the 
11 F’s within that interval are evenly distributed, then 47.1 F’s are 
above the critical point (wrongly predicted), and 17.9 F^s are below 
this point (correctly predicted). Since we can deal only with whole 
individuals, we shall round these to 47 and 18, respectively. In the 
distribution of D’s, 179 persons are above a score of 57.6, and only 6 
are below that point. 

The list of successes and failures is set up as in Table 58. There 
we see that 79.2 per cent of those with scores above 57.6 were correctly 
predicted and 75.0 per cent of those with scores below 57.6, which, on 
the surface, seems fairly high accuracy. But when we realize that 
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74.0 per cent could have been properly predicted if all 250 cases under 
consideration had been designated as probable D’s, we see that the mar- 
gin over “ guessing ” is very small, 6.5 per cent, to be more exact. The 
success in deciding from known examination score whether a student 
wiU receive a mark of D or a mark of F is therefore very limited. 


Table 58 — Eeeiciency oe Predicting a Discrimination between Marks of 
F and D in the English Course 


Categories 



F 

D 

Both 

Scores above 57 6 

Scores below 57 6 . 

Total 

47 

18 

179 

6 

226 

24 

65 

185 

250 


Score range 

Prediction 

Number 

Per cent 


correct 

correct 

Above 57 6 . .... 

D 

179 

79 2 

F 

18 

75 0 

Below 57 6 . . .... 


197 

1 78 8 

Total 

Correct without knowledge 


185 

74 0 

Excess with knowledge 


12 

6 5 


It can be seen, incidentally, from Fig. 28, that a discrimination 
between F and C is also subject to many errors, and even a discrimina- 
tion between F and B. We should say that all students with scores 
above about 98 will be B students in this English class and that those 
below that point will be F’s rather than B’s, but there would still be 
some students wrongly predicted. It seems that about the only 
discrimination of which we could be practically certain is that between 
F and A, between which, even so, there is overlapping of two or three 
cases (see Table 57). The forecasting efficiency as between these moie 
remote categories has not been determined. But to show how such 
efficiency stands up for other neighboring categories, it may be said that 
the D“C discrimination has a forecasting efficiency of 9.7 per cent in 
excess of chance, and the C-B discrimination has an excess of 11.2 
per cent, both of which are better than that for the F-D discrimination 
but still nothing to be elated about. 
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Predicting Measurements erom Attributes 

The Principle of Least Squares. — What would be the most accurate 
prediction of the weight of a sixteen-year-old youth? By ''most 
accurate/’ we mean a weight that, if chosen to predict each sixteen- 
year-old selected at random from a certain population, would be closer 
to the facts than any other estimate. To state the matter the other 
way round, we want a predicted weight that would give us the smallest 
average discrepancy from the actual weights. For every person, we 
should find the difference between his actual weight and our prediction 
in order to obtain the single discrepancy. 

Statisticians have good reason to deal here in terms of the squares 
of the discrepancies rather than in terms of the discrepancies them- 
selves. They demand a predicted measurement from which the sum 
of the squared discrepancies is a minimum. The prediction that will 
satisfy this requirement has been proved to be the mean of the dis- 
tribution. In choosing the mean as our prediction, we are following 
the so-called princi pie of least squares. Whereas in predicting attributes 
we chose the mode of a distribution as the best indicator that would 
give us the smallest percentage of error of placement of cases, in pre- 
dicting measurements, we choose the mean as the indicator, which 
gives us the smallest set of squared deviations from the predicted values. 

Predictions Apply to Selected Populations. — So, in answering the 
question with which we started this discussion, the best prediction of a 
sixteen-year-old, any better knowledge being lacking, is the mean of 
the population of which he is a member. If we wanted this to cover all 
sixteen-year-olds, we should see to it that our distribution from which 
we derive our mean is made up of a large sample in which both sexes, 
all races, and all socioeconomic and geographic groups are propor- 
tionately represented. We might, however, confine the question to 
American sixteen-year-olds. We might further confine it to high- 
school youths in one American city or, even further, to one particular 
high school. Whatever our restriction in population, the predicted 
weight will apply only to that kind of population, in fact, strictly 
speaking, it will apply only to the measured sample. Whenever we 
extend our predictions to samples beyond our known population, we 
always do so at the risk of enlarging errors of prediction. 

Errors of Prediction Measured by the Standard Deviation. — ^In a 
certain high school in a certain American city, a random sample of Si 
sixteen-year-olds had weights distributed as shown in Fig. 30. For the 
sake of an illustration, we shall adopt the sixteen-year-olds in this 
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high school as our population. What we say concerning predictions 
within this group will hold by analogy to larger, more inclusive popula- 
tions. The mean of the SI students is 61.9 kg, and the standard 
deviation is 13.2. If now the 51 students were listed in alphabetical 
order and without seeing them we used merely the knowledge of the 
mean and cr, we should most nearly predict the actual weights if we 
wrote after each student’s name “61.9 kg.” The odds are about 
2 to 1, as the interpretation of the SD goes, that our errors would be no 
greater than 13.2 kg. either way from the predicted weight. The SD 
of 13 2 kg may therefore be taken to measure our margin of error in 



Fig 30 — Distributions of sixteen-yeai-old high-school bovs and girls for weight in 
kilograms Each dot represents one individual 

predicting single cases within the sample, when prediction is based only 
upon knowledge of the mean. 

Any other prediction we might make for ail the individuals would 
yield a larger margin of error, according to the principle of least sc|uares. 
We should not be very proud of our accuracy of prediction in this 
instance, and for practical purposes of making decisions for individuals 
where their weights are important factors, we should be seriously in 
error in many cases. But we could do less well in predicting the 
individuals’ weights if we did not even possess the knowdedge of their 
mean. Even if we knew the mean of sixteen-year-olds in general and 
used that as our predictive value, we should do worse than we did, 
unless the mean of this small population coincides with that of all 
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sixteen-year-olds. In other words, by knowing one attribute of our 
population — a group in one American high school — and the mean 
that goes with that attribute, we reduce the error of prediction to 
some extent. 

Predicting Weight from Knowledge of Sex. — Of the S 1 cases in the 
population of sixteen-year-olds, 24 were boys and 27 were girls. Will 
it help to predict more accurately if we know each individuaFs sex? 
It should, since there is a sex difference in weights. Though many 
girls are heavier than many boys, the averages are distinctly apart — 
67.8 for the boys and 56 6 for the girls. Using the attribute of sex to 
contribute toward the prediction of individual cases and following the 
principle of least squares, for each boy who came along we should pie- 
dict his weight to be 67.8 kg , and for each girl, the prediction would be 
56 6 kg. 

How much will predictions now be improved? The margin of 
error of predictions for boys is given by the SD of their distribution, 
which is 12 6 kg., and the margin of error for the girls is given by an 
SD of 11.3. From this information, we see that both boys’ and girls’ 
weights are more accurately predicted than before (when the margin 
of error was 13.2) and that the girls’ predicted weights are more free 
from error than are the boys’. 

As a matter of consistency with previous procedures, let us ask 
what the percentage of reduction in error of prediction is. For the boys, 
the change of .6 in the SD is 4.5 per cent, and for the girls, the change in 
SD is 1.9, or 14.4 per cent. 

The Standard Error of Estimate. — ^There is a way of summarizing 
the margin of error for ail cases combined. This requires the computa- 
tion of a standard error oj estmiate. It is a kind of summary of all 
the squared discrepancies of actual measurements from the predicted 
measurements. In terms of a formula, the standard error of estimate is 

( 5 .) 

where F = measured value of a case we are trying to predict. 

F' = predicted value for the case. 

N = total number of cases predicted. 

The subscript in Uyx tells us that we are predicting variable F from 
variable X, In the illustrative problem, F is the variable of weight, 
and X is the variable of sex difference. The sum of the discrepancies 
squared is 7,287,91; so 

<rV = = 142.90 
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and so 

= 11.9 

The standard error of the estimate, in predicting weight on the basis 
of knowledge of sex, is 11.9, Using only the knowledge that this is a 
particular group of sixteen-year-olds with a mean of 61.9, the error of 
estimate was given by a standard deviation of 13.2 The margin of 
error using the information supplied by sex difference is 90 2 per cent 
as large as that without using this information. The reduction in size 
of error of prediction is 9.8 per cent, which is rather small but represents 
some gain. 

In computing the standard error of estimate in this kind of problem, 
it is probably more natural to do so by finding the SB's of the two 
part distributions separately and then combining them. They cannot 
be combined directly by simple addition or averaging. It is the squared 
deviations in the two groups that must be combined. The sum of the 
squared deviations in each distribution can be found by the formula 

= Na(r\ (52) 

where = sum of the squared discrepancies between prediction 
and fact (or between measurements and the mean) in 
distribution A (one of the attribute distributions). 

Na = number of cases in distribution A . 

(Xa = standard deviation of distribution .4 . 

When these sums of squared deviations are obtained fiom all component 
distributions (distributions A, and C, etc.), they may be combined 
by simple addition to give 2(F — F')^. In other words 

S(F - r)2 = ENiah (S3) 

where Nk = number of cases in any component distribution (dis- 
tributions A, B,Cj etc., in turn). 
txi = standard deviation of the same distribution. 

The work of computing E{Y - Yy for the problem on weights 
of sixteen-year-olds may be summarized as follows: 


Distribution | 

N 

<r 

1 

1 

0-2 1 

AV2 

Boys. 

Girls . . • * 

24 

27 

12 6? 
11.30 

160 02 
127 69 

3,S40 48 
3,447 61 


7,288 11 
S(F - Y'Y 
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From here the computation of o-yx is exactly the same as previously 
demonstrated. 

Other Predictive Indices May Be Introduced. — It should be added 
that other attributes may be brought into the predictive picture. For 
example, if different glandular constitution has a definite bearing on 
body weight, for example, thyroid functioning, we could subdivide 
each sex group into two or three categories as to glandular condition. 
The mean of each new subgroup would then become the prediction for 
members of that group. The deviations of actual weights from these 
means would be smaller and the new standard error of estimate would 
be reduced in size. 

If we were successful in singling out all the significant factors cor- 
related with weight and could predict from all of them at the same time, 
theoretically we could reduce errors of prediction to approximately 
zero. We can probably never know what all the significant factors are 
from which weight can be determined, and if we did it might be impos- 
sible to assign aU the attributes to each individual We are here 
speaking of the h}^othetical limiting case. Any improvement in 
predictions approaches that limit. From a practical standpoint, it is 
always a question of whether the trouble of uncovering and using new 
descriptive attributes is justified by the gains in predictive accuracy 
that result. 

Predicting Measurements from Other Measurements 

When both known and predicted variables are measured on linear 
scales and there is some relation between them so that predictions are 
possible, we have a much more complicated problem, which we shall 
merely introduce in this chapter. A complete treatment of it involves 
correlation methods and regression equations, which are treated in the 
next chapter. 

The Correlation Diagram. — Our illustration of this kind of problem 
consists of two achievement examinations in a course on educational 
measurements. In Table 59, we have the two distributions grouped 
in class intervals and the measurements in each class interval broken 
down to form a distribution of its own in the other test. The class 
intervals for test X are listed along the top of Table 59 and the class 
intervals for test F are listed along the left margin. The 26 individuals 
who made scores with in the interval 75-79 in test X made scores in 
test F that distribute themselves all the way from the interval 
100-104 to the interval 130 - 134 . The 22 cases that made scores in the 
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interval llS-119 for test Y distribute themselves all the way from the 
interval 70-74 to the interval 90-94 for text X. In a similar manner, 

Table 59.— Predicting Scores in One Test erom Known Scores in Another 

Test 


Acf* 


TestX 

X Cbt X 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75-79 

80-84 

85-89 90-94 

95-99 /, 

Mrow 

\ ^row 

135-139 







1 1 

97 0 

0 00 

130-134 




1 

1 

0 1 

3 

83 7 

6 61 

125-129 




1 

0 

2 1 

4 

85 8 

5 45 

120-124 



1 

4 

4 

6 2 

17 

83 2 

5 67 

115-119 



7 

5 

7 

2 1 

22 

78 6 

5 72 

110-114 

1 

4 

2 

9 

4 

2 

22 

75 9 

6 56 

105-109 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 


10 

74 0 1 

5 56 

100-104 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 1 


6 

70 3 

6 87 

95- 99 


2 





2 

67 0 

0 00 

A 

3 

10 

12 

26 

18 

12 5 

1 87 = 

= N 


Me 

107 0 

105 5 

114 9 

114 5 

116 4 

120 3 124 0 

132 0 



O-e 

4 08 

5 52 

4 31 

6 83 

6 43 

4 71 5 10 

0 00 




one can see from the table, which we call a correlation diagram, how the 


individuals falling in any interval 
in the one test distribute them- 
selves in the other test. 

Prediction of Y from X. — 
As usual, we have here a double 
prediction problem; the prediction 
of a score in F from a known score 
in X, and vice versa. Let us con- 
sider the prediction of F from X 
first For the individuals in any 
class interval in test X, the best 
prediction is the mean of the 
F-distribution in that column, in 
other words, the mean of the 
column, Me. For each column of 
Table 59, its mean is listed in the 
next to the last row. For the 
first column, Me is 107.0. Any 



Scores in test X 

Fig 31 — A chail showing the most 
probable score in Tc'^t Y cun esponding 
to each midpoint score m lest A', also 
the range Detween minus and plus one 
staiidaid de\iaOon 


person receiving a score from 60 to 64 inclusive in test A will most 

probably earn a score of 107.0 in test Y. The other means of the 
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columns are similarly interpreted. It will be noticed that there is a 
general upward trend in the Mc^ as we go up the scale in test X, though 
there are two inversions. In view of the small numbers of cases upon 
which these means are based, some inversions are not surprising. 

The margin of error in predicting F from X in each column is the 
standard deviation of that column. The (XcS are listed in the last row 
of Table S9. They remain fairly constant, except for the a of zero, 
which is based upon the exceptional distribution of one case and so can 
be ignored. The entire picture of predictions and their margins of 
errors within columns is shown graphically in Fig. 31. The circlets 
show the positions of the column means, and the vertical lines running 
through them extend from — Ictc to +l<7c- In each column, we expect 
two-thirds of the observed scores to lie within the limits of these lines. 

Standard Error of Estimate. — In order to obtain a single indicator 
of the goodness of the predictions of F-scores from X-scores, we may 
compute a standard error of estimate as we did before when predicting 
measurements from attributes. The work is best organized as in Table 
5 9a. For every column, we list first Xc, the number of cases in that 

Table 59a. — Computation of the Standard Error of Estimate of Y-scores from 

X-SCORES 


iVc 


N,a% 

3 

16 67 

50 00 

10 

30.45 

304.50 

12 

18 58 

223 00 

26 

46.63 

1,212 50 

18 

41.36 

744 48 

12 

22.22 

226 68 

S 

26 00 

130 00 

1 

0 00 

0 00 



2,931.16 = 
s(y - F')2 


Eolumn. Second, we list the squared SB of the distribution in that 
column. Next we find the product of these two values for that col- 
umn, The sum of these products for all column yields S(F — F')^, 
which we need for computing This sum is 2,931.16. From here 
on the work follows formula (51). 

2,931.16 
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and so 


<^yx = S 80 


The SD of the entire distribution of T-scores is 7.85, which gives 
us a reduction in variability of 2.05, or 26 1 per cent, a maiked improve- 
ment in prediction, as such tests go. We may say that the foiccastmg 
efficiency for predicting F-score from X-score as we did is 26.1 per cent. 

Predicting X from F. — The predictions of X from F arc listed in 
Table 59 under Mnw in the next to the last column. The most probable 


X-score for any interval of F-scores 
is the mean of the row. The 
margin of error of the predictions is 
given in each case by cf,ow, and these 
appear in the last column of Table 
59. To complete the picture of 
these predictions and their SB's, 
Fig. 32 is presented. The standard 
error of estimate of the X -scores, (7^,, 
(note the order of .v and y in the 
subscript), is equal to 5.93. Since 
the total SD of the X-scores is 7 55, 
the reduction in error of prediction 
is 1 .62 , which is 2 1 .5 per cent. The 
forecasting efhciency in predicting 
X from F is in this problem some- 
what lower than the forecasting 
efficiency (26.1 per cent) in predict- 



Fig 32 — A chart sho\\ing the most 
probable score in Test X for each 

_ j .. — p. also the range 

' one standard deviation 

witnm eacii low. 


ing Y from X. , , ,• 

Regression Lines. — In practice, we should rarely make predictions 

of measurements from other measurements as we have illustrated here. 
There are simpler and more general procedures for doing so. It wil 
be seen in Figs. 31 and 32 that the trend of the rneans of the columns 
and of the rows in each case approaches a straight line. We may 
assume that there is in reahty a straight-line (or rectilinear) relation- 
ship between F and X and that the unreliable means that we obtained 
deviate from it by chance fluctuations. Correlation methods to e 
explained in the next chapter enable us to find the line that will come 
nearest to the means of the columns (or rows).. Our predictions null 
then lie along those lines. There will be one regresum hneiox the 
regression of F on X and another line for the regression o - on 
This follows from the two-way p-cdiction piob’cm that we have. 
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If the trend in a series of column means should be curved rather 
than obviously straight, then we should either assume some known 
type of mathematical curve to fit the points, along which to make 
predictions or we should compute predictions as we have done in this 
chapter. In this chapter, we have used the standard error of estimate 
and the percentage of reduction of errors as indices of goodness of 
prediction; in the next chapter, we shall see the importance of the 
coefficient of correlation as an indicator of the same thing and of other 
things about the relationship between two or more variables. 

Exercises 

1. In Data A", make predictions in botk directions, and determine the percentages 
of correct piedictions, the number of correct predictions without knowledge of 
another attribute, and the percentage of forecasting efficiency of each prediction. 
Discuss the usefulness of these predictions 


Data X — Relationship between Failing in College and Being above or 

BELOW THE MeDI\N IN HiGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS 


Status in high-school class 

Failing in one 
or more courses 

' No failures in 
first semester 

Total 

Above the median 

37 

340 

377 

Below the median 

49 

71 

120 

Total 

86 

411 

497 


2. In Data Y, make predictions of whether a student will report *‘Yes,’^ or 
“No” to the question about talking when he makes similar responses to the ques- 
tion about walking in his sleep, and vice versa How accurate are these predictions? 

Data F. — Relationship betwteen Walking in One's Sleep and Talking in 
One's Sleep as Reported by 1,781 Students* 


Talk in your sleep? 

Walk in your sleep? 

Yes 

? 

... 

No 

Total 

Yes 

88 

9 

400 

497 

? 

3 

14 

194 

211 

No 

7 

3 

1,069 j 

1,079 

Total 

98 

26 

1,663 

1,787 


* Jenness, A F., and Jorgensen, A P. Ratings of vividness of imagery in the waking state 
compared with reports of somnambulism Amer. J Psychol , 1941, 54, 25 3-2 5 9. Reproduced 
mth the permission of the editor of Amer. J. Psychol 


3. For Data C (page 27), find the critical division point between the two 
chemistry classes Set up a table summarizing your predictions of group from 
knowledge of scores, and find the forecasting efficiency. 
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4. For Data C, what is the best predicted score for each of the two groups? 
What is the margin of error of prediction for each group? For the two combined > 
What is the index of forecasting efficiency? 

5. For Data Z, find the best prediction of score in the opposites test for each 
midpoint score in the mixed-sentences test Find the margin of error for each pre- 
diction and for the predictions taken as a whole 

Data Z — A Scatter Diagram tor Two Mental Tests 


Y (Opposites ^ (Mixed-sentences test m Army Alpha) 


test in Army 
Alpha) 

0-2 

3-5 

6-8 

9-11 

12-14 

15-17 

18-20 

21-23 

h 

36-38 








1 

1 

33-35 







1 

2 

3 

30-32 




1 

1 

i 3 

7 

2 

14 

27-29 






4 

5 

2 

11 

24-26 



1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

17 

21-23 



1 


6 

1 

5 

2 

IS 

18-20 


1 

2 

1 

i 9 

5 

4 


22 

15-17 

2 

1 

2 ! 

2 

2 

2 

1 


12 

12-14 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 ^ 

1 



8 

9-11 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 




9 

6- 8 




1 





1 

A 

6 

5 

8 

11 

25 

18 

27 

13 1 

113 



CHAPTER XI 
CORRELATION METHODS 


No single statistical procedure has opened up so many new avenues 
of discovery in psychology and education as that of correlation. This is 
understandable when we remember that scientific progress depends 
upon finding out what things are co-related and what things are not. A 
coefficient of correlation is a single number that tells us to what extent 
two things are related; to what extent variations in the one go with 
variations in the other. Without the knowledge of how one thing 
varies with another, we should find predictions impossible. And 
wherever causal relationships are involved, without knowledge of 
co-variation, we should be unable to control one thing by manipulating 
another. 

For example, when we know that the higher a girl’s score in a 
clerical-aptitude test the higher the average performance she is likely 
to exhibit after training, we can thereafter use scores on this test to 
predict level of proficiency. We say that there is a high positive cor- 
relation between aptitude-test score and clerical success. We discover 
this fact by finding a coefficient of correlation between scores of a 
number of girls and measures of clerical performance later for the very 
same girls. We can never compute a coefiicient of correlation on one 
person alone, nor can we compute it without having made two sets of 
measurements on the same individuals. In this instance, if we consider 
that the aptitude test has measured individual differences in some 
quality or qualities that lead to success, i.e., in the sense of a cause of 
clerical success, then we can not only predict future success for indi- 
viduals but also promote high general efficiency in any group of clerks 
by selecting those with high scores. Thus are studies leading to predic- 
tion and control of human affairs promoted because correlation tech- 
niques are available. Without some device for checking up like this 
on a test, we have only vague notions concerning its effectiveness, 
unless, indeed, its effectiveness is so obvious to direct observations as 
to require no inspection by correlation methods, which is highly 
unlikely. 

Some Examples of Correlation between Two ¥ariables. — ^The 
coefficient of correlation is one of those summarizing numbers, like a 

198 
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mean or a standard deviation, which, though it is a single number, tells 
a story. It can vary from a value of +1.00, which means perfect 
positive correlation, through zero, j 0 
which means complete independence 
or no correlation whatever, on down 
to — 1 . 00 , which means perfect nega- 
tive correlation. 

+ Case of Perfect^ Positive Correla- 
tion — Figure 33 illustrates an 
instance of perfect positive correla- 
tion. It is a fictitious case, for such 
exact agreement between two things 
is rarely or never experienced, 
certainly not in psychology or educa- 
tion. Here we have assumed two 
tests, X and F. Ten individuals 
have received scores in the two 
tests. The pairs of scores are as follows: 


r= 

-^/OO 
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0 
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14 
12 

>-'0 
•te 8 
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2 
0 
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TestX 

Fig 33 — A simple correlation 
chart showing the relationship be- 
tween X and r scoies when the cor- 
1 elation is +1 00 


12 14 16 


Individual . 

1 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 

E 

F 

G 

H 

/ 

./ 

Score in test X . . 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 ^ 

10 

12 

13 

Score in test F . . . 

4 

6 

7 : 

8 

9 

10 

1 11 1 

1 

12 

14 

IS 


Looking down the rows of scores, each pair made by one individual, 
we readily conclude that each person’s score in F is two points higher 
than his score in X. In terms of a simple equation, F = X + 2. 
There are no exceptions^ which makes the correlation perfect. 

To take another instance: 


Individual . . . . j 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F \ 

G 

H 

!/ 

J 

Score in test P . 

1 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

1 

11 

^ 12 

15 

Score in test Q . . ... 

2 

6 

8 

10 

14 i 

1 

16 

18 

22 1 
1 

24 

30 


In this situation, each person’s score in Q is two times that in P, again 
without exception; there is perfect agreement, and the coefficient of 
correlation would be +1.00. The equation for predicting Q from P 
is Q = 2P. 

A Case of High Positive Correlation.— In Fig. 34, we have illustrated 
a case of correlation that is positive but less than +1.00. The graphic 
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picture of the individuals shows that, in general, a person who is high 
in test X is also high in test F, and one who is low in Z is also likely 
to be low in Y, The actual scores for these 10 people are listed in the 
first two columns of Table 60, It will be seen that although the 
individuals are arranged in rank order for scores in Z, there are some 
deviations from this rank order when we inspect their scores in F. 
The coefficient of correlation by computation is equal to +*76. We 
16 pT-j — i — — — — — — shall soon see how this was obtained 

j 4 A but first simply note by comparison 

of Figs. 33 and 34 how the indi- 

Y ° viduals are scattered in the diagrams. 

(, In Fig. 33, they line up in perfect 

3 - 1 £ 1 ^ from lowest to highest. In Fig. 

3 o 34, they tend to fan out to diverge 

4 from a strict line-up, but a definite 

2 [ [ trend of relationship can be observed. 

^ { The amount of spreading in Fig. 34, 

0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 as compared with that in Fig. 33 (in 

Fig. 34.-A ^ofrLtion chart 

the situation when the trates the difference between correla- 
uv i is -|-*76. tions of +1.00 and +.76. 

A Case of Low Positive Correlation, — h third instance is shown in 
Fig. 35, in which the spreading effect to which our attention was called 
before is even greater. The coefficient of correlation is here +.14; 
in other words, close to zero. This being true, a person with high score 

Table 60 — Correlation between Two Sets of Measurements op the Same 
I imiviDUALS, Ungrouped Bata; Product-moment Coefficient of Correlation 


z 

F 

X 

y 

^2 

y^ 

xy 

13 

11 

4*5 5 

4-3 

30 25 

9 

+16 S 

12 

14 

+4 S 

+6 

20 25 

36 

4-27 0 

10 

11 

+2 5 

4-3 

6 25 

9 

+ 7.S 

10 

1 7 

1 +2 5 

-1 

6 25 

1 

~ 2.5 

8 

9 

1 +0 S 

4-1 

0 25 

1 

+ 0 s 

6 

11 

-1 S 

4-3 

2 25 

9 

- 4.5 

6 

3 

-1 5 

-5 

2 25 

25 

+ 7.5 

5 

7 

-2 5 

-1 

6 25 

1 

+ 2.5 

3 

6 

-4 5 

-2 

20 25 

4 

+ 90 

2 

1 1 

~5 5 

; -7 

30 25 

49 

+38.5 

Sums 75 

i 80 

0 0 

0 

124.50 

144 

102 0 

Means 7.5 

! 8 0 

i 

i 


1 

Sy2 

'S^xy 
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c. = = V12.4S0 = 3.S3 

<ry = = VlO = 3.79 

, ^ Sxy _ 102,0 _ 102.0 . 

^ IVc-:^y (10) (3 .5 3) (3 .79) 133.787 “ ^ 

An alternative solution without computing the cr’s: 

102 0 ^ 102.Q __ 102.0 

■“ V(124:S)(144) V17;928.0 133.9 


in X is likely to be almost anywhere, within the total range, in terms 
of his F-score, The three highest people in X, with scores of 10, 12, 
and 13, scatter all the way from 3 to 11 in test F. The three lowest 
people in test X, with scores of 1, 3, and 4, scatter all the way from 2 to 
9 in test F. Although there is a trace of relationship between X-scores 
and F-scores, it is very weak. The actual scores may be compared in 
Table 62. 



TesiX 


Fig. 35. — A correlation chart when 
the correlation is only +.14. 
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Fig 36 — A correlation chart with a 
correlation of — 69. 


A Case of High Negative Correlation . — ^The situation that obtains 
when there is a negative correlation is shown in Fig. 36. Here the 
coefficient is —.69. Compare this diagram with that in Fig. 34, and 
it will be apparent that the trend of the points is along the other 
diagonal now, from upper left to lower right. This illustrates the fact 
that persons making high scores in X are likely to make low scores in 
F, and persons making low scores in X are likely to make high scores 
in F. This inverse order of relationship is also apparent in the actual 
scores in the first two columns of Table 61. The numerical size of the 
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Table 61. — A Negative Correlation in Ungrouped Data by the 
Product-moment Method 


X 

Y 

X 

y 


i 

xy 

12 

\ 

7 

+5 

-1 5 

25 

2 25 

- 7 5 

10 

3 

+3 

-5 5 

9 

30 25 

-16 5 

9 

8 

+2 

-0 5 

4 

25 

- 1 0 

8 

5 

+ 1 

-3 5 

1 

12 25 

- 3 5 

7 

7 

0 

-1 5 

0 

2 25 

0 0 

7 

12 

0 

+3 5 

0 

12 25 

0 0 

6 

10 

-1 

+1 5 

1 

2 25 

- 1 5 

5 

9 

-2 

“f"0 5 

4 

.25 

- 1 0 

4 

13 

-3 

+4 5 

9 

20 25 

-13 5 

2 

11 

-5 

+2 S 

25 

6 25 

-12 5 

Sums 70 

85 

0 

0 0 

78 

88 50 

-57 0 

Mean 7 0 

8 5 



Sa,* 

i 




<r. = VWo = VtI = 2.79 

(T, = .J— = V^S = 2.97 

-S7.0 _ -S7.0 

(10) (2.79) (2 .97) 82.863 

= -.69 

coefficient (.69) is nearly the same as for the correlation in Fig. 34 (.76). 
It will be seen that the width of scatter of the points is about the same 
in the two cases. A perfect negative correlation would be pictured 
as a line of dots like that in Fig. 33 but it would slant downward instead 
of upward from left to right. The algebraic sign of the coefficient 
of correlation therefore merely has to do with the direction of the 
relationship between two things, whether direct or inverse, and the size 
of the coefficient (distance from zero) has to do with the strength or 
closeness of the relationship. 


How TO Compute a Coeppicient op Correlation 

The Product-moment Coefficient of Correlation. — The standard 
kind of coefficient of correlation and the one most commonly computed 
is Pearson’s product-moment coefficient. The basic formula is 


Txy — 


'Zxy 


(54) 
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where r^y = correlation between X and Y. 

X = deviation of any person from the mean in test X. 
y = deviation of the same person from the mean in test F. 
Xxy = sum of aU the individual products, each person’s a; devia- 
tion times his y deviation. 

N = number of persons measured. 

(Ts and (Ty = standard deviations of the distributions of X- and F-scores. 
The steps necessary are illustrated in Table 60. They will be enu- 
merated here: 

Step 1. List in parallel columns the individuals’ X and Y scores, 
making sure that each person’s two scores are together. 

Step 2. Determine the two means and My. In Table 60, these are 
7.S and 8.0, respectively. 

Step 3. Determine for every person his two deviations x and y. 

Check them by finding algebraic sums, which should be zero. 
Step 4. Square all the deviations, and list in two columns. This 
is for the purpose of computing cr^ and cry. 

Step 5. Sum the squares of the deviations to obtain and Syl 
Step 6. From these values compute Cx and ay^ saving one more than 
the number of significant digits. 

Step 7. For every person, find his xy product (last column of Table 60). 
Sum these for 2xy. 

Step 8. You are now ready for formula (54). In the illustrative 
problem, the arithmetic is given following Table 60 (page 201). 

A Shorter Solution . — ^There is an alternative and shorter route 
that omits the computation of (Tx and <7^, should they not be needed 
for any other purpose. The formula is 

vWW) ^ ^ 

The solution with this formula is also given on page 201, and it 
leads to the same coefficient. In both cases, two significant digits 
have been saved in r, though three might have been legitimately saved, 
for the reason that for so small a number of cases the sampling error 
in f is so relatively large that more than two digits would be rather 
deceiving as to accuracy. ■ When N is large — 100 or more — three-place 
accuracy in r may more properly be recognized. 

Computing a Negative C Deficient. — As another example of the 
computation of f, when the correlation is negative, Table 61 is sub- 
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mitted. The operations are just the same, step by step. The only 
thing new is the care that must be taken with algebraic signs. 

Computing r from Original Measurements . — In both examples 
thus far, we have been dealing with a small number of observations 
and ungrouped data. When the data are more numerous, we resort to 
grouping into class intervals; but first let us see another procedure 
with ungrouped data, which does not require the use of deviations. 
It works entirely from original scores When raw scores are small 
numbers or when a good calculating machine is available, this is the best 
procedure The formula looks forbidding but is really easy to apply: 

. _ - (SX)(SF) 

- (SX)2][jV2:F2 - (SF)2] 

where X and F = original scores in tests X and F. Other symbols 
tell what is done with them. We follow the steps that are illustrated 
in Table 62. 


Table 62. — Correlmion oe Uncrouped Data Computed prom the Original 

Measurements 


X 

Y 

X2 

^2 

XF 

13 

7 

169 

49 

91 

12 

11 

144 

121 

132 

10 

3 

100 

9 

30 

8 

7 

64 

49 

56 

7 

2 

49 

4 

14 

i 

6 

12 

36 

144 

72 

6 

6 

36 

36 

36 

4 

2 

16 

4 1 

8 

3 

9 

9 

81 1 

27 

1 

6 

1 

36 

6 

Sums 70 

65 

624 

533 

472 

sx 

SF 

SX2 i 

SF2 

SXF 


,, _ [iVSXF - (2:A0(2F)]2 

- (2Z)-]I.VSF2 - (SF)2] 
(4,720 - 4,S50)!> 

(6,240 - 4,900) (.5, 330 - 4,225) 
(170)i* 

(1,340)(1,10S) 

28,900 
1,480,700 
= .019518 
= V -019518 
= • 4'.14 
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Step 1. Square all X and F measurements. 

Step 2. Find the XY product for every person. 

Step 3. Sum the X’s, the F’s, the X^’s., the F^’s, and the ZF’s. 

Step 4. Apply formula (56). 

The writer has found it more convenient, particularly when machine 
work can be done, to compute rV first by the formula 

(SZ)(SF)]^ 

^ [iV2Z2 (SX)2][iVSF2 - (SF)2] 

and then finally extract the square root to find as shown just below 
Table 62, 

Preparing a Scatter Diagram. — When N is large, even when N is 
moderate in size, and when no calculating machine is available, the 
customary procedure is to group data in both X and F and to form a 
scatter diagram or correlation diagram. The choice of size of class 
interval and limits of intervals follows much the same rules as were 
given in Ch, II. For the sake of a clearer illustration of the procedure, 
a smaller number of classes will be employed in the problem now to be 
described. The data were scores earned by a class in educational 
measurements in two objectively scored examinations, one of which 
stressed statistical methods and the other of which stressed tests and 
measurements. The same data were used to illustrate the methods of 
predicting measurements from other measurements in the preceding 
chapter. We use them again not only to show how a coefficient of 
correlation is computed in grouped data but also to show how predic- 
tions can be made by means of regression equations, which are related 
to the coefficient of correlation. 

In setting up a double grouping of data, a table is prepared with 
columns and rows — columns for the dispersions of F-scores within 
each class interval for the Z-scale, and rows for the dispersions of 
Z-scores within each class interval for the F-scale. Along the top 
of the table (see Table 63) are listed the score limits for the class inter- 
vals in test Z. Along the left-hand margin are listed the score 
limits for the class intervals in test F. We make one tally mark for 
each individuaks Z- and F-scores. For example, if one individual 
had a score of 83 in test Z and a score of 121 in test F, we place a tally 
mark for him in the cell of the diagram at the intersection of the column 
for interval 80-'84 in Z and the row for interval 120-124 in F. All 
other individuals are similarly located in their proper cells. 

When the tallying is completed, we write the number of cases, or 
the cell frequency j in each of the cells. Next we sum the cell frequencies 
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in the rows separately, recording each frequency in the last column 
under the heading fy. When this column is filled, we have the total 
frequency distribution for test F. We also sum the cell frequencies in 
all the columns, writing them in the bottom row with its heading 
When completed, this row gives us the total frequency distribution for 
test X. We can check the a of the cell frequencies by adding 

up the last row and last column. Their sums should, of course, both 
equal N, in this case, 87. The check does not, however, guarantee 
correct tallying. This can be checked partly when we correlate either 
test with another one and compare total frequency distributions or 


Table 63 — A Scatter Diagram of the Scores in Two Achievement Tests 

X. Scores m First Achievement Test 



60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75-79 

80-84 

85-89 

90-94 

95-99 

fy 

135-139 








f 1 

1 

130-134 




/ 1 

f 1 


/ 1 


3 

125-129 




/ 1 


// 2 

/ 1 


4 

120-124 



/ 1 

//// 4 

//// 4 

^/6 

// 2 


17 

115-119 




tHI 5 

M/H 7 

H 2 

/ 1 


22 

110-114 

/ 1 ! 

//// 4 

// 2 


//// 4 

// 2 

i 


22 

105-109 

/ 1 

/ 1 

K 2 

W 5 I 

/ 1 




10 

100-104 

/ 1 

/// 3 


/ 1 i 

/ X 




6 

95-99 


n 2 : 







2 

4 

3 

10 

12 

26 

18 

12 

5 

1 

87 


when we have knowledge of the correct frequency distribution of F 
or of X from any other source. There are times when it is wise to do 
the entire tallying two times and to compare all cell frequencies in the 
two attempts. It is very easy to place a tally mark in the wrong 
cell. 

Computing the Pearson r from a Scatter Diagram. — When the 
product-moment r is computed from a scatter diagram, the formula 
becomes 


rxu = 


Sx'y 

N 


(<^ y) 




(58) 


where x' and y' === deviations from the guessed mean in terms of the 
class interval as the unit. 
dx and c'y = corrections in X and F. 

and = standard deviations in X and F in terms of the class 
interval as the unit. 
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The details of application of this equation will now be explained and 
illustrated 

Determining the Corrections and Standard Deviations. — The proce- 
dure for calculating the corrections and standard deviations for both 
X and Y separately are no different than was previously described 


Tajble 64 — Scatter Diagram for Computing a Pearson r 

X Examination in Statistics 
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“3 
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2 

-4 

-8 

32 

16 


/x ' 

3 1 

10 i 

12 

26 

18 i 

12 1 

6 

^ -.“0 

x' 

-3 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 1 

+ 2 

+ 3 

+ 4 


-S'/y' ^/y 2 


fx’ 

-9 

-20 

-12 

0 

+18 

+ 24 

+15 

+ 4 

+20 

-Sfx’ 

Sfx'^ 

fx'^ 

27 

40 

12 

0 

18 

48 

45 

16 

206 


18 

46 

6 

0 

7 

20 

21 

16 

134 

Sx’y'= 

+ 120 



1 

0 

9 

4 



-14 


(see pages 54/ ). From Table 64 we have the necessary information, 
which is used as follows: 


C^x 

C y 


cr 


y 


Sfx' _ 20 _ 
X - 87 


sy 

N 


-30 


87 


= -M5 


- (c'.y = - .0529 = VOTdi = 1.52 

- {c'yy = - -1190 = Vnsr7 = 1.57 


Determining the Sum of the Cross Products. — ^The new process to be 
mastered here is the calculation of the cross products, or products of 
the moments, and their sum, in other words, It is best to begin 

with the idea that every cell has its own x'y product and to keep that 
idea in mind. In fact, it is well to determine the x'y' product for every 
cell in which individuals fall and to write it in as was done in Table 
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64. The x’y' product for any cell is simply the product of the value 
times the y' value of that cell, close watch being kept of algebraic signs. 
This matter is easily checked, of course, by making sure that the sign 
of every x'y^ product is positive in the upper right quarter of the chart 
and also the lower left quarter, but they are all negative in the upper 
left and lower right quarters. This rule presupposes that the X 
measurements are increasing from left to right and that the F measure- 
ments are increasing from below upward. 

Having given every cell its x'y' value and having recorded it in the 
upper left-hand corner of the cell, we next note how many individuals 
have that x'y' value — in other words, the frequency in that cell. We 
multiply the cell product by the frequency, and in Table 64 these prod- 
ucts are recorded with algebraic sign in the lower right-hand corners 
of the ceils. Ail that remains now is to summate them. We do this 
both in the columns and in the rows for the sake of checking, for this 
is an unusually critical number in the correlation formula, and because 
of the many steps involved in deriving it there are many opportunities 
for errors. The last two columns in Table 64 are devoted to the sums 
of fx'y values in the rows. We keep the sums of the positive products 
in one of these columns and the sums of the negative products 
in the other. The last two rows of the table are reserved likewise 
for summing the positive and negative sums in the columns. Summing 
everything in the last two columns (also in the last two rows) of the 
Table gives us 'Lx' y\ and the two estimates should check exactly. For 
the illustrative problem, the positive sum is 134 and the negative is —• 14, 
leaving a net positive sum Lx' y' of 120. We now have everything we 
need for calculating r. Applying formula (58), we have 

120 

^ ^ (.23)(-~.34S) 

"" (l.S2)(l.S7) 

_ 1.3793 + .0794 
2.3864 
_ 1-4587 
“ 2.3864 
= .61 

The Statistical Reliability of a Coefficient of Correlation. — Like 
every statistic, the coefficient of correlation is subject to errors of 
sampling and of measurement. The computed coefficient is derived 
from a limited sample. The true coefficient that would be obtained 
if the entire population were measured with perfect measurements we 
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cannot know. The correlations in successive samples like the one we 
measured would fluctuate about the true coefficient as their mean, with 
a standard error of a certain size. If we knew this standard error, we 
could say how much deviation from the true r any sample of our size 
would probably exhibit. If we assume that the true coefficient is equal 
to our obtained one, we can estimate the standard error of sample 
coefficients about this value by means of the formula 

1 _ 

In the correlation problem we have just solved 

1 ~ .6P 
V86 

_ 1 -- ,3721 
9.2736 
_ .6279 
9.2736 
= .068 

We may interpret this standard error as in similar instances We 
may say that if .61 is the true the odds are about 2 to 1 that r’s in 
samples of 87 cases each will fall between ,S42 and .678. Or, to frame 
the interpretation in a more useful manner, we can say that the odds 
are 2 to 1 that the true r does not lie below .542 or above 678. Allowing 
margins of 3<rr each way from .61, we can say that we are almost certain 
that the true r lies between .61 plus or minus 204, or between .406 and 
.814. 

It should be added, however, that r is not like other statistics in one 
respect; the distribution of samples of r is not always normal or even 
symmetrical. For small and moderate values of r, when N is not too 
small, normality is to be depended upon, but when r exceeds .80 or 
thereabouts (either positive or negative .80), the distributions are 
skewed. For r’s of large size, therefore, it is of little significance to 
compute a standard error of r itself. Fisher has met this difficulty 
by transforming r’s into another statistic known as s (not to be confused 
with a standard measurement), which is normally distributed. Then, 
an equation for the SE of % being provided, all the usual tests of signifi- 
cance based upon an SE can be applied, including the significance of 
differences between two s’s. Because the occasions in which one 
needs to test significance of differences between f^s are rather rare, 
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Fisher's use of 2 is not described here. The description can be found 
ill Fisher’s own writings or in advanced texts on statistics.^ 

It is frequently asserted that when an r is at least three times its SE, 
it is a significant correlation. What is meant is that, if the line of 
reasoning in preceding paragraphs is followed, there would be an 
extremely small chance for the true r to be zero or less (zero or negative 
when the obtained r is positive; zero or positive when the obtained r is 
negative). The chance would be given by the area under the tail of 
the normal distribution curve beyond a s = 3.0; in other words, a 
probability of .0014, or 14 chances in 10,000. 

But there is a better way of determining this kind of significance. 
And particularly do we want to know this kind of fact about our 
obtained r when it is rather small and when N is relatively small, and 
we suspect that therefore there may be a chance that our r could have 
arisen out of a population in which the two variables in question are 
really not correlated. We therefore set up the hypothesis that the two 
variables as measured are not correlated, that the true r equals zero in 
our population. We ask, then, how likely is an r as large as the 
obtained one or larger in samples from this population. With a true 
r of zero, the formula for cr^ becomes 

(60) 

In our illustrative problem 

1 

""" V86 

1 

9.2736 
== .108 

Imagine a distribution of r's with zero at the mean and a <t of .108. 
Our obtained r is .61, which is 5. 65 times this SE, This value is a ^ 
ratio and may be interpreted as such. It is obvious that t is so large 
as to overthrow the hypothesis of no correlation. In other instances, 
the test of the null hypothesis would not be so decisive — for example, 
the first problems in correlation mentioned in this chapter. 

Even better than computing a t ratio is the practice of consulting 
Table B in the Appendix to find how large r should be for different levels 

^ See Peters, C. C., and Van Voorhis, W. R , Statistical methods and their mathe- 
matical bases. New York* McGraw-Hill, 1940. Fp. 155-157, 185-189. Also, 
Lindquist, E F , Statistical analysis in educational research. Boston; Houghton, 
1940. Pp 210jf. 
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of significance (S per cent level or 1 per cent level) for varying numbers 
of cases. The table is entered with the number of degrees of freedom, 
which, in a simple correlation problem, hN -2. In this table, the case 
of exactly 8S degrees of freedom is not given, but by interpolating 
between the case of 90 and that of 80 degrees of freedom, we can find 
that it would take a coefficient equal to .211 to be significant and one of 
.275 to be very significant. Our obtained r of .61 is decidedly above the 
latter. In the first problem mentioned in this chapter, where N = 10, 
there are 8 degrees of freedom. Here it would take an r of .632 to 
be significant and one of .765 to be very significant. Our obtained r 
of .76 just misses the ^^very significant'^ category, the r of —.69 is 
significant but not very significant, and the r of .14 is decidedly insignifi- 
cant. It can be seen that the second test is very direct and easy to 
apply, and wherever a test of the null hypothesis is to be made, it is 
much to be preferred. 


Regression Equations 

The Meaning of a Regression Equation.— The main use of a regres- 
sion equation is to predict the most likely measurement in one variable 
from the known measurement in another. If the correlation between 
F and X were perfect (with a coefficient of +1.00 or —1.00), we could 
make predictions of Y from X or of Z from F with maximum accuracy; 
the errors of prediction would be zero. If the correlation were zero, 
no predictions are possible. Between these two limits, predictions are 
possible with varying degrees of accuracy. The higher the correlation 
the greater the accuracy of prediction or the smaller the errors of 
prediction. 

In the preceding chapter (pages 193/.), we predicted that the most 
likely measurement in F corresponding to a measurement in X was the 
mean of the cases in the column. We were thus able to predict only 
for the X values at the midpoints of the class intervals in X. We should 
also like to be able to predict not only for midpoints but also for all 
values of X. This the regression equation enables us to do. We found 
(see Figs. 31 and 32) that the means of the columns (and of the rows) 
tended to lie along a straight line, with some minor deviations from 
strict linearity. We shall now assume that the best predictions of F 
from X do lie along a line that best fits the means of the columns when 
those means are weighted according to the number of cases represented 
in each one. This is known as the line of best fit^ or the regression line. 
When predicting F from X, we have one such line, for the regression of 
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F on X; and when predicting X from Y, we have another such line^ 
for the regression of X on F. The two regression lines for the achieve- 
ment-test data will be found in Fig. 37. Only when a correlation is 
perfect will the two lines coincide throughout their lengths. The higher 
the correlation, plus or minus, the closer together they tend to lie. All 
such pairs of regression lines intersect at the point representing the 
means of F and X ; in this case, they cross at X = 78.15 and F — 115.28. 

The Regression Equations and Regression Coefficients. — From 
elementary algebra, the student should remember that the equation 
for a straight line, in general form, is F = a + hX. Such an equation 



Fig 37. — A scatter diagram for two examinations, with the two regression lines 

represented. 

completely describes a line when a and h are known; they are the 
regression coefficients and must be obtained from the data we have. 
Leaving out of account for the moment the coefficient a, we should 
have F = hX, or F equals h times X. We see fiom this that Zj is a 
ratio, and it tells us how many units F is increasing for every increase 
of one unit in X. If h were 2, then for every unit of increase in X, F 
increases two units. If = 0.5, then for every unit increase in X, F 
increases a half unit. The h coefficient gives us the slope of the regres- 
sion line, and it depends upon the coefficient of correlation and the two 
standard deviations, as in the formula 
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where hy:,, with the subscripts in that order, implies that we are predict- 
ing F from X and where this is also true for fy^. 

When we want to predict X from F, we have a different regression 
equation with a different 6, which is given by the formula 

(62) 

The coefficient of correlation is, of course, numerically the same in 
both cases, since fy^ = But in each case, the b'% are different and 
are equal to r times the ratio of the standard deviation of the ptedided 
variable to that of the variable predicted from. We fiequenlly speak 
of the predicted variable as the dependent variable and of the one pre- 
dicted from as the independent variable. The reason for this is that in 
predicting F from X, we arbitrarily take any value of X that we wisli 
at the moment, whereas the F we predict from it is dependent upon 
what X we have chosen. Once we have picked out a certain X, Y 
is immediately fixed by our regression equation. 

The regression coefficient a is merely a constant that we must always 
add in order to take account of the fact that our two means are not the 
same value. It is given by the formulas 

ayx == iMy {M^x)byx (63 <j) 

a^y = {63b) 

where the first one concerns the equation for the regression of F on X 

and the second concerns the equation for the regression of X on F. 

The derivation of the entire regression equation is more often 
accomplished by one composite formula, combining the derivations of 
a and b into one operation as follows: 

r = r (X - jf ,) + My iOia) 

and 

X' = r (7 - My) + My: (646) 

We use F' and X' here rather than F and X to show that they are 
predicted rather than obtained values. 

Applying these formulas to the illustrative data on achievement 
examinations, we have 
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F = .61 (X - 78.15) + 115.28 

= (.61)(1.03)(X - 78.15) + 115.28 
= .630X - 49.23 + 115.28 
= .630X + 66.05 

r = .61 (F - 115.28) + 78.15 

= .591 F + 10.02 


Interpreting these equations, we may say that Y' increases .63 
units for every unit increase in X and that X' increases .591 units for 
every unit increase in F. One way of checking the accuracy of the 
regression equations as a whole is to substitute in the first one to 
see whether Y' is the mean of the F’s and to substitute My in the second 
to see whether we obtain Mx as our prediction of X, Another check 
as to the accuracy of computation of the b coefficients is the equation 

(65) 


In other words, the product of the two h coefficients is equal to the 
square of the coefficient of correlation. In this instance 

(.63) (.591) = .3723 = .6P 


Regression Coefficients from Ungrouped Data. — When data have 
not been grouped in class intervals, the derivation of the b coefficient 
requires another formula, which reads 


N'ZXY - (SZ)(SF) 
- (SZ)2 


(66) 


When this formula is applied to the data in Table 62 (page 204), we 
have 

_ 4,720 - 4,550 
6,240 - 4,900 
170 
1,340 
= .127 

The a coefficient is obtained by means of formula (63a) and is solved 
as follows: 

= 6.5 - (7.0) (.127) 

= 6.5 - .89 
= 5.61 
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The regression equation is therefore Y' = 5.61 + A27X. The equa- 
tion for the regression of X on F can be obtained by similar operations, 
substituting Y for X, and vice versa, in formula (66). The solution is 


And 


^ _ 4,720 - 4,550 
^ 5,330 - 4,225 

170 
1,105 
= .154 

= 7.0 - (6.5) (.154) 
= 7.0 - 1.0 
= 6.0 


Checking the b coefficients, byj>^ = (.127) (.154) = .0196= r\ which 
is in agreement with as previously known (see page 204). 

Predictions from the Regression Equations.— As an illustration of 
how a regression equation is applied in prediction, let us assume some 
values of X and find the corresponding F' values. Because in the 
preceding chapter we predicted F’s corresponding to midpoints of the 
intervals of X, let us do the same here for the sake of comparison, 
remembering that we might have chosen any values of X that we 
pleased. Table 65 gives the X values and their corresponding F' 


Table 65. — Predictions of Y from X and X from F by Means of Regression 

Equations* 

F' = 0.63X + 65 95 


If X = 

62 

67 

72 

77 

82 

87 

92 i 

97 

F' = 

105 1 

108 3 

111 4 

114 6 

117 7 

120 9 

124 0 

127 2 

Me = 

107.0 

105.5 

114 9 

114 5 

1 

116 4 

120 3 

124 0 

132.0 


X' = 0 59F + 10 29 


If F = 

97 

102 

107 

112 

117 

122 

127 

132 

137 

X' = 

67 3 

70 3 

73.3 

76 2 

79 2 

82 1 

85 1 

88 0 

91 0 

M^row " 

67 0 

70 3 

74 0 

75 9 

78 6 

83 2 

85 8 

’ 83.7 

1 97 0 


* The data involved are from the two examinations correlated in Table 64. The means of 
the columns and rows are obtained from Table 59, p. 193. 


values. Wlien X is 62, F' is 105.1, and when X == 97, F' = 127.2, 
etc. It is interesting to compare these particular predictions with 
the means of the columns, which are given in the third row of Table 65. 
The discrepancies will be found very small as a rule. Granting that 
the column means are generally not very reliable because of small 
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samples, we may feel more assurance in the Y' predictions because they 
are determined from the trend of the entire data rather than by small 
samples in separate columns. The predictions of X' from Y are given 
in the second section of Table 6S and are compared with the means of 
the rows as a matter of interest. 

As a practical means of prediction, a graphic method will often be 
the most suitable procedure. If the regression lines are drawn as in 
Fig. 37 on cross-section paper, for any value of X on the base line, one 
can follow vertically up to the regression line and note the corresponding 
F value at this point. One can read to the nearest unit with sufficient 
accuracy for practical work. The drawing of the regression line is 
simple in that two points determine the position of a line. One point 
can be at the two means, which will serve for both regressions. Another 
point for the regression of F on A might be at X = 60, F = 103.85; 
and a third point, for checking purposes, might be at X = 100 
F = 129.05. For the regression of X on F, points might be located 
conveniently at F = 100, X = 69.12, and F = 130, X = 86.85. 

Standard Errors of the Estiinates. — In the preceding chapter, we 
saw that the errors of prediction (F — F' in the one case and X — X' 
in the other) can be squared, summed, averaged and then the square 
root extracted in order to obtain the standard error of the discrepancies 
between observed values and predicted values. There we derived the 
standard error of the estimate from the discrepancies themselves; 
here we shall now see that it is not necessary to compute the errors of 
prediction. When we have predicted on the basis of regression equa- 
tions, we can estimate the margin of error of prediction, as given by 
(Xyx (or by cto^) from the coefl&cient of correlation. The formulas are 

^•yx ~ 'V^l (67<2) 

and 

Cxy ~ 1 (675) 

in both of which the terms are now well known. It will be seen that 
the two equations are the same except for the use of ay when we are 
predicting F and of o*® when we are predicting X (for fyx — r^). The 
two standard deviations are multiplied by the common factor \/l — 
This factor is always less than 1 00 and gives us an estimate of the 
reduction in errors of prediction from knowledge of correlated measure- 
ments as compared to errors of prediction without that knowledge. 
When r is zero, this element equals 1 .00, and then ay^ = ayj and a^y = 

In other words, when r = 0, there is no basis for prediction. When 
f ~ 1.0 (or —1.0) the element reduces to zero, and so does the standard 
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error of estimate. This coincides with the expectation that the margin 
of error of prediction is zero when the correlation is perfect. 

The interpretation of the SE of the estimate when r is neither zero 
nor 1 00 is somewhat as follows. Like any SE, (Xy^ can be referred to 
the normal curve of distribution. For the examination problem, 

= 7.85 Vl - .3721 = 6.22 

and 

= 7.60 vr- .3721 - 6.02 

No matter in what part of the measuring scale we are predicting 
(within the range of obtained scores, naturally) we assume that the 



Scores in test X 

Fig. 38.— The line of regression of I’ upon X, showing the range of observed 
values expected in F at any value of X Parallel dotted lines are drawn above 
and below regression line at a distance of one standard error of the estimate each 
way. 

margin of error is the same. When we predict F from X, the average 
dispersion of observed measurements about F' is given by a cr of 6.22, 
We expect two-thirds of the observed cases to lie within the limits of 
plus or minus 6.22 from This situation is illustrated graphically 
in Fig. 38. There we have the regression line, along which the predicted 
F’s lie, and in dotted lines we have the limits of one SE of the estimate 
on either side of it. Had we plotted a point for every iiiaividual, \\c 
should have expected about two- thirds of them to fail between the 
two dotted lines. To make a particular prediction, when X •— 90, 
F = 122.8. The odds are 2 to 1 that any individual whose X-score 
is 90 will not fall below 116.6 or go above 129.0. We could state other 
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odds for a divergence of la either way or any other distance. It all 
depends upon our purposes. 

We can prepare a similar diagram showing the limits of the middle 
two-thirds of the individuals about the regression of X on Y, and we can 
interpret the errors of prediction in a similar manner. It will be noted 
that the margin of error as given by is 6.02, or 0.2 smaller in pre- 
dicting in the other direction, i e., X from F, but this is merely because 
ax is smaller than ay. The percentage of error is the same in the two 
cases. The ratio of ayx to ay is exactly the same as the ratio of axy to ax^ 
and that ratio is given by the factor -x/l — This factor we meet 
again with a name attached to it (page 222). 

The Reliability of a Regression Coefficient. — ^The h coefficient in 
the regression equation has its sampling error like all statistics. This is 
given by 



The SE for would be the same, except for changing the x and y 
subscripts around. For our examination problem 

6.22 

(7.60) (9.3274) 

6.22 

70.88824 
= .088 

We may say that the odds are 2 to 1 that the obtained hyx of .63 does 
not deviate from the true hyx by more than .088; consequently the true 
coefficient is probably (odds 2 to 1) not less than .542 or higher than 
.718. There is practically no chance that the true h coefficient here is 
zero or less. 


Interpretations op a Coeppicient op Correlation 

How High Is Any Given Coefficient of Correlation? — We have said 
or implied that any coefficient of correlation that is significantly not 
zero denotes some degree of relationship between two variables. But 
we need further orientation on the matter, for the strength of rela- 
tionship can be regarded from a number of points of view, and it is not 
correct from any one of these points of view to say that the degree of 
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relationship is exactly proportional to the size of f. The coefficient of 
correlation does not give directly anything like a percentage of relation- 
ship. We cannot say that an r of .50 indicates two times the relation- 
ship of that which is indicated by an r of .25. Nor can we say that 
an increase in correlation from = .40 to = .60 is equivalent to an 
increase from .70 to .90. The coefficient of correlation is an index 
number, not a measurement on a linear scale. 

A General Verbal Description of Coefficients.— Our interpretation 
of the size of r depends very much upon what we propose to do with it 
or the reasons why we computed it. What would be a large correlation 
coefficient for one purpose would be regarded as a small one for another. 
Interpretation is therefore largely a relative matter; relative to the 
area of investigation in which we are working and to other factors. 
But taking correlations just at large, without particular regard to 
their use and as a general orientation, we may say that the strength 
of relationship can be described roughly as follows for various r’s: 


Less than 20 
.20- 40 
40- 70 
70- 90 
90-100 


Slight; almost negligible relationship 

Low correlation; definite but small relationship 

Moderate correlation; substantial relationship 

High correlation; marked lelationship 

Very high correlation; very dependable relationship 


It should be said that the coefficients given should be interpreted as 
stated only when, by comparison with the standard error of r, they 
prove to be significant. It should also be said that the same interpreta- 
tions apply alike to negative and positive r’s of the same numerical 
size. 

Particular Uses Have a Bearing on Interpretation of r , — ^The general 
descriptive list should be qualified by reference to particular uses of r. 
A common use is to indicate the agreement between aptitude tests 
and scholastic or vocational success. This refers to a practical mlidiiy 
coefficient^ of which more will be said in a later chapter. Common 
experience shows that validity coefficients for mental tests range from 
about .30 to .80. Those who employ tests in guidance and selection 
feel that a correlation should be at least .45 for material usefulness 
and that the best results come when r is above .60. There also seems 
to be some agreement that the reliability of a test is not sufficiently 
high for individual predictions unless the self-correlation of the test is 
above .90, preferably .95, and even for group predictions or for research 
on groups, a reliability coefficient above ,80 is usually demanded. 
These standards are not always attainable, however, and one may well 
use tests of lower validity and reliability, but with increased caution 
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consistent with the greater margin of error of prediction involved. The 
experienced counselor can and does use tests in guiding individuals 
when the reliability of those tests is below .90. When validity is 
high (above +.60), the counselor need not be very much concerned 
about reliability. 

When one is investigating a purely theoretical problem, even 
very small correlations, if statistically significant (undoubtedly not 
zero), are often very indicative of a psychological law. Whenever 
a relationship between two variables is established beyond reasonable 
doubt, the fact that the correlation coefficient is small may merely 
mean that the measurement situation is contaminated by many things 
uncontrolled or not held constant. One can readily conceive of an 
experimental situation in which, if ail irrelevant factors had been 
held constant, the r might have been 1.00 rather than .20. For 
example, the correlation between an ability score and scholarship 
is .50, since both are measured in a population whose scholarship is 
also allowed to be determined by efi^ort, attitudes, marking peculiarities 
of the instructors, and what not. Were all the other determiners of 
scholarship held constant and were both aptitude and marks perfectly 
measured, the r would be 1.00 rather than .50. This line of reasoning 
indicates that where any correlation between two things is established 
at ail, and particularly where there is a causal relationship involved, 
the fundamental law implies a perfect relationship. Thus, in nature, 
correlations of zero or 1.00 are the rule between variables when isolated. 
The fact that we obtain anything else is because of the inextricable 
interplay of variables that we cannot measure in isolation. 

The practical conclusion from this is that a correlation is always 
relative to the sihiation under which it is obtained, and its size does not 
represent any absolute natural or cosmic fact. To speak of the correlation 
between intelligence and scholarship is absurd. One needs to say 
which intelligence, measured under what circumstances, in what popula- 
tion, and to say what kind of scholarship, measured by what instruments, 
or judged by what standards. Always, the coefficient of correlation is 
purely relative to the circumstances under which it was obtained and should 
be interpreted in the light of those circumstances; never, certainly, in any 
absolute sense. 

How much faith one should place in any relationship shown by a 
coefficient of correlation also depends upon the urgency of the outcome. 
There are probably many medical treatments, such as some innocula- 
tions, vaccines, and the like, concerning which the knowledge is rather 
incomplete, which are administered even though the correlation between 
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the treatment and living (or between non-treatment and dying) is of 
the order of .10 to .20. Although the probabilities of living may be 
increased by only 1 per cent by the treatment, the saving of 1 life in 100 
is regarded as worth the effort. If a procedure in education promised 
only 1 per cent improvement over guesswork, we should pay little 
attention to it, because the seriousness of the outcome would not 
justify the means. It may be said in passing, however, that failures 
to predict in vocational and educational practice are more generally 
recognized by reason of correlational checkup than are failures to 
predict in medical practice, where correlational checkup is less often 


Table 66 —Indicators of the Importance of Coefficients of Correlation 


Txy 

kxy 

Coefficient of 
alienation 

100(1 - kxy) 

Percentage reduc- 
tion in errors of 
prediction of F 
from X 

lOOr^,,, 

Percentage of 
variance accounted 
for 

00 

1 000 

0.0 

0 

00 

05 

999 

I 1 

0 

00 

10 

,995 

•S 

1 

00 

IS 

989 

1 1 1 

2, 

.25 

.20 

980 

I 2 0 

4 

00 

25 

968 

1 

3 2 

6 

25 

30 

954 

4 6 

9 

00 

35 

937 

6.3 

12 

25 

.40 

917 

8 3 

16 

00 

.45 

893 

10.7 

20 

25 

.50 

866 

13 4 

25 

00 

.55 

.835 

16 5 

30 

25 

60 

800 

20 0 

36, 

.00 

.65 

760 

24 0 

42 

25 

.70 

.714 

28 6 

49 

00 

.75 

661 

33 9 

56, 

,25 

80 

600 

1 40.0 

64, 

.00 

.85 

.527 

47.3 

72 

25 

.90 

.436 

56 4 

81 

00 

.95 

,312 

68 8 

90 

25 

98 

.199 

80 1 

96 

00 

99 

.141 

85.9 

98 

00 

995 

.999 

100 

.045 

90 0 

95 5 

99 

99 

00 

m 
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made. In addition to the difference in relative seriousness of the out- 
comes of prescription in the two cases, this factor of better knowledge 
of goodness of results may be an important reason for the higher 
standards of prescriptive accuracy demanded in education than are 
sometimes required in other fields. 

The Coefficient of Alienation. — Whereas r indicates the strength of 
relationship, we also have the coefficient of alienation^ k, to indicate 
the degree of lack of relationship. By formula 

k = (70) 

Squaring both sides of this equation, we have 

^2 = 1 - ^2 

And transposing, we have 

^2 q. ^2 _ 1,00 

Thus, although we might have expected k plus r to equal LOO, it is 
rather the sum of their squares that equals 1.00. If r is .50, k is not 
also ,50 but .866. When r is .50, then, the degree of relationship is 
less than the degree of lack of relationship. It is only when r = .7071 
that we have a balance between relationship and lack of relationship, 
for k also then equals .7071. Then + ^2 — ,50 q- .50 = 1.00. 
Other values of k for different sizes of r can be found in Table 66. 
Sometimes we wish to stress the point of independence between two 
things rather than their closeness of agreement. In such instances, 
we present k as well as r. 

The Index of Forecasting Efficiency. — In the formula for the SE 
of the estimate, Cyx == <ry we can now see that the factor 

under the radical, “x/l — is really the coefficient of alienation. 
We could rewrite the formula as <Tyx = cryky^- If we were to multiply 
k by 100, we should have the percentage (Xyx is of cr^. When f — .61, 
as in our recent illustration, k = .7924. The SE of the estimate in 
this problem is 79.24 per cent of the observed dispersion of observations. 
Our margin of error in predicting F with knowledge of X scores is about 
79 per cent as great as the margin of errors we would make without 
knowledge of X scores. For then we predict every F to be the mean 
of the F’s, and the SE of the prediction then equals (Ty. The reduction 
of our margin of error is 100 minus 79.23, or 20.77 per cent. The 
index of forecasting efficiency is defined as the percentage reduction in 
errors of prediction by reason of correlation between two variables. 
The general, simplified formula is 
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E = 100(1 - vT~ 
or 

E = 100(1 - k) 

The calculation of E is facilitated by Table 66, where many of the 
E values are given for corresponding r’s. Inspection will show that 
r must be as high as about .45 before E is 10 per cent, an efficiency that 
is regarded as about the lower limit of usefulness for mental tests. 
The better tests, with validity coefficients of .60, have an E of 20 per 
cent, and the best tests, when r = .75, have an E of about 34 per cent. 
Although these efficiencies seem small, we must treat them in a relative, 
not an absolute sense. It is probable that the efficiency of predictions 
based upon the average unsystematic interview is around 5 per cent. 
With this as our base, the picture of efficiency of tests looks much 
better. 

The Coefficient of Determination. — A final mode of interpretation 
of r is in terms of which is called the coefficient of determination. This 
coefficient, or gives us (when multiplied by 100) the percentage 
of the variance (see page 146) in F that is associated with or determined 
by variance in X. When r = .50, the percentage of the variance in Y 
that is accounted for by variance in X is 25, or one-fourth. To account 
for half the variance of any set of measurements, the r with another 
variable would have to be .7071. The percentage of the variance in F 
not determined by or associated with variance in X is given by 100^^, 
which is called the coefficient of non-determination. These statements 
about determination of F by X are reversible and apply equally well to 
determination of X by F. We should speak of ‘‘determination’’ of 
one thing by another, however, only when a causal relationship can be 
logically defended; otherwise the expression “associated with” or 
“accounted for” (by way of prediction) is better. In Table 66, 
several of the lOOr^ values are given for corresponding f’s. 

Assumptions Underlying the Product-moment Correlation 

The student should be warned before leaving this chapter concerning 
the restrictions that should be observed in the use of the Pearsonian 
coefficient of correlation. The most important requirement for the 
legitimate use of the Pearson r is that the trend of relationship between 
F and X be rectilinear, in other words, a straight-line regression. 
This can be determined, as a rule, by inspection of the scatter diagram. 
If the distribution of the cases within the correlation diagram appears 
to be elliptical, without any indications of a decided bending of the 
ellipse, the chances are that the relationship is rectilinear. Even if it is 
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not, the deviation from a straight-line relationship may be so slight that 
we may assume rectiimeanty as a first approximation, and the degree 
of correlation indicated by r will be fairly close to any index of cor- 
relation like the correlation ratio (see page 231) that is applied when 
there is curvature in the trend. When there is an obvious bending of 
the distribution of cases, a correlation ratio is indicated as the best 
index of correlation. 

But there are in educational and psychological measurements certain 
factors that produce artificially curved scatters in the correlation 
diagram. This may happen when one or both distributions taken alone 
are badly skewed and the skewing is produced artificially by the faulty 
measuring scale, with its systematically shifting unit of measurement. 
If there is good reason to believe that this may be the case, it is best to 
normalize the skewed distribution by means described in Ch. VII. 
When distributions are corrected for skewness, the curvature in the 
regression is frequently eliminated, and linearity then obtains. If 
curvature still remains, then the Pearson r is not to be used to indicate 
the amount of correlation. 

There is nothing in w^hat has been said to demand that the Pearson 
r is to be computed only with normal distributions. The forms of 
distribution may be various, even rectangular. The important con- 
sideration is whether or not in all columns the dispersions are approxi- 
mately equal, as indicated by the column standard deviations and also 
in all rows. This condition goes by the name homoscedasticity. When 
columns (and rows) are relatively homoscedastic, we may compute a 
Pearson r and its standard error. This condition will prevail generally 
when the two distributions are fairly symmetrical wdthin themselves; 
so we need not go so far as to compute standard deviations of columns 
and rows in order to find out. It is when distributions are markedly 
skewed that significant departures from homoscedasticity occur. 

Exercises 

1 Using the first 10 cases in Data AA, compute a Pearson r between ascendance- 
submission scores and masculinity-femininity scores, using formula (54) Find a 
similar correlation between the same two traits, using the last 10 cases Compare 
the two r’s, and draw conclusions. 

2. Correlate the first 10 sets of scores in inferiority feelings and nervousness 
(Data .4.4), using formula (56). Do the same for the last 10 cases in the same two 
traits State conclusions. 

3. Prepare a scatter diagram for the correlation of ascendance-submission scores 
ill masculir'^^y-femininity scores Compute the product-moment r, using formula 

{:)6j Deiermme the reliability of the coefficient. 
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Data A A — Scos.es in Four Traits, Derived prom Personality Questionn\ires 


Ascendance- 

submission 

Masculinity- 

femininity 

Inferiority 

feelings 

Nervousness 

23 

52 

2 

5 

7 

40 

9 

12 

16 

47 

9 

10 

21 

49 

6 

IS 

23 

48 

5 

11 

11 

44 

10 

4 

16 

39 

9 

13 

19 

41 

3 

0 

24 

42 

2 

6 

13 

42 

6 

12 

18 

30 

10 

16 

20 

53 

6 

9 

19 

40 

9 

17 

23 

42 

5 

16 

30 

58 

9 

13 

38 

46 

7 

11 

23 

34 

5 

13 

16 

42 

7 

IS 

8 

56 

13 

12 

21 

51 

11 

7 

20 

48 

3 

7 

10 

43 

12 

14 

20 

44 

3 

2 

10 

48 

10 

16 

12 

51 

7 

7 

17 

41 

9 

11 

18 

34 

7 

6 

14 

43 

10 

11 

17 

62 

6 

16 

30 

49 

4 

IS 

IS 

40 

9 

10 

22 

42- 

9 

12 

17 

46 

7 

12 

10 

47 j 

10 

1 16 

23 

47 

3 

8 

17 

42 

7 

17 

18 

52 

4 

4 

9 

45 

9 

9 

21 

35 

7 

6 

10 

39 

4 

8 

21 

. 44 

4 

6 

22 

55 

3 

7 

24 

52 

3 

8 

17 

50 

5 

9 

29 

62 

4 

7 
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4 By the same procedure as in Exercise 3, compute the r between scores in 
ascendance-submission and inferiority feelings. Is the correlation significant? 
Explain 

5 Using Bata BJ5, compute the Pearson r between reaction time and grade in 
psychology Betermine the rehability of r, and interpret your findings 

6 Set up regression equations for the correlation problems that you solved in 
Exercises 3 and 4 Betermine the standard error of estimate in each case and the 
standard errors of the h coefficients. Plot the regression lines. Interpret your 
results, and draw conclusions 

7 Betermine regression equations for the two problems in Exercise 2 Beter- 
mine the reliability of predictions and of the regression coefficients Make five pre- 
dictions of Y from values of X taken at random and also five predictions of X from F 

8 Give a complete correlational solution of the scatter diagram in Bata Z 
(page 197), including regression equations, standard errors of estimate, and relia- 
bility indices Plot the regression lines 

9 Find five Pearson r coefficients reported in any source, and interpret them in 
terms of the methods described m this chapter 


Bata BB — A Scatter Biagram of Reaction-time Measurements and Grade 
Earned in General Psychology 





CHAPTER XII 


OTHER CORRELATION METHODS 

Pearson’s product-moment coefficient is the standard index of 
the amount of correlation between two things, and we employ it when- 
ever it is possible and convenient to do so. But there are data to which 
this kind of correlation method cannot be applied, and there are 
instances in which it can be applied but in which, for practical purposes, 
other procedures are more expedient. The Pearson coefficient cannot 
or should not be computed, for example, unless the two variables 
X and Y are measured on continuous metric scales and unless the regres- 
sions are linear. Many of our data are in terms of frequencies of 
cases having certain attributes; they are variables of a qualitative” 
rather than a quantitative sort. Less often, two continuously measured 
variables bear to one another a relationship that is curved rather than 
in the form of a straight line. In this chapter will be described some 
procedures that take care of these irregular situations and of other 
situations where short-cut methods are better used to compute a 
Pearson r or its equivalent. 

Speas.man’s Rank-difperence Correlation Method 

Probably the most commonly known and commonly employed 
procedure applied to regular data in the place of the product-moment 
method, is the rank-difference method of Spearman. It is conveniently 
applied as a quicker substitute when the number of pairs, or A, is less 
than SO. It is even more conveniently applied when the data are 
already in terms of rank orders rather than in terms of measurements. 

The Computation of a Spearman Rho. — If we have data in terms 
of measurements or scores, it is first necessary to translate them into 
rank orders. The procedure will be demonstrated by means of the data 
in Table 67. There we have IS pairs of scores for IS individuals who 
responded to sets of cartoons and limericks by judging their humor 
values, each on a S -point scale. The score in each case is the sum of 
the points each individual assigned to the set. We could correlate 
these scores in the usual manner, described in the preceding chapter. 

227 
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Table 67. — A Rank-diefekence Correlation between Humor Scores in 
Reactions to Cartoons and to Limericks 


Cartoon 

score 

Limerick 

score 

Ri 

L 

R2 

D 

D2 

47 

75 

11 


8 

3 

9 

00 

71 

79 

4 


6 

2 

4 

00 

52 

85 

9 


5 

4 

16 

00 

48 

50 ’ 

10 


14 

4 

16 

00 

35 

49 

14 

5 

15 

0 5 

0 

25 

35 

59 

14 

5 

15 

0.5 

0 

25 

41 

75 

12 

5 

8 

4.5 

20 

25 

82 

91 

1 


3 

2 

4 

00 

72 1 

102 

3 


1 

2 


.00 

56 

87 

7 


4 

3 

9 

.00 

59 

70 

6 


10 

4 

16 

00 

73 

92 

2 


2 ’ 

0 

0 

00 

60 

54 

5 


13 

8 * 

64 

00 

55 

75 

8 


8 

0 

0 

00 

41 

68 

12 

5 

11 

1 5 1 

2 

25 






165 00 

SD2 


The rank-difference method will be found shorter. The following steps 

are necessary : 

Step 1. Rank the individuals from the highest to the lowest in the 
first variable (here it is ‘^cartoon score ^0? a^nd call these 
ranks Ri. The highest score receives the rank of 1 (which is 
arbitrary; we might have called it IS), the next highest 2, 
etc. The only difficulty encountered is when we find ties. 
For example, in Table 67, two individuals have scores of 41. 
One of them comes at rank 12 and the other at rank 13. 
We do not know which, if either, is better, yet we must fill 
these two rank positions; so we take the average of the tied 
ranks and call them both 12.5. We make certain that the 
next ranking scorer is called 14, unless he also is tied. We 
find that he is tied with another who has a score of 35. We 
treat these two in a similar manner; so they become each 
14.5. If the lowest person is not tied with others, the last 
rank should be equal to N (in this case, 15). This serves 
as a check as to accuracy of ranking, though, of course, it will 
not detect inversions in rank order somewhere along the line. 
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It merely shows whether any rank has been repeated, whether 
any individuals have been overlooked, or whether ties have 
somewhere not been properly treated. 

Step 2. Rank the second list of measurements in a similar manner, and 
call them In this problem, there are three scores of 7S 
for the individuals occupying places 7, 8, and 9. We call 
them all 8, leaving out of the list 7 and 9. This treats the 
three alike, as they should be, yet gives us a full set of IS ranks. 

Step 3. For every pair of ranks (for each individual), determine 
the difference in ranks. The smaller one can be subtracted 
from the larger one in each case, with no attention being 
paid to algebraic signs, for they aie all going to be squared 
anyway. 

Step 4. Square each difference to find 

Step S. Sum the squares of the differences (see the last column of 
Table 79) to find The sum in our illustrative problem 

is 165.00 

Step 6. Compute the coefficient p (Greek letter rho) by means of the 
formula 

p - 1 - 1 ) 

where = sum of the squared differences between ranks. 

N = number of pairs of measurements. 

In this problem 

6 X 165 
^ IS X 224 

= 1 - .295 
= .70S, or .70. 

By this procedure, then, the estimate of the amount of correlation 

between the two sets of scores is .70. How shall we interpret this 

correlation, as compared with a Pearson r? 

Table 68. — Table eor Converting a Spearman Rho Coefficient into Its 
Equivalent Pearson r 


p > 

1 

y i 

I' 

p 

• 

5 

! 

0 

1 

1 i 

i 

a 1 

! 

r 

05 

.052 • 

30 

315 

55 

' 563 ■ 

so 1 

*813 

10 

i05 

35 

36-1 

60 

615 : 

85 ! 

S61 

j 

1 

.157 

'iO 

i -xln ■ 

65 

. 66S " 

90 i 

90S 

.20 1 

209 ( 

45 

1 457 ■ 

70 

■ 717 " 

95 1 

954 

.25 ; 

1 

.261 

-0 

1 5iS 'i 
! 

75 

; 765 

1 

O 

o 

i OCC 
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Interpretation of a Rho Coefficient. — ^The rank-difference coefficient 
is practically equivalent to the Pearson r numerically. There is a 
conversion formula by which the corresponding Pearson r can be esti- 
mated from rho. But this formula assumes large samples, which is 
precisely what we do not have when we compute rho, and in no case 
is the difference between rho and r greater than .018, and in every 
case, except for coefficients of zero or 1.00, r is greater than rho. We 
may therefore treat an obtained rho as an approximation to r and 
under these circumstances interpret the outcome of a correlation 
study accordingly.^ 

The reliability of rho, as indicated by its standard error, is in much 
doubt, but a rough approximation is given by the formula 


_ 1.05(1 - p2) 

For the illustrative problem 

1.05(1 - .497025) 

Vii 

= .14 


The obtained correlation is highly significant in that it is so far removed 
from zero. The fluctuation of other sample rho coefficients about 
some true value of rho for this type of data would be rather narrowly 
delimited. Allowing a t ratio of 3.0 and accepting .14 as our standard 
error, we can surmise that the true correlation lies somewhere between 
.28 and 1.00. 

A Method of Dealing with Ties. — DuBois has shown that the 
procedure of giving tied scores a common rank equal to the mean of 
the ranks involved in the ties is a good approximation, but that when 
more than two or three scores are tied, a better estimate is desirable. 
His formula is 



where Rc == corrected rank for the ties. 

Mr = mean of the ranks for the ties. 
n = number tied. 

Every case of ties would have to be treated separately. For example, 
in our second set of scores in Table 67, there are three ties for eighth 

^ Table 68 gives a quick means of converting rho into the corresponding Pearson r. 
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place (or three identical scores for places 7, 8, and 9). Applying 
DuBois’s formula^ 

- V64+ .67 
= 8.04 

Had we used 8.04 instead of 8 in the computation of rho, the result 
would hardly have been affected With five or more ranks tied, the 
correction would probably have made some material difference. 

The Correlation Ratio 

The correlation ratio is a very general index of correlation particu- 
larly adapted to data in which a curved regression prevails. Among 
test scores, linear relationships are apparently the almost universal 
type of regression. Normality, or near normality, in both distributions 
correlated is almost sufficient in itself to promote linearity. Outside 
the sphere of psychological and educational tests, however, or when 
outside variables are correlated with test scores, we sometimes encoun- 
ter curved trends in the scatter diagram. The means of the columns 
do not progressively increase as we go up the X-scale. They may 
increase slowly at first then rapidly later, or they may increase to a 
maximum in the center and then decrease, or other systematic diver- 
gencies from linearity may be apparent. 

Non-linear Regressions. — A common instance of non-linear 
relationship is found when we correlate performance scores with 
chronological age. Typically, goodness of performance as measured, 
increases most rapidly from ages five to ten and thereafter shows a 
slackening in upward trend through the teens. If we follow the 
■;rog:(.--*o- still further, we find typically a maximal performance 
somewhere in the twenties, with slow decline to the forties and an 
increasing rate of decline thereafter. If we included all ages from 
five to seventy-five in our correlation study and if we computed the 
usual Pearson r between age and scores, the r would probably prove to 
be near zero. On such a correlation diagram, the scattering of points 
would be considerably dispersed from any straight line that we might 
try to draw through the data, slanting upward or slanting downward. 
Inspection would show, nevertheless, a law of relationship between age 

^ DuBois, P. H., Formulas and tables for rank correlation. Fsychol Rec.^ 1939, 
3, 46-56* 
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and performance but a relationship that takes into account the waxing 
and waning of ability both within the span of ages studied 

We might break the chart in two and treat by themselves the years 
during which there is improvement and by themselves the years during 
which there is decline. We should be able to compute a positive 
correlation for the earlier span and a negative correlation for the later 
span by assuming straight-line trends. But these would be of doubtful 
significance and certainly would not do justice to the full strength of 
relationship, even within the two segments of life span. The reason 
is that the trends still deviate from straight lines. Curvature has been 



Fig. 39 — A scatter diagram for a correlation-ratio problem 


overlooked, and to that extent the index of correlation is perhaps 
markedly underestimated. 

Two Regression Lines and Two Correlation Ratios . — ^The scatter 
diagram in Fig. 39 represents a sample of relationship between 
performance score in a form-board test and chronological age between 
five and fifteen years inclusive. Here the score is time required for 
completion, and so a high number indicates a poor performance, and 
the trend is downward. But the relationship obviously drops most 
rapidly during the first 3 years and settles down to slight changes from 
year to year during the last 3 years. Two regression lines are drawn 
in the diagram to show more clearly the trends. The regression of test 
score on age is shown by the solid line that is drawn connecting the 
circlets, which are plotted at the means of the columns. The regression 
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for age upon test score is shown by the dotted line and the means of the 
rows, by the x’s. Just as we found two regression lines (for an imper- 
fect correlation) in the last chapter, where linear regressions were 
involved, so here we find two regression curves, differing in shape 
as well as in slope. We have accordingly two correlation ratios, or eta 
coefficients, one for each of the regressions, and they will not necessarily 
be the same in value. This result differs from that in the case of linear 
correlation, where fyx = The two correlation ratios are given 
by the formulas 


and 


<Jy 

(74a) 

— 

(746) 


where rjyx = correlation ratio for the regression of F on X, and = 
its analogue, 

(jy» = standard deviation of the values {¥') predicted from X, 
and (Tx' = standard deviation of the X values predicted 
from 7. 

(Ty and <Tz = standard deviations of the two total distributions. 

The manner in which cry/ and (Tx' are determined will next be explained. 

The Computation of a Correlation Ratio. — Remember that in a 
prediction problem of this sort, the best prediction of Y for any column 
is the mean of the F’s in that column. This prediction will have the 
smallest sum of squared deviations from the observed F^s in that 
column. So F' for each column is the mean of that column. We 
therefore first compute the means of the columns. These are listed in 
column (3) in Table 69. Now if there were no correlation, no law of 
relationship between F and X, these Y' values would lie along the level 
of the mean of all the F values, which in this problem is 23.0. No 
predictions could then be made on the basis of knowledge of X values. 
For every column with its X value (midpoint), the most probable cor- 
responding F would be 23.0, and our margin of error would be indicated 
by (Ty. It would be as large as if we had no knowledge of X for each 
individual (see Ch. X for a more complete discussion of this point). 
The more the means of the columns deviate from the mean of all 
the F^s the more accurate our predictions are. We are therefore inter- 
ested in how far the F' values do deviate from 23.0 in this problem. 
Those discrepancies (F' — My) are given in column (4) of Table 69. 
As usual, we square the discrepancies or deviations and find their mean 
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as an indicator of how great is their average. The squared discrep- 
ancies (F' — MyY are given in column (S) of Table 69. But before 
finding a mean of the squared discrepancies, we weight each one for a 
column by the number of cases in that column. The weighted, squared 
discrepancy for each column will be found in the last column of Table 
69. Then they are summed, and we divide by iV, which is ISO in this 
problem, to find crV, which is 110.2997. The square root of this is 10.50, 
which is the a of the discrepancies 


Table 69 — The Computation of v Correlation Ratio for the Regression of 
Time Score on Chronological Age 


(1) 

X 

CA 

(2) 

Uc 

(3) 

Time 

(4) 

Y'-M„ 

(S) 

(r - MyY 

(6) 

K.(r - 

14 

10 

11 0 

-12 0 

144 00 

1,440 00 

13 

IS 

14 0 

- 9 0 

81 00 

1,21S 00 

12 

12 

14 S 

- 8 S 

72 2S 

867 00 

11 

19 

16 0 

- 7 0 

49 00 

931 00 

10 

18, 

18 1 

- 4 9 

24 01 

432 18 

9 

21 i 

20 8 

- 2 2 i 

4 84 

101 64 

8 

18 

2S 1 

d" 2 . 1 

4 41 

79 38 

7 

IS 

31 3 

■f 8 3 

68.89 

1,033 35 

6 

13 

40 S 

+17 S 

306 2S 

3,981 25 

5 

9 

49 8 

+26 8 

718 24 

6,464 16 

Sum .. 

j 

ISO 




16,544 96 S2*c(7' - MyY 

no 2997 0-2,' 

10 SO cr/ 


Remember that these are not the discrepancies of the observed points 
from the predicted Y values, for the larger these are the lower our 
correlation. We are here interested in the size of discrepancies between 
predicted F values and the mean of all F values, and the larger these 
are the higher our correlation. When the correlation is perfect, 
is as large as %, for then the ratio (Ty>/(jy equals 1 .00. When dyr == 0, 
the ratio equals zero. In this problem, ay = 12.535. The correlation 
ratio is therefore 

_ _ „,o 

“ 12.535 ~ 


The steps in computing a correlation ratio may be summarized as 
follows. Remember that for finding rfssy, we are dealing with rows 
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rather than columns, and so the steps will be the same except for the 
substitution of the word row for the word column in what follows and 
the substitution of X for F. 

Step 1 . Determine the mean of all the Y values and also their standard 
deviation. 

Step 2. Determine the means of the columns {¥'). 

Step 3. Determine the discrepancies between F' and My. 

Step 4. Square the discrepancies. 

Step 5. Multiply each squared discrepancy by the number of the 
cases in the column (?2c). 

Step 6. Sum the weighted, squared discrepancies, and divide by N. 

This gives <rV* From this, find (Xy^. 

Step 7, Solve the ratio Oyf! Oy, which is rjyx. 

The Standard Error of a Correlation Ratio. — The reliability of a 
correlation ratio, like the reliability of r, is given by its standard error, 
and this is derived by a similar formula 


(Tt} 


1 - 77 ^ 


(75) 


The standard error of the eta coefficient that we have just obtained is 
.025. The amount of correlation is therefore rather close to the true 
or population correlation. 

The Standard Error of Estimate in a Non-linear Regression. — ^The 
standard error of estimate here can be computed as from a Pearson r 
[see formulas (67^) and (67b), page 216], but it can also be obtained 
from the knowledge that 

0- V + ~ 

That is, the total variance in the F distribution is made up of two 
components, the variance predictable from X (this is o- V) a^d the vari- 
ance not predictable from X (which is Transposing, we have 

u yx — ^ y O 2/' 

In solving for an eta coefficient, we must know both the terms 
on the right of this equation. For our illustrative problem, they are 
157.262 and 110.2997, respectively. The difference is 46.8265, which 
is the nonpredicted variance. The square root of this, which is 6.84, 
gives us (Tyx- 

The Relation of the Correlation Ratio to Analysis of Variance. — 
Those who have read the latter part of Ch VIII will find much in 
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common between the substance there and that of the last paragraph. 
We really have here an analysis of the total variance in Y into the two 
components that also are pertinent in the fundamental analysis-of- 
variance problem. The variance o-V is the variance between means of 
sets (columns), and the variance a\x is the variance within sets and is 
separated from the other variance. Setting up a table for the compari- 
son of the two variances as in Ch. VIII, we have Table 70. The F 


Table 70 — An Analysis of V ariance Based upon Statistics Derived in the 
Solution of a Correlation Ratio 


Component 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Sums of ! 
squares 

Variances 

Between sets 

9 

16,544 96 

1,838 33 

Within sets 

140 

7,023 97 

SO 17 

Total 

i 

149 

23,568 93 



ratio of between variance to within variance is equal to the very high 
value of 36.6, which is well above the very significant minimum, as we 
should have expected from the high correlation ratio itself. It can be 
seen, then, that in the simple two-variable problem, we have the two 
alternative methods of determining whether a significant law of rela- 
tionship exists between Y and X, The only difference is that in the 
analysis-of- variance approach we take account of degrees of freedom 
and make a more stringent test of significance. Peters and Van Voorhis 
have urged that Kelley’s ^‘correction for bias” in eta be used to meet 
this situation.^ 

ATestofLineariiy of Regression. — Often the curvature -r. rcg.-e-'-x,-' 
is so slight that we do not know but that it is merely a chance deviation 
from linearity. We therefore want some statistical test to show 
whether or not the curvature is probably real. Several tests of non- 
linearity have been proposed. Probably the most dependable one is 
that suggested by Fisher.^ This method depends upon the already 
familiar chi square (see Ch. IX). For the solution of chi square here, 
we need to know the Pearson r for the same data for which an eta 
coefficient has been computed. The formula for chi square is 

^ Peters and Van Voorhis, op, dt, p. 321. 

® Peters and Van VoorMs, op, dt,^ p. 319. 
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= 


{N - k) 


/^2 — j . 2 \ 

\r^/ 


(77) 


where k = number of columns (or rows). 

For the problem in recent paragraphs, the Pearson r was found to be 
.763. By formula (77), we have 


= (ISO 10) 


.702224 - 582167 
1 - .702224 


= (140) 


.120057 

.297776 


= S6.4 


With a chi square of this size and k — 2 degrees of freedom, the diver- 
gence between and fyx is so great as to leave no doubt about non- 
linearity. So large a divergence between the two could hardly have 
happened if the true regression were linear. 


The Biserial Coeeficient of Correlation 


The biserial r is especially designed to take care of the situation in 
which both of the variables correlated are Teally continuously meas- 
urable, but one of the two is for some reason reduced to two categories. 
This reduction to two categories may be a consequence of the only way 
in which the data can be obtained, as, for example, when one variable 
is whether or not a student passes or fails to pass a certain test item. 
We can well assume a continuum of ability along which individuals 
differ with respect to the ability required to pass this item. Those 
having a degree of ability above a certain crucial point do pass it, and 
those having a degree of ability below that crucial point fail to pass. 
We cannot measure amounts of this ability along that continuum with 
one item only, but we do know which individuals are above and 
which are below the division point. It is as if our grouping were 
so coarse in this variable as to be confined to two class intervals rather 
than a dozen or so. If we are prepared to justify normality of dis- 
tribution in this dichotomous variable, we have a formula by which a 
coefficient of correlation can be computed. 

Computation of a Biserial r . — The principle upon which the formula 
for a biserial r is based is that with zero correlation there would be no 
difference between means, and the larger the difference between means 
the larger the correlation. The general formula for biserial r is 


ru 


Mp - -Mg pq 
crt y 


(78) 
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where Mp 


M, 

P 

y 


<rt 


= mean of the higher group in the dichotomous variable, 
for example, the one having more of the ability in which 
the sample is divided into two subgroups. 

= mean of the lower group. 

== proportion of the cases in the higher group. 

= proportion of the cases in the lower group. 

= ordinate of the normal distribution curve with surface 
equal to 1.00, at the point of division between segments 
containing p and q proportions of the cases (see Fig. 40). 
= standard deviation of the total sample in the continuously 
measured variable. 



Below average ability — 0 — >Above average ability 


Fig. 40, — A normal distribution of the cases along the scale of ability to pass the 
test item in question The area to the right of the ordinate shown represents the 
65 per cent who passed the item and the area to the left represents the 35 per cent 
who failed to pass 


Table 71 presents typical data for the correlation between an Item 
and total test scores. The passing group were distributed as shown; 
also, the failing group. The proportions passing and failing are .65 

T\ble 71 — Distributions of Scores for Two Groups of Students — Those 
Passing and Those Failing in Responding to a Certain Test Item, 

AND A Combined Distribution 


Scores 



40- 

49 

50- 

59 

60- 

69 

70- 

79 

80- 

89 

90- 

99 

100- 

109 

110- 

119 

120- 

129 

130- 

139 

n 

n/N 

Passing students 


i 

3 

10 

27 

30 

26 i 

21 

7 

5 i 

130 

6S = f 

Failing students 

2 

6 

4 

11 

21 

16 

7 1 

3 



70 

35 = ? 

Total 

T 

7 

7 

21 

48 

46 

33 

24 

7 

S 

200 

1 00 


and .35, respectively. The y ordinate (from Table C) is .3704. The 
distribution of the total group is assumed to be as indicated in Fig. 40. 
The computation of the biserial r proceeds as follows: 
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_ 98.27 - 83.64 ,, (.65) (.35) 

17.68 ^ .3704 

_ 3.328325 
6.548672 
= .508 

The Standard Error of rh ^. — The standard error of a biserial r is 
given by the formula 

^Vn 

where the symbols have already been defined above. 

In this problem 

— 258064 

^ .3704 

^ 1.0297 
14.142 
= .073 


This standard error may be interpreted as usual, and we find that the 
obtained rh% is so large as undoubtedly not to be arising from an uncor- 
related population. 

Another Formula for Biserial r. — More recently a more convenient 
formula has come into use for the biserial It is 




^ p 
y 


(80) 


where the only new symbol = Mt, the mean of the total sample. The 
greater convenience of this formula over the other is that we might as 
well compute Mt while we are computing at, and so formula (80) gives 
us one less distribution to deal with. A good type of work sheet for 
solution by this formula is shown in Table 72. It is convenient to use 
the same guessed mean for both the component distribution and for the 
total distribution. By this procedure, the biserial r and its cr^ come 
out the same as we have already seen. 

A Caution. — It should be emphasized that the dichotomous variable 
must be normally and continuously distributed, or the computed r will 

^ Dunlap, J. W., Note on computation of biserial correlations in item evaluation. 
Fsychom., 1936, 1 (June), 51-60. 
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Table 72. — Solution of Means anb Standaeb Deviation Necessary foe the 
Computation op a Biserial r 


Scores 

x' 

fp 


ft 



130-139 

+4 

5 

+20 

5 

+20 

80 

120-129 

+3 

7 

+21 

7 

1 +21 

63 

110-119 

+2 

21 

+42 

24 

+48 

96 

100-109 

-fl 

26 

+26 

33 

+33 

33 

90- 99 

0 

30 

0 

46 

0 

0 

80- 89 

-1 

27 

-27 

48 

-48 

48 

70- 79 

-2 

10 

-20 

21 

-42 

84 

60- 69 

-3 

3 

- 9 

7 

-21 

63 

50- 59 

~4 

1 

- 4 

7 

-28 

112 

40- 49 

-5 



2 

-10 

50 

Sums 


130 

+49 

200 

-27 

629 


c'p = +.377 c’t = -.135 di = 10 V®2%00 - -ISS^ 

Cp = +3.77 ct = -1.3S = 10 \/3l268 

Means = 98.27 Mt = 93.15 = 17.68 


have little meaning and in some instances will be absurd. The writer 
has encountered some biserial r’s greater than 1.00 when the method 
was wrongly applied. Also to be noted is the fact that the dichotomy 
should not be too lopsided; probably never more uneven than a .9 
to .1 division. 


TETnACHORic Correlation 

Perhaps the most difficult coefficient to compute by formula is the 
tetrachoric r; yet because it is coming into such general use the method 
will be described here. This coefficient is designed for use when 
distributions for both variables are reduced artificially to two categories 
each. It assumes actually continuous and normally distributed variables. 
In other cases, its use is questionable if not absurd. 

Assumptions Underijdng the Tetrachoric r. — K problem in which 
the tetrachoric r may be computed is illustrated in Table 73, if we are 
willing to make the necessary assumptions. These data represent the 
numbers of students responding ‘‘Yes’’ and “No” to two questions in a 
personality questionnaire. Question I was, “Do you enjoy getting 
acquainted with most people?” and Question II was, “Do you prefer 
to work with others rather than alone?” Out of 930 replies to both 
questions, we have the numbers who responded similarly (cells a and d 
in Table 73) and the number who responded differently to the two 
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questions (cells b and c). It is obvious that in the case of a perfect 
positive correlation, all the cases would fall in cells a and i. In a per- 
fect negative correlation, they would fall in cells h and c. In a zero 
correlation, the frequencies would be proportionately distributed in 
the four cells. 


Table 73. — Foueeold Table pbom Which a Tetrachoric Coeeficient oe 
Correlation Is Computed 
Question I 



Yes 

No 

Total 

Proportion 

Division Point 

ordinate deviate 

Yes 

374 

167 

541 

582 

.3905 2070 


(a) 

(i) 


ip) 

iy) ( 2 ) 

No 

186 

203 

389 

418 



(c) 

id) 


(q) 


^ Total 

560 

370 

930 

1 000 


‘43 Proper - 

.602 

398 

1 000 



§ tion 

ip') 

(s') 




‘^Ordi- 

.3858 





nate 

iy') 





Deviate 

1 

2585 

(^0 






The assumption of continuity and normality of distribution can be 
defended as follows: It is unlikely that ail who respond Yes^^ to either 
question do so with equal degree of affirmation. It is similarly unlikely 
that those who respond “No” do so with equal degree of negation. 
It is most likely that either question represents a continuum of behavior 
extending from strong affirmation at the one extreme to strong negation 
at the other. Continuity is thus the probable state of affairs, not a 
discrete dichotomy. If a continuum is granted, the general law of 
unimodal distribution approaching normality in psychological traits 
may be cited in defense of the other requirement. By making the 
necessary assumptions, at any rate, many things can be done with such 
data that would otherwise be impossible. As in most statistical 
operations where true form of distribution is unknown, we can here 
remember that we have taken the chance of faulty assumptions and 
interpret results with the requisite reservation. 

The Equation for the Tetrachoric r. — The complete equation for the 
tetrachoric r is indeed a long and complicated one, involving a series 
including many of powers of r . The first few terms included, it reads 



( 81 ) 
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The symbols will be explained with reference to Table 73. The letters 
a, c, and d refer to the frequencies in the four cells of the fourfold 
table. Tt is given the subscript to indicate that it is a tetrachoric r. 
Numerically, it is equivalent to a Pearson r. 

In Table 73, it will be noted that the distribution of responses to 
Question I is given in terms of proportions and q' , The distribution 
of all responses to Question II is similarly given in terms of p and q. 
These proportions are required for finding the values for the y’s and 
s’s in formula (81). The symbols z and z' stand for the standard 
measurements on the base line of the normal distribution curve at the 
points of division of cases in the two distributions. 

From Table C, we find that z is .2070 and z' is .2585. The symbols 
y and y' stand for the ordinates in the normal curve at the points of 
division. From Table C, we find that they are .3905 and .3858, 
respectively. N is, of course, 930. We now have all the values 
except for which we must solve the equation. 

The Solution for a Tetrachoric r . — Let us ignore all terms involving 
higher powers of ft than the second. We can then reduce formula (81) 
to a quadratic equation that is readily soluble but that will give only 
an approximation to rt The terms ignored are rather small, however, 
and so can be disregarded. With substitutions, the equation becomes 

(.2070) (.2585) , (374)(203) -- (186)(167) 

2 (.390S)(.38S8)(9302) 

which reduces to 

n + ,026755^2 = .344279 

It is well in this solution to carry at least six decimal places in order to 
assure a sufficient number of non-zero digits later. 

We now have arrived at a quadratic equation, which, with rearrange- 
ment of terms becomes 

.026755r2 + r - .344279 = 0 

And this is in a form to which we can readily apply a standard algebraic 
solution. If the standard quadratic equation is written 

+ c = 0 

we can solve for r by using the lollc\ ing formula: 



In our own equation for r above, a is .026755, b is 1.0, and c is —.344279. 
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Substituting these in formula (82), we have 

-1.0 ± Vl - 4(0267SS)(-.344279) 
“ 2(.026755) 

-1.0 ± 1.0182S 
.05351 


Here we have a choice between the positive or the negative square root. 
If we choose the negative one, the numerator becomes —2.01825, which 
would give us an rt equal to about —40. This is obviously absurd, 
since no law-abiding r can exceed 1 . Taking the positive root, we have 

_ .01825 
.0535 

= .341, or +*34 


We can now say that, if our assumptions about the two distribu- 
tions are granted, the correlation between an expressed enjoyment of 
getting acquainted with people and an expressed preference for working 
with others is +.34. For greater refinement in the solution, we could 
now treat .341 as a trial value for rt in equation (81) and see how much 
discrepancy is involved when the term having in it is included in the 
calculations. We could make any change in rt that seemed necessary 
for a better satisfaction of the equation and by successive trial-and-error 
maneuvers arrive at a more exact choice of r^ Probably most data are 
not of sufficient number or precision to justify the extra labor involved 
in this. The discrepancy involved when all powers higher than two 
are ignored in equation (81) is probably much smaller than the standard 
error of rt. 

The Standard Error of a Tetrachoric r. — ^The tetrachoric r is less 
reliable than the Pearson r, being as much as SO per cent more variable. 
rt is most reliable (1) when N is large, as is true of ail statistics, (2) 
when r is large, as is true of other r’s, but also (3), when the divisions 
into two categories are close to the medians. The complete formula 
for (Trt is entirely too long to be practical; so it will not be given here. 
But when r == 0, the formula is much simpler and reads 





(83) 


where the symbols mean the same as in formula (81) or in Table 73. 
This is the most useful of the formulas for at any rate, because it 
permits testing the null hypothesis. If the correlation in the population 
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is zero, samples of the size we obtained would yield r’s with a standard 
error as given by this equation. For the 930 cases in our problem, 

= \/(-582)(.602)(418)(398) 

(.3905)( 3858) 

= .053 

Since the obtained ft is 34, being more than 2 6 times this standard 
error, we can be quite positive that the two qualities represented by the 
two questions are really correlated in the population. Had this been a 
Pearson r, (for r = 0) would have been .033. This gives a rough 
idea of the relative degree of sampling fluctuation of the two kinds of 
r and also bears out the statement made earlier that the tetrachoric 
r is about SO per cent more variable. This fact should impress one 
with the importance of using a larger sample when f ^ is to be the index 
of correlation. Roughly, to attain the same degree of reliability in a 
tetrachoric r, one needs more than twice the number of cases as in the 
use of the Pearson r. For very dependable results, it is recommended 
that N be at least 200 and preferably 300 when rt is to be computed. 

Reducing Distributions in Class Intervals to Fourfold Tables. — 
Data need not be obtained in two categories each way in order to apply 
the tetrachoric solution for r. Any scatter diagram, in fact, can be 
reduced to two groups each way by making arbitrary divisions. Such a 
division should be made as nearly as possible at or near the median 
in each distribution. Table 74 shows a scatter diagram in which 
reduction to a fourfold table would be highly desirable. A Pearson 
r computed with so few class intervals each way would be highly 
influenced by the error of grouping (see page 25 3) The very large 
number of cases renders the reduction in reliability of r by computing 
ft of small importance. The divisions suggested in Table 74 come 
between the ^’s and Cs for distribution of school marks and at an IQ 
of 90 for intelligence rating. The revised correlation distribution is 
seen in Table 74. 

The Graphic Solution of Tetrachoric r. — When a large number 
of tetrachoric r’s must be computed, considerable saving of 
labor is provided by the Thurstone computing diagrams.^ These 
are highly recommended and they yield two-place accuracy with little 
effort after the fourfold table is completely reduced to the status of 
proportions throughout, as in Table 74. From the computing diagrams 

1 Ckesire, F., SafEr M. and Thurstone, L. L , Computing diagrams for the tetra- 
choric correlation coefficient. Chicago: University of Chicago Bookstore, 1938. 
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for these data is estimated to be +.79. The correlation of the two 
questions previously cited is estimated from the diagrams to be +.3+ 
which checks exactly with the arithmetical solution. 

Table 74 — The Reduction of a Scatter Diagram to a Fourfold Table 
Preparatory to the Computation of a Tetrachoric Coefficient of 

Correlation-^ 

Mark in Schoolwork 


IQ 

1 

F 

D 

C 

B 

A 

Total 

120 and above 



12 

32 

40 

84 

iiO-119 


4 

23 

66 

23 

116 

100-109 

1 

10 

67 

77 

15 

170 

90- 99 

1 

22 

133 

40 

3 

199 

80- 89 

8 

71 

125 

21 

2 

227 

70- 79 

36 

‘ 92 

24 

1 

1 

153 

Below 70 

27 

36 

4 


i 

67 

Total 

73 

1 

235 

388 

237 

1 83 

1 

1,016 


IQ 

In terms of frequencies 

In terms of proportions 

C, or 
below 

A or B 

Total 

C, or 
below 

A or B 

Total 

90 or above 

273 

296 

569 

269 

291 

560 

Below 90 

423 

24 

447 

416 

024 

440 

Total 

696 

320 

1016 

685 

315 

1 000 


* Adapted from Cobb, M V. The limits set to educational achievement by limited 
intelligence. J. educ Psychol , IS, 1922, p 449. By permission of the publisher. 


The Phi Coefficient 

When the two distributions correlated are really dichotomous, 
when the two classes are separated by a real gap between them and 
previous correlational methods do not apply, we may resort to the 
phi coefficient. This was designed for so-called “point distributions/’ 
which implies that the two classes have two point values or merely 
represent some unmeasurable attribute. Such a case would be illus- 
trated by eye color, sex, “living versus dead,” and the like. The 
method can be applied, however, to data that are measurable on a 
continuous variable if we make certain allowances for that fact. It is a 
close relative of chi square, which is applicable to a wide variety of 
situations. 
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The Computation of Phi. — ^To illustrate the use of phi (0), we shall 
use again some data that were previously employed with chi square 
(see Table 52, page 170). They are repeated here as we need them, 
in proportion form, in Table 75. 


T^le 75 — A Table to Illustrate the Correlation of Attributes 



Normal 

Feebleminded 

Both 

Married 

269 

204 

473 


(a) 

(^) 

(.P) 

Unmarried 

231 

296 

527 


(t) 

(5) 

(?) 

Both . 

500 

500 

1 000 


ip') 

(eO 



The formula for the phi coefficient is 

^ ~ — I3y 

Vpqp'q' 


(84) 


where the symbols correspond to the labeled cells in Table 75. The 
solution of <^> for this table is 

(.269)(.296) - (.204)(.231) 
V(.5)(.5)(.473)(.527) 

_ .0325 
.2496 

= .1302, or .13 


The Relation of Phi to Chi Square. — Phi is related to chi square 
by the very simple equation 

= N<i>^ (85) 


and phi is derived from chi square by the equation 



By formula (85) 

X® = (412) (.016952) 
= 6.98 


( 86 ) 


This checks with the solution of chi square by other methods (see 
page 169). 
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The solution of a standard error for is too laborious to be of prac- 
tical value. It is recommended that for tests of significance chi square 
be derived from phi and with 1 degree of freedom the significance of chi 
square be determined from Table E. 

The PM Coefficient in Continuous Distributions. — As was indicated 
before, the phi coefficient was designed for use with point distributions, 
and in these instances, the coefficient is numerically equivalent to the 
Pearson r. It can, however, be adapted to continuous distributions 
reduced to fourfold tables, such as the data on questions in Table 73. 
A phi computed from such a table is not numerically equivalent to a 
Pearson r but is considerably smaller. For the data on questions, a 
computed <^) is equal to .215, which is, as we expected, much smaller 
than the rt of .34. 

We can estimate the corresponding Pearson r from (j) by the equation 



(87) 


That is, we need only divide 4> by the constant .637. If we do this with 
our 4> of .215, we obtain r^ = .338, or to two places, .34. For the data 
on relation of IQ to school marks, <l> proves to be .500, which, when 
divided by .637, yields an estimate of r equal to .785, which is suffi- 
ciently close to the rt for the same data (.79) to be very acceptable as a 
substitute. Since the cp coefficient is much easier to compute than is rt, 
the Pearson r might well be estimated via this route. The test of the 
null hypothesis, when wanted, can be made, as was suggested, by 
making use of the chi square that corresponds to 

It might be added that when a genuinely dichotomous variable is 
to be correlated with a continuous one that is reduced to two categories 
artificially, the <!> coefficient, or chi square, is about the only suitable 
approach. The coefficient under these circumstances is smaller than a 
Pearson r would be, and if one wished to determine what a correspond- 
ing Pearson r would be, the estimate is (l> divided by .798 rather than 
by .637, as when both variables were continuous. But the meaning of 
such a figure is considerably in doubt, and its interpretation should 
be made only in the full light of the steps by which it was derived. 

The Special Case of PM When One Distribution Is Evenly Divided. 
When one of the distributions, let us say the one for which we use 
and as total proportions, is evenly divided so that p' = = .50, 

the solution of (p is considerably simplified. The formula reads 

^ Vfq 


( 88 ) 
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Applied to tlie data on marital status 

.269 - .204 
V(.527)(573) 

^ .065 
.4993 
- .130 

This particular case is useful in many an experimental situation 
where two separated groups are selected with equal numbers of cases. 
There is some question here, of course, as to how well the samples 
chosen represent the larger population from which they were obtained, 
and so interpretations should be stated with this knowledge in mind. 

Some Special Problems in Correlation 

The Relativity of Ali Coefficients of Correlation. — It is apparent that 
the size of the coefficient of correlation depends to some extent upon the 
method of computing it, although where there are real alternatives, 
the discrepancies are usually very small, or we can apply certain 
corrections to make coefficients more comparable. What is more 
important, coefficients computed between the same two variables by 
the same procedure will vary not only from sample to sample but from 
population to population. If there are any really absolute correlations 
in the universe, ail variables except the two being held constant, as was 
indicated before, those correlations are probably either zero or 1. 
With contaminating variables left in, the correlations are usually 
between zero and 1. It is therefore really meaningless to speak of 
the correlation between intelligence and character (if it is assumed 
even that we know what those variables are and have properly measured 
them) or even between age and height or any other common variables 
without at the same time specifying what kind of sample we measured. 

A coefficient is always relative to the kind of population sampled and 
to the manner in which the measurements were made. In reporting 
coefficients of correlation, any writer should be very careful to state all 
the pertinent factors that bear upon the size of his obtained correlation 
coefficients, and any reader should accept interpretations only when 
the significant circumstances are kept in mind. A few of the more 
common sources of variations of size of r will be reviewed briefly in 
what follows. 

The Variability in the Correlated Variables. — ^The size of r is very 
much dependent upon the range of ability or, in more general terms, 
the variability of measured values, in the correlated sample. The 
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greater the variability, the higher will be the correlation, everything 
else being equal. It should be easier to predict individual differences 
in scholarship in a class with IQ's ranging from SO to ISO than in a 
class where the range is restricted to 90 to 110. If the restriction were 
to a range of zero (all IQ's being equal) there should be no correlation 
whatever — the limiting case, in w^hich, of course, no r could be computed 
at all. Often we know the correlation betw^een some predictive index, 
such as aptitude-test score and scholarship or some vocational criterion 
of success as derived from one group of individuals, but we shall be 
applying the same index to other groups with different ranges of ability, 
larger or smaller. What will be the effectiveness of predictions in the 
new groups? If equal standard errors of estimate are assumed in the 
two groups, old and new, the estimate of correlation in the new group 
from the known correlation in the old can be made by the formula 


111 == r^VnXn 

Vl — 


(89) 


where cry^ = standard deviation of the old (known correlation) group. 

(Ty^ = Standard deviation in the new (correlation unknown) 
group. 

= correlation already known. 

^ynxn — correlation we wish to know. 

To apply this formula, let us assume that for a small (fictitious) 
group of scholarship winners in which (Xy for an achievement examina- 
tion in English is 8.S, the correlation between scholastic-aptitude score 
and EnglibVachiovement score Is .35. This hardly looks promising 
for the aptitude test as a prognostic index. The entire group of the 
students, including winners and non-winners, have a standard deviation 
of 12.0 in the achievement examination. What is the probable cor- 
relation for this wider groups Substituting in the formula 

8.5 ^ Vl — 

12.0 Vl - .1225 


Squaring both sides of this equation 

72.25 _ 1 ~ 

144 .8775 

from which r is found to be .75. Had someone decided from the known 
correlation that the correlation between this aptitude lest and achieve- 
ment in English is only .35, he would probably have discarded the test 
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as worthless for predictive purposes. But by making this adjustment 
for different ranges of ability, it is seen that in a more widely scattering 
group, validity is very high. In converse manner, a test that is vali- 
dated on a sample with unusually wide dispersion gives a too optimistic 
picture of its validity for predicting within a group of narrower dis- 
persion. In the use of formula (89), a change in dispersion in X can be 
treated in the same manner if we want to predict X from F. 

Predicting in Groups with Systematic Differences among Them, — 
Studies of validity of tests and examinations have frequently been 
faulty from a number of standpoints. The use of school marks as 
criteria of success in training is in itself a questionable procedure, school 
marks being derived as they generally are on the basis of measurements 
of questionable reliability and validity and contaminated with irrele- 
vant factors. This situation alone stacks the cards against high 
validity coefficients for predictive indices at the start. 

There is another factor working against fair tests of validity that 
we shall face particularly here, a factor also dependent upon the 
unwarranted faith in school marks as absolute and dependable measures 
of scholarship. This factor is the indiscriminate pooling of marks from 
different subjects and from different instructors and treating them 
as if they were of the same kind of coin. Any cursory inspection of 
grade distributions in a single institution of learning will show that 
marks are not by any means of constant value when obtained from 
different sources. The reader is referred to the situation in Fig. 28 
{page 184) where students in an English course making the same score 
in a common achievement examination were assigned different marks 
in different sections and by different instructors, probably within the 
same section. If it is assumed that the comprehensive examination 
was a valid measure of the students’ relative degree of mastery of the 
objectives of the course, it can be seen how much other factors must 
have entered into the determination of the final mark in the course. 

Reference to Fig. 28 will show that there is quite a range of scores, 
from about 85 to 125, within which students were assigned marks ail 
the way from F to B. Only as between marks of F and A is there rather 
complete lack of overlapping. Striking as this situation is, it is probably 
rather representative of how much lack of correlation there is between 
school marks and genuine achievement. Much of this is due to the 
fluctuation of marking ideas and ideals from instructor to instructor. 
This variation from set to set of marks when they are collectively 
correlated with other measures is bound to alter the apparent amount 
of correlation. 
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As an example, in six sections of freshmen English, within sections 
the correlation between quiz averages for the semester and a final 
comprehensive examination ranged from .63 to .92, with an over-all 
correlation • within sections, when intersection dijerences had been 
eliminated, of .83. Yet when the six sections were combined, with 
intersection al diferences left in, the correlation was reduced to .71. 
It was interesting to find that between sections the correlation was —.17, 
which means that there was a very slight tendency for sections with 
average lower achievement to be given a higher average quiz mark! 
This fact accounts for the reduction in correlation from .83 to .71 when 
sections were combined.^ 

The Correlation of Averages. — It was stated in an earlier chapter in 
connection with tests of significance of differences between statistics 
(Ch. VIII) that the correlation between averages of samples is equal 
to the correlation between individual pairs of measurements. This 
statement assumes random samples from a homogeneous population. 
It does not apply to the kind of case just described, where obviously 
the correlation between sets is decidedly different from that between 
individuals. This is due to the heterogeneity among the sets. In the 
instance cited above, the inter-set correlation was decidedly lower than 
that between individuals, but there can be other cases in which the corre- 
lation between averages is decidedly higher than that between individ- 
uals. An example of this would be the correlation between IQ and 
salary. Correlating individuals, we should find some positive correla- 
tion, but because of great variations in salary at any single IQ value, the 
correlation might not be very high. If we divided men into sets according 
to vocation and correlated average IQ with average salary, the coefficient 
would probably be very high. This is because people of different IQ 
levels gravitate to certain occupations, and occupations as such have 
established characteristic salary scales. Other factors that make for 
individual differences in salary within occupations are thus minimized 
in importance. The sampling is biased the moment we divide groups 
along occupational lines. 

The Correlation of Parts with Wholes. — We frequently want to 
correlate a part measurement, such as a part of a test battery, or a test 
item, with the whole of which it is a part. Since the variance of the 
total is in part made up of the variance of the component, that fact 
alone introduces some degree of positive correlation. The greater the 

^ Further discussion of “within’^ versus ^‘between correlations when groups are 
combined will be found in E. F, Lindquist^s Statistical analysis in educational 
research. Pp. 219J*. 
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relative contribution to the total variance by the component, the more 
important is this spurious” factor. It is possible in a particular 
instance that the part is totally uncorrelated with the remaining parts 
and yet will be correlated with the total. If it is negatively correlated 
with the remaining parts, it will be less negatively correlated with 
the total. 

If each part contributes statistically about the same amount of 
variance to the total or if the part is one of a great many, so that its 
proportion of contribution is relatively small, we can compare correla- 
tions between parts and total with some confidence that they are com- 
pared on the same basis. But if these conditions do not obtain, we 
should do better to correlate each part with a composite of all other 
parts. When such a composite is unknown or is hard to obtain, we can 
still estimate the correlation by means of the formula 

: (90) 

\/ + o-2p — IrtpcrtOj, 

where p = part score. 
t = total score. 

^ = / — . in other words, the total with the part excluded 

Index Correlations. — ^This is usually called spurious index corre^ 
lation for the reason that when indices, such as IQ^ EQ, or AQ, are 
correlated with each other, r is markedly influenced by the fact that 
these ratios have in common such factois as chronological age and 
mental age. /Q^s from different tests are derived from the MA^s 
derived from the tAvo tests each divided by the same CA . If there is a 
range of CA in the group correlated, this fact in itself would introduce 
some positive correlation. 

In the writer’s opinion, the term spurious is not to be confined to 
this type of situation in particular; for in a sense, all correlations are 
spurious to the extent that they are influenced by the conditions under 
which they were obtained. If one remembers what IQ’s are and 
interprets correlations between them accordingly, no particular 
falsification of the facts is in question. The important thing is that 
one should correlate variables in the full knowledge of how the measure- 
ments were obtained, if possible, and should report to his readers the 
facts needed for wise interpretation, Avhether it be variability of the 
correlated group or range of C^’s involved when JQ’s have been 
correlated. 

The real difficulty comes when investigator or reader takes IQ’s 
to be some real, absolute properties of individuals, on the one hand, and 
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when someone not oblivious to the common CA factor plays it up as 
a fatal source of error/' on the other hand. Both should remember 
the relative nature of all correlation coefficients. The important 
thing is that the wary investigator should not attribute his results to 
some supposed real nature of psychological or educational phenomena 
when some property of statistical treatment is really responsible. 
Nor will the sophisticated critic fail to grant the utility of certain 
procedures shown to be fruitful under the circumstances of operation 
even when some spurious" element has entered the picture. Errors, 
too, are relative matters. What is an error from the point of view of 
one frame of reference may be the truth when the frame of reference is 
changed. 

Correction in r for Errors of Grouping. — If in computing a Pearson r 
by means of grouping data in class intervals, a small number of classes 
either way has been used, the computed r is lowered to some degree. 
In the limiting case, of two classes each way, the computed r is only 
about two-thirds of the r had there been no grouping. This was 
evident in the correction suggested in the 0 coefficient (formula 87) 


Table 76 — Correction Factors for Errors oe Grouting in the Computation 
OF Pea.rson’s r When Distributions Are Normal and Midpoints op 
Intervals Stanu por Cases in the Intervals 


Number of 
intervals 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 : 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Correction 

factor 

816 

859 

.916 

943 

960 

970 

977 

982 

985 

988 

990 

i 

991 

992 

j.994 

i 


where we divided an obtained ^ by the constant .637 to take care of 
the error of grouping. When the number of intervals is 10 both ways, ' 
f is about 3 per cent underestimated. For any number of classes each 
way, we can correct for the error of grouping by dividing r by a constant 
corresponding to that number of classes. 

Table 76 supplies the list of constants as given by Peters and Van 
Voorhis.^ The constants are given for variables F and X separately, 
for they frequently have different numbers of class intervals. In a 
correlation problem in the preceding chapter (pages 208^.), the obtained 
r was +.61. The number of class intervals in F was nine and in X 
was eight. For nine and eight intervals, we see in Table 76 that the 
correction factors are .982 and .977, respectively. The r corrected for 
errors of grouping is therefore 

i Peters and Van Voorhis, op cit , p. 398. 
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.61 

Tc = , 

= .636, or .64 

The general formula is 

_ r 

CxCy 

where Cx and Cy = correction factors for variables X and Y (derived from 
Table 76). 

When the number of intervals in either X or F is less than 10, it is 
probably well to use this correction process, unless N is so small that r 
is highly unreliable. It would be of most importance to use it when 
r is near the borderline of significance, as determined by the t ratio. 
The correction factors given in Table 76 apply only for the artificial 
grouping procedure where the midpoint of the interval is used as the 
index value for that interval and where distributions are normal. For 
other, less common instances, see the reference below. ^ 

Exercises 

1 Compute by the rank-difference method the correlation between the first 20 
scoies in ascendance-submission and in masculinity-femininity in Data A A (page 
225) Find the standard error of rho Interpret your results 

2 Compute for Data Z (page 197) a correlation ratio for the prediction of Y from 
X. Find the standard error of eta and the standard error of the estimate Apply 
the chi-square test of linearity Interpret your results 

3. Find from the literature three applications of the correlation ratio State how 
the author used eta, and give his reasons, if stated What subsidiary tests (of 
linearity, etc ) were made? Make your judgment as to the effectiveness of the uses 
of eta in the cases cited 

4 If you have mastered the analysis-of-variance procedures as described m Ch. 
VIII, make the application as suggested in this chapter to Data Z, following your 
solution of the correlation ratio 

5 In the data in Table 74 (page 245), combine the distributions receiving marks 
of A, B, or C into a single composite, also, in another composite, combine those 
receiving marks of D and F Compute for these data a biserial r between scores and 
marks. Find the standard error of Interpret your results 

6. Compute a tetrachoric coefficient of correlation for Data X (page 196). 
Determine whether or not the correlation is probably significant If the Thurstone 
computing diagrams are available, check your solution by this means 

7. Cite some fourfold tables found in this book to which the tetrachoric correla- 
tion method should be applied, and cite some others to wMch it should not be applied. 

8. Reduce to a fourfold table preparatory to computing a tetrachoric f the 
scatter diagram given in Data Z Do the same for Data V (page 174) and Data BB 
(page 226). 

^ Peters and Van Voorhis, op a/ , p 398. 


( 91 ) 
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9 Find in this volume, or in any other source, data to which the phi-coefficient 
method of correlation may properly be applied Give reasons 

10 Compute a phi coefficient for Data X (page 196), and make the necessary 
correction to yield an estimate of the Pearson ? If Exercise 6 has been completed, 
compare with the found there 

11 Find m the literature examples of coefficients of coirelation that might be 
regarded as spurious from some points of view How did the author interpret 
them^ How would you interpret them^ 

12 Apply the correction-for-groupmg process to some product-moment coeffi- 
cient you have obtained or to one you find uncorrected in the literature 

13 Compute a Pearson r for the data in Table 74 (page 245), and correct it for 
errors of grouping. How does the change in the corrected r compare with How 
do the uncorrected and corrected Pearson Ts compare with the tetrachoric r given 
for the same data? 



CHAPTER XIII 


MULTIPLE AM) PARTIAL CORRELATION 
Multiple Correlation 

Independent and Dependent Variables. — Thus far we have been 
dealing with correlations between two things at a time and the predic- 
tion of some variable F from another variable X, or vice versa. Actual 
relationships between measured things in psychology and education 
are by no means so simple as that. One variable is found associated 
with, or dependent upon, more than one other variable at the same time. 
When we can think of some variables as being causes of another one, 
or even when we merely want to predict that one from our knowledge 
of several others that are correlated with it, we call the one variable 
the dependent variable and the ones upon which it depends the inde- 
pendent variables. The independent variables are so called because we 
can manipulate them at will or because they vary by the nature of 
things, and in consequence, we expect the dependent variable to vary 
accordingly. 

Whether or not a certain color is liked depends upon several factors : 
its hue (whether yellow, red, or purple, etc.), its lightness (whether 
light, medium, or dark), and its chroma (saturation or density). The 
affective value of the color also depends upon its area, its use, and its 
background. We are here naming independent variables upon which 
the affective value of a color depends. Insofar as each one is a deter- 
miner of agreeableness of color, it will exhibit some correlation indi- 
vidually with affective value. The size of any one of these correlations 
will depend upon the relative strength of that factor and also upon how 
weU the other factors have been neutralized, as they should be in a good 
experimental situation. 

The Coefficient of Multiple Correlation. — When v/e are interested 
in the amount of correlation between a dependent variable and two or 
more others simultaneously, we are dealing with a multiple-correlation 
problem. The multiple coefficient of correlation indicates the strength 
of relationship between one variable and two or more others taken 
simultaneously. The multiple correlation is not merely the sum of 
the correlations of the dependent variable and the various independent 

256 
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variables taken separately. Obviously, there would be instances in 
which these would add up to more than 1.00 The reason is that 
independent variables themselves are usually overlapping (intercor- 
related) and so duplicate one another to some extent. In this we see 
one important principle of multiple correlation. The multiple R is 
related to the intercorrelation of independent variables as well as to 
their correlation with the dependent variable. The interdependence 
of the factors suggested for affective value of colors is probably not so 
apparent as in the case of factors related to achievement in college 
algebra. Here we can think of such predictive factors as intelligence 
and high-school marks, which being related duplicate one another to some 
extent in predicting achievement in college algebra. Hours of study 
and interest also bear much in common and so are not completely 
independent determiners of success in algebra. 

A Multiple-correlation Problem. — In Table 77 are presented some 
data that call for the multiple-correlation solution. Four of the 

Table 77 — Intercorrelations among Five Variables, Incl-dding One Index 
OF Scholarship and Four Predictive Indices (N == 174)* 


Variable 

X 2 

! 

X 4 

Xg 

Xi 

X, 


.562 

401 

197 

465 

X 3 

562 


396 

.216 

583 

X 4 

401 

396 


345 

546 

X, 

197 

215 

345 


365 

Xi 

465 

583 

546 

36o 


Mx 

19 7 

49 5 

61 1 

29 7 

73 8 

(Tz 

5 2 

17 0 1 

1 

19 4 

3 7 

9 1 


X2 “ arithmetic test in the Ohio State Psychological Examination, Form 10 . 

X3 = analogies test in the same examination. 

X4 = an average grade m high-school work 

X5 — student interest inquiry (measurmg breadth of interest). 

Xi = an average grade for the first semester in university 

* These data were abstracted from the Ohto State Coll Bull 58, by L. D Hartson, and have 
been used in this chapter by permission. 

variables (X 2 , X 3 , X 4 , and X5) are all measures of things that sup- 
posedly determine success in college freshmen. Xi is the dependent 
variable, or average freshman marks. It is customary to designate 
the dependent variable by Xi, though some authors, less often, call it 
Xq. An examination of Table 77 shows that the analogies test and 
high-school average mark have the highest correlation, when taken 
alone, with Xi, whereas the interest score Xg has the lowest. The 
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highest intercorrelations come between X 2 , X 3 , and X 4 . All represent 
abilities of one kind or another, and their correlations with X 5 (interests) 
are generally lower. This gives promise that the interest scores will 
contribute something to the prediction of college marks that will not 
have been already contributed by the other variables, and so it should 
pay to include X 5 in the battery of predictive indices. As a matter of 
experience in psychological and educational predictions, it has been 
found that it rarely pays to bring into a multiple-prediction situation 
more than four or five independent variables. By the time that this 
many are combined, they have fairly well covered what any additional 
one can do for us. This is partly a consequence of the fact that good 
human qualities tend to go together (to be intercorrelated) and partly 
that our predictive indices tend to remain in the area of abilities, ignor- 
ing personality factors, physical factors, and external circumstances. 

The Solution of a Three-variable Problem. — We first take the 
simplest case of multiple correlation, that between the dependent 
variable and two independent variables. In the general problem given 
by the data in Table 77, we may ask what is the correlation between 
freshman marks on the one hand and the two variables analogies-test 
scores and high-school averages on the other. The simplest general 
formula for this case is 


23 


r^i2 + 2ri2ri5r2z 

1 — rhz 


( 92 ) 


where Ri 23 = multiple coelS&cient of correlation between Xi and a 
combination of X2 and X3. 

^ 12 , ^' 13 , and ^23 = correlations among Xi, X 2 , and X 3 . 

Be sure to notice that this formula merely gives us R^, the square 
root of which is R, The immediate example we have set for ourselves 
is to find Ri 34 rather than Ri 23 . To use formula (92), we need merely 
to substitute the subscripts 3 and 4 for 2 and 3. The solution is 
^ (.583)2 4 . (^546)2 ^ 2(.S83)(.S46)(.396) 

1-'* 1 _ (.396)2 

_ .339889 + .298116 - .252108 
1 - .156816 

= .457666 
Ri.zi = .677 

The Multiple-regression Equation.— We also have here a pre- 
diction problem of estimating Xi values from both Z3 and Xi, and 
this calls for a regression equation that involves all three variables, 
in other words, a multiple-i egression equation. From such an equa- 
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tion, we can predict an Xi value for every individual. The correlation 
between these predicted values (X'l) and the obtained ones (Xi) would 
be .677. This is another interpretation of a multiple coefficient of 
correlation. For the three- variable problem, the regression equation 
has the general form Xi = a + bn 3 X 2 + ^13 2 X 3 . As in previous 
regression equations, the coefficient is a constant and must be calcu- 
lated from the data. The h coefficients serve the same purpose here as 
in the simple two-variable equation. The coefficient 5 12 3 is the 
multiplying constant or weight for the X 2 values, and Z>i 3 2 is the same 
for the X 3 values. 

Solution of the b Coefficients , — We do not find the b coefficients 
directly from the correlations but do so indirectly through the so-called 
beta coefficients. They are given by the formulas 

hi 2 3 = ^ (93a) 

bu .2 = (g) ^ia.2 (93Z>) 

The betas, in turn, are found by the formulas 


/3i2 3 — 


fl2 — ^13^23 
1 - ^^23 


and 


/3i3-2 


Tn - ^ 12^23 
1 ~ ^^23 


{9U) 

(94&) 


Similar equations apply, with change of subscripts, when the 
independent variables are Xz and X 4 instead of Xj and Xz. In our 
example 

.583 - (.546)(.396) 

1 - (.396)2 
.3668 
.8432 
.435 


^13.4 


^14 3 = 


.546 - (.583) (.396) 
1 - (.396)2 
.3151 


“ .8432 
= .374 


And 
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We can now 
(93ab): 

and 


solve for the b coefficients by means of formulas 
4 = ~ (.435) = .233 

5i43 = ^(.374) = .175 


For the complete regression equation, the a coefficient is stdl 
lacking. It is given by the formula 

d = ikfi — 6 i3 4-M^3 — bli.zM i (9S ) 

Inserting the known values 

^ = 73.8 -- (.233)(49.S) -- (.17S)(61 1) 

= 73.8 - 11.53 - 10,69 

= S1.S8 

The complete regression equation will then read 

X'l = 51.58 + . 233 X 3 + . 175 X 4 

To interpret the equation, v/e may say that for every unit increase 
in X3, Xi is increasing .233 unit and that for every unit increase m 
X4, Xi is increasing .175 unit. To apply the equation to a particular 
student whose X3 score is 25 and whose X4 score is 32, we predict that 
his Xi score will be 

X'l = 51.58 + 5.82 + 5.60 = 63.00 

We use X'l to stand for his predicted average freshman mark, because 
he has an actual average mark that we call Xi. Some other examples 
Table 78 — Some Predictions of Scholarship Mark from Measures in Two 

V ARI \BLES 



Student 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Xz analogies score 

25 

27 

48 

83 

87 

X 4 Mgh-school average 

32 

61 

65 

90 

52 

hu.YXz, . . . 

5 82 

6 29 i 

li 18 

19 80 

20 27 

bu 3 X 4 . ... 

5 60 

10 68 

11 38 : 

15 75 

9 10 

X'l (predicted mark) 

63 0 

68 6 

74 1 

87 1 

81 0 
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of individual students are presented in Table 78 to show how various 
combinations of values for Xz and X 4 point to corresponding values 
of Xi. 

Calculating the Multiple R from Beta Coefficients. — If the beta 
coefficients are known, the shortest route to the multiple R is by way 
of the equation 

R^i 23 = /3i2ri2 + ^nfiz (96) 

Again, note that this gives R?, from which the square root must be 
obtained. For the scholarship data and variables X 3 and X 4 

R\zi = (43S)(.583) + (.374)(.S46) 

= .2S360S + .204204 
= .457809 
Ri 34 = .677 

as was found by formula (92) previously. 

Interpretation of a Multiple R , — Once computed, a multiple R is 
subject to the same kinds of interpretation, as to size and importance, 
as were described for a simple r in Ch. XI. One kind of interpretation 
is in terms of which we call the coefficient of mulkple determination. 
This tells us the proportion of variance in Xi that is dependent upon 
or predicted by X 3 and X 4 combined. In this case, is .4578, and we 
can say that 45.78 per cent of the variance in freshman marks is 
accounted for by whatever is measured by the analogies test and by 
high-school marks taken together, eliminating from double considera- 
tion things that they have in common. The remaining percentage 
of the variance, which is 54.13 (1 — R?), is still to be accounted for. 
This remainder is given the symbol and is known as the coefficient 
of multiple nondetermination. This is consistent with the fact that R^ 
and = 1 . 0 , just as = 1.0 in the simple correlation problem. 

Relative Contribution of Independent Variables. — Since the 
coefficient of multiple determination, or is composed of the two 
factors in formula (96) and since each factor pertains only to one 
of the independent variables, it is permissible to take each factor as 
indicating the contribution of one independent variable to the total 
predicted variance of Xi. This being the case, the ffist factor, .253605, 
indicates the contribution to freshman scholarship by ability in the 
analogies lest, and the second factor, .204204, indicates the contribution 
of the high-school average. Rounded, in terms of percentages, these 
are 25.4 and 204, respectively. This enables us to obtain a more 
definite idea of the relative importance of each variable in the regression 
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equation. We can say that ability in the analogies test, with what it 
has in common with high-school scholarship held constant, contributes 
about 25 per cent to freshman scholarship and that high-school marks, 
apart from that component related to analogies-test ability, con- 
tributes about 20 per cent. We cannot take these as final or absolute, 
for there are other factors contributing to freshman scholarship level 
that have not been similarly eliminated from consideration. But 
it is of much value to be able to compare contributions of variables to 
outcomes in this manner. 

The Standard Error of Estimate from Multiple Predictions. — ^The 
standard error of estimate is again brought in to indicate about how far 
the predicted values would deviate from the obtained ones. The 
formula is the same as previously, except that the multiple R is sub- 
stituted for r. It now reads 

(Tl 23 = O’! a/I — R^l 23 (97) 

In the illustrative problem 

cri 34 = 9.1 VI - .457809 
= 9.1 X .736 
= 6.7 

We can now say that two- thirds of the predicted Xi values will lie 
within 6.7 points of the obtained Xi values. The margin of error wM 
knowledge of X 3 and X 4 is 73 6 per cent as great as the margin of error 
would be without that knowledge. These conclusions presuppose 
predictions made on the basis of the regression equation that was 
obtained, and predictions made for individuals belonging to the 
population and sampled at random. 

The index of forecasting efficiency may also be used by way of 
interpretation and because of its close relation to the standard error 
of estimate may be mentioned at this point. The formula is the same 
as for a Pearson r (see page 223). In the example of our three variables, 
E = 26.4 per cent, which means that predictions by means of the 
equation are 26.4 per cent better than those made merely from a 
knowledge of the mean of the Xi values. 

The Reliability of a Multiple R , — ^The standard error of R is the 
same as for an ordinary Pearson r (see page 209), and the usual inter- 
pretations may be applied, with the same reservations. In testing 
for reasonableness of the null hypothesis (no correlation), Table D 
is again most convenient. For a certain number of degrees of freedom, 
the lowest sigriihcant and very significant R's are given. The number 
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of degrees of freedom for the multiple-correlation problem is N — 
where N is the number of items correlated and m is the number of 
variables, in this case 3. Since N is 174, there are 171 degrees of 
freedom. In the table, for ISO degrees of freedom and three variables, 
an R of .198 is significant, and one of .244 is very significant. We have 
no cause to doubt some real correlation in the population sampled. 


Table 79 —Solution oe a Multiple-correlation Problem by the Doolittle 

Method 


Column number 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Check 

Variable 


Xa 

X 4 

Xs 

Xi 

Sum 

Row 

Instruction 







A 

Hk 

1 0000 

S620 

.4010 

1970 

4560 

2 6250 

B 

A -r (-42) 

-1 0000 

- .6620 

- .4010 

- .1970 

- .4660 

-2 6250 

C 

Tzk 


1 0000 

3960 

2150 

5830 

2.7560 

D 

AXB3 1 


- 3158 

- 2254 

- 1107 

- 2613 

-1 4752 

E 

C + D 


6842 

1706 

1043: 

.3217 

1 2808 

F 

E rr (-jS3) 


-1 0000 

- .2493 

1 

- .1524 

- .4702 

-1 8720 

G 

Uk 


' 1 0000 

3450 

5460 

2 6880 

H 

AXBr 


- 1608 

- 0790 

- 1865 

-1 0526 

I 

EXFi 


- 0425 

- 0260 

- 0802 

- 3193 

J 

G + H + I 


7967 

2400 

2793 

1 3161 

K 

J - i-M) 


-1 0000 

- .3012 

- .3506 

-1 6519 

L 

f&k 



1 0000 

.3650 

2.1220 

M 

AXES 



- 0388 

- 0916 

- 5171 

N 

EXES 



- 0159 

- .0490 

- 1952 

0 

JXK5 



- 0723 

- 0841 

- 3964 

p 

L + M + N + 0 



8730 

1403 

i 1 0133 

Q 

P ^ (-P5) 



-1 0000 

- .1607 

1 1607 


Multiple Correlation with More than Three Variables. — With 
more than three variables, the best solution of a regression equation 
and of a multiple R is by means of the Doolittle method. This pro- 
cedure will be outlined step by step for a five-variable problem. We 
shall use all the variables represented in Table 77, asking what regres- 
sion weights would best predict Xi from the other four simultaneously 
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and what the correlation of those predictions with obtained Xi values 
would be. 

First we prepare a work sheet like that in Table 79. There is a 
column for every variable and the numbering corresponds. A last 
column is introduced for the purpose of checking the calculations, 
as will be explained. The rows are designated by letters, and in the 
first column, a shorthand instruction is noted These will be explained. 

Step L Record in row A the correlations with Z 2 . These are 
obtained here from Table 77. In column (2), a coefficient 
of 1.0000 is inserted, because it is demanded by the Doolittle 
method. We are going to carry four decimal places through- 
out the solution (one more than those given in the r’s), 
so we record all numbers to four places. 

Step 2. Sum the values recorded in row A, and give the sum in the 
last or “check’’ column. This will be used later. 

Step 3. Divide the numbers in row A each by —1.0000. In the 
table, the instruction reads “A -j- (— A 2 ),” which means 
that each number in row A is to be divided by the number 
that appears at A1 [row A, column (2)] with sign changed. 
This includes the last column as well. 

Step 4. Record in row C all the remaining correlations with Z 3 . We 
say “remaining,” because one is already recorded, namely, 
f 23 . The value of 1.0000 is recorded at C3. 

Step 5. Sum all the correlations with X 3 , including the .5620 in 
row A. Record the sum in the “check” column. 

Step 6 , The numbers in row D are found by the instruction 
X i53,” which means to multiply all the numbers in 
row A [beginning in column (3)] by the number that appears 
in row B and column (3), This number is —.5620 in 
Table 79. 

Step 7. Row E calls for the addition of aU numbers in rows C and D. 
Step 8 . Row F calls for the division of all numbers in row E by the 
number appearing in row E and column (3), with sign 
changed. This number, with sign changed is —.6842. 

Step 9. We are ready for the first checking of calculations. Sum 
the values in row F, not including the last column. This 
should equal approximately —1.8720 in this particular 
problem, which was found by the steps already described. 
If there is a serious discrepancy here (other than in the fourth 
decimal place), check row E by adding values up to the check 
column. If this does not check, there is an error further 
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Step 10. 

Step 11. 

Step 12. 

Step 13. 

Step 14. 
Step IS. 

Step 16. 

Step 17 


back, and some recalculating is in order. All checks should 
be satisfied before proceeding. 

In row G, record remaining correlations with X 4 , with 
1.0000 at G4. 

Sum all the correlations with X 4 , and record in the last 
column in row G, 

Values in row H are the products of values in row A times 
the number at Bi. This number is ~ 4010. 

Values n row I are the products of numbers m row E times 
the number at M, which is — 2493. 

Sum the numbers in rows G, //, and I for each column. 
Divide row J through by the number at /4, with sign 
changed; in other words, by *-.7967. 

Check by summing row K up to the last column. Does the 
sum agree with the number already found in that column? 
and after. By now the abbreviated instructions for each 
row should be clear by analogy to those already given. The 
final check is made in column (Q). 


The illustrative solution is set up for a five-variable problem, but 
a larger number of variables would be treated in a similar manner 
simply by extending the table to more rows and columns. A smaller 
number of variables would mean fewer rows and columns. It will be 
noticed that the table is set up in terms of blocks of work, each one 
beginning with the entrance of correlations for a new variable and 
ending by dividing by a number that will assure a — 1 .0000 as the first 
number in the last row of that block. The work will be found to be 
very systematic throughout. Any variable may be treated as the 
dependent variable, but it must then occupy the next to the last column 
in the table. 

Solution of the Beta Coefficients. — ^The work represented in Table 79 
is only a part of the Doolittle solution. The end result gives the beta 
coefficients, which we find by what is called a “back solution,” so called 
because we work in a backward direction, as compared with the work 
in Table 79. This work can be tabulated, but it is probably clearest to 
the beginner in the form of equations. The first beta found is 1615 , 
which can be located without further ado in Table 79. It is the 
number at the intersection of row Q and column (1), but with sign 
changed (in other words, it is described as — Ql). Pn is therefore 
+.1607. The other betas require more work; so we will follow the 
procedure step by step, including again the first step already taken, 
for the sake of completeness. 
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Step 1. i3i5 = -“(^l = +.1607. 

Step 2. /3 i 4 = -Kl + i3i5(irS) = .3506 + ( 1607)(-.3012) 

= +.3022. 

Step 3 /3 i 3 = + /3 i 5(F5) + i3i4(F4) 

= .4702 + (.1607) (--.1524) + (.3022) ^-.2493) 

= +.3703. 

Step 4. 012 = ”^1 + 015(55) + 014(54) + 0i3(53) 

= .4650 + (.1607) (-.1970) + (.3022) (-.4010) 

+ (.3703)(-.5620) 

= +.1039. 

Before going further, it is well to check the calculations of the 
beta coefiSicients. This can be done by the use of the equation 

012^25 + 013^35 + 014^45 + 015 = ^15 

Substituting known values 

(.1039)(.197) + (.3703)(.215) + (.3022)(.345) + .1607 = .3651 

Since fi5 = .365, the check is satisfied, and we may assume that there 
has been no error in computing the betas. This checking procedure 
can be summarized as in Table 80, which provides a convenient work 
plan 


Table 80 — A Check upon the Computation oe the Beta Coeeeicients 



plk 

rj,s 


X, 

1039 

197 

0205 

X 3 

3703 

215 

.0796 

X 4 

3022 

345 

1043 

X 5 

1068 

1 000 

1607 




S 36S1 = fi5 


The Solution of Regression Weights and the Multiple R . — Each h 
coefficient needed in the multiple-regression equation is found from its 
corresponding beta. Equations like those in formulas (93a) and (935) 
apply. The h weight for should now read in full 345 to indicate 
that we are interested in the relation of Xi to X2, other variables, 
X3, X4, and X5, being held constant. For the sake of brevity (as, 
indeed, we have already done for the betas), we shall denote the 6’s 
only by the first two subscript numbers 5i2, Sis, etc. In the solution 
of a multiple 5, equation (96) needs to be extended to include as 
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many terms as there are variables. is the sum of the products 
of beta times its corresponding r, i.e,, 

= Pn'f " 12 + /3i3^13 + ^14^14 + jdl5ri5 + • * • (98) 

The a coefficient in the equation is also found by formula (9S), extended 
with as many terms as necessary. It is the mean of the Xi values 
minus the products of other means times their corresponding h weights, 
as 


(t — Ml — hi^M^ — hizMz — biiMi • • * (99) 

All these operations are conveniently carried out in a work sheet 
like Table 81, where R and the regression weights are systematically 


Table 81 — Solution of the Regression Coefficients for the 
Multiple-regression Equation 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


Plk 

riK 

^IkTlk 1 


hi 

Ml 

(-Mi)ba 

X, 

1039 

465 

048314 

. 


\ 

- ' s " 

Xz 

.3703 

583 i 

215885 

535 

198 

49 5 

- 9 801 

Xi 

30221 

546 

165001 

469 

.142 

61 1 

~ 8 676 

Xi 

1607 

.365 

058655 

2.459 

.395 

29 7 

-11 732 




2 4878SS = R'‘ 
.698 = R 




S -33 794 
73 800 

: a - 40 006 


calculated. The second column contains the four betas. The third 
contains the original or raw correlations of the four variables with 
Xi. The subscript k stands for variables 2 to 5 in turn. The fourth 
column contains the cross products of betas times corresponding r’s. 
Their sum is which here is .487855; and by taking the square root, 
R is .698. This X, with full subscript, w^ould read Ri 2345 . 

So much for the multiple X, which we see is not increased very much^ 
by including two more variables (X2 and X5) over that obtained when 
we used only X3 and X4. Then R equaled .677. The coefficient of 
determination is now .4879, or we have accounted for 48.8 per cent 
of the variance of freshman scholarship, as compared with 45.8 per 
cent without using X 2 and X 5 . The standard error of estimate (now 
designated as ( 7-12345 in full) equals 6.5, where before it was 6,7, a 
trifling change. The index of forecasting efficiency is now 28.4 per 
cent, where before it was 26.4 per cent. It is therefore questionable 
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whetlier the trouble of measuring and using in the regression equation 
the two additional variables is worth while This is a good example 
of the way in which each additional variable yields diminishing returns 
in the way of improved predictions. 

For the solution of the b coefficients, we introduce in Table 81 
first the column headed (Ti/cta. This is the ratio by which each beta 
is to be multiplied. The b coefficients follow in column (6). They 
tell how many units Xi is increasing for each unit of increase in the 
other variables. From these taken alone, it would seem that X5 
(interests) has the greatest bearing upon freshman marks and that 
Xi (higli-school average) has the least. But such is not the real 
situation The best comparison of each variable’s contribution to 
the variance in Xi is to be seen in column ( 4 ), where each beta is 
multiplied into the corresponding raw r. Flere it is seen that X3 
contributes nearly 22 per cent, X4 nearly 17 per cent, whereas X5 
contributes only about 6 per cent, and X2 about S per cent. These 
statements are relative to this correlational situation, with the influ- 
ences of overlapping among the four taken into account. But as to 
choices among the four variables that we have here, they come in the 
rank order as per the / 3 f products. 

For the solution of the a coefficient, the last two columns are 
included. This coefficient turns out to be exactly 40 . 0 . The entire 
regression equation now reads 

Xi = 40.0 + .182X2 + .198X3 + .142X4 + .395X5 

With this equation, we could predict an X'l for every student, knowing 
his four scores in the other variables. As was said before, the addition 
of the terms involving X2 and X5 yield scarcely enough additional 
accuracy of prediction to justify their inclusion. One could try 
combinations of three predictive indices, variables X2, X3, and X4, or 
Xs, X4, and X5, to see what happens. From the results in Table 81 , 
it would seem that the last mentioned combination of three is the more 
promising. One could determine by another Doolittle solution whether 
it increased R sufficiently above .677 to justify its inclusion with X3 
and X4. 

Partial Correlation 

The Meaning of Partial Correlation. — K partial correlation between 
two things is one that nullifies the effects of a third variable (or a number 
of other variables) upon both the variables being correlated. The 
correlation between height and weight of boys in a group where age 
is permitted to vary would be higher than the correlation between 
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height and weight for a group at constant age. The reason is obvious. 
Because boys are older, they are both heavier and taller. Age is a 
factor that enhances the strength of correspondence between height 
and weight. With age held constant, the correlation would still be 
positive and significant, because at any age taller boys tend to be 
heavier. 

If we wanted to know the correlation between height and weight 
with the influences of age ruled oui, we could, of course, keep samples 
separated and compute r at each age level. But the partiahcorrelation 
technique enables us to accomplish the same result without so frac- 
tionating data into homogeneous groups. When only one variable is 
held constant, we speak of a first-order partial correlation. The general 
formula is 


^ 2.3 


^^12 ^13^23 

V(1 - r^3)(l - r\,) 


( 100 ) 


In a group of boys aged twelve to nineteen, the correlation between 
height and weight (fi 2 ) was found to be .78. Between height and age, 
^13 = .52. Between weight and age, ^23 = .54. The partial correla- 
tion is therefore 

= »78 - (.52) (.54) 

VCl - . 522 ) (1 _ ,542) 

_ .4992 
“ .7190 
= .69 


With the influences of age upon both height and weight ruled out or 
nullified, then, the correlation between the two is .69. 

As another example with three variables, the correlation between 
strength and height ("41) in this same group was .58. The correlation 
between strength and weight (^ 42 ) was .72. Although there is a 
significantly high correlation betv/een strength and height, we wonder 
whether this is not due to the factor of weight-going-with-height 
rather than to height itself. So we hold weight constant and ask what 
the correlation would be then. Will boys of the same weight show any 
dependence of strength upon height? The correlation is given by 

= .58 -- (.72) (.78) 

VCl - .722) (1 - .782) 

.0184 
“ .4343 
= .042 
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By partialing out weight, it is found that the correlation between 
height and strength nearly vanishes. We conclude, therefore, that 
height as such has no bearing upon strength, but only by virtue of 
its association with weight does it show any correlation at all. 

Second-order Partials. — ^When we hold two variables constant at 
the same time, w^e call the coefficient a second-order partial r. The 
general formula is 


^ 12.34 


ri2 3 ^14.3^24 3 

Vci — r\i 3)(1 — r\i.z) 


( 101 ) 


In using this formula, as with others in this chapter, the subscripts 
will have to be modified to suit the choice of variables. Here we 
are assuming that we want to know the correlation that would occur 
between Xi and Z 2 with the effects of X 3 and X 4 eliminated from 
both. It is clear that this formula requires the solution of three 
partials of the first order previously. 

As an example of this partial, we may cite the correlation between 
strength and age with height and weight held constant. This would 
mean that if a group of boys having the same height and weight were 
taken, would older boys be stronger? The raw correlation between 
age and strength was .29. The second-order partial also turned out 
to be .29. This means that it seemingly makes no difference whether 
we allow height and weight to vary or whether we do not; the relation 
between age and strength is the same within the range examined. 

Some Suggestions Concerning Partial Correlation. — Needless to 
say, unless the assumptions necessary for computing the Pearson 
r’s involved are fulfilled, there is little excuse for using them as the 
basis for computing partial correlations. There are actually few 
occasions in psychology and education when a partial r is entirely 
defensible. The partialing out of such things as chronological age is 
perhaps the most common instance in which it is a useful device. It is 
not to be recommended as a lazy man’s substitute for experimental 
control and fractionation of data. The newer processes of analysis 
of variance and tests of significance of statistics from small samples 
make experimental planning seem more important and the treatment of 
results more satisfactory without resort to partial correlations. It is 
inadvisable, in any case, to carry the partial-correlation method much 
beyond the first-order stage. Beyond this, the structure of the relation- 
ships becomes very much involved, and one is bringing more and more 
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raw f’s into consideration, each with its own fallibility. The building 
of an elaborate superstructure of statistics upon foundation stones that 
are not highly accurate in themselves can only lead to questionable 
results. 


Exercises 

1. Using Data CC, compute a regression equation involving Xi, X 2 , and Xi 
Present beta coefficients, multiple i?, and other necessary statistics Interpret your 
results. 

2 Using Data DD, compute a regression equation involving Xi, X3, and X5 
Present all statistics as computed in an ordinary solution to a multiple-correlation 
problem Interpret your results 

3. Give Data CC a complete solution, using the Doolittle method. Include a 
regression equation and your interpretations 

4 Do the same for Data DD as was called for in Exercise 3. 

5. Find the best combination of three predictive indices for either Data CC or 
Data DD 

6. For Data CC or Data DJ9, assume five reasonable sets of scores for five hypo- 
thetical individuals in the independent variables for which you have solved the 
regression equation, and from them predict Xi values 

7 Determine the following partial r’s for Data CC rzi 2, Ui 2, ^21 5, Inter- 

pret your results Which of these coefficients have httle meaning? 

8 Determine the following partial r’s for Data DD fa 2, rsi'i, ^21 3, 2? rzi 24 

Interpret your results. Suggest other partial r’s that might be of importance to 
know about, and tell why. 


Data CC . — Inteecorrelations op Scores prom Four Examinations and Marks 
Received in Freshman Mathematics 
(N - 100) 


Variable 

X2 

X3 

X4 

X5 

Xi 

X2 


.70 

.53 

.39 

.51 

X3 

.70 


61 

.29 

.51 

X4 

.53 

.61 


.28 

61 

Xs 

.39 

i 29 

.28 


39 

Xi 

.51 

! 51 

.61 

39 


Mz 

4 10 

5 44 

5 37 

4 95 

5.70 

O’* 

1 92 

1 84 

2.26 

2.14 

2 42 


X2 = Ohio State psychological examination. 
X3 = English-usage examination 
X4 = algebra examination. 

X5 = engineering aptitude examination 
Xi = marks in ficshman mdihemaixCs 
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Data DD . — Intercorrelations or Scores rrom Four Examinations and Marks 
Received in Engineering Drawing 
(N = 154) 


Variable 

X 2 

Xa 

X 4 

X 5 

Xi 

X 2 


53 

24 

28 

33 

X 3 

53 


24 

11 

34 

X 4 

.24 ; 

24 


1 .38 

.31 

X 5 

28 

11 

38 


41 

Xx 

.33 

34 

.31 

41 



4 19 

5 42 

4 70 

4 85 

5 25 

(Xx 

2 04 

2 32 

1 93 

2 05 

1 45 


Xi = Ohio State psychological examination 

X 3 = algebra examination 

Xi = paper-folding test 

X 5 = form-perception test 

Xi = term mark in engineering drawing. 



CHAPTER XIV 

RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF TESTS 

The Importance of Reliability. — Much of what was said in previous 
chapters, when test scores were concerned, assumed that such measure- 
ments were perfectly reliable, or nearly so. By a perfectly reliable 
test, we mean one that is free from errors of measurement so that suc- 
cessive measurements of the same individual or phenomenon would 
yield exactly the same values. There are times, both in theoretical 
investigations and in practical work with tests, when it is very impor- 
tant to take into account the factor of reliability of scores. Conclusions 
to be derived from the same results might differ considerably whether 
or not we know the scores to be highly reliable or to be rather fallible. 
Many a conclusion in the literature is faulty because the apparent law 
of difference or lack of difference, as the case may be, may be entirely 
due to the unreliability of the measurements, which the investigator 
did not recognize or take into account. Thus the factor of reliability 
well merits special attention. 

The Problem of Validity. — ^The question of validity of a test, or of 
test scores, is also a crucial one. The question has many facets, and 
it requires clear thinking not to be confused by them. In crudest 
terms, we say that a test is valid when it measures what it presumes to 
measure. This is one shade better than the definition that states that a 
test is valid if it measures the truth. In this chapter, it will be held that 
the problem of validity is a highly relative one. As a suggestive pre- 
view of the treatment to come, we may say that the question, “ Is this 
test valid? should be immediately answered by another question, 

is valid /£?f what?^’ 

Reliability oe Test Scoees 

The Meaning of Reliability. — ^The main heading of this section, 
Reliability of Test Scores, puts the emphasis properly upon scores. 
It is the scores that are reliable or unreliable, as we shall see, not the 
test itself. For one reason, it is obvious that the same test could be 
scored in more than one way; in fact, many tests are so scored. Even 
when there is one established mode of scoring, the reliability coefficient 
obtained from a self-correlation of some kind will vary from one kind 
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of population to another. To speak of the reliability of a test is thus 
incorrect on these two counts. There are other reasons why reliability 
is a relative matter and why no absolute coefficient of reliability can 
be given for any test. Among the important reasons are the ways 
in which the reliability coefficient is derived. Three traditional ways 
of correlating a test v/ith itself will now be described. They are the 
(1) test-retest method, (2) alternate-forms method, and (3) split-half 
method. 

The Test-retest Method. — ^In repeating the same test in the same 
form with a group of testees, we encounter several factors that make 
this type of reliability coefficient of limited significance. If we could 
be sure that taking the test the first time left the testees just as they 
were before they took it, to face the second application of the test, we 
should be able to use this method with more assurance. With rare 
exceptions, what the testees learn during the first experience with the 
test is likely to carry over to the second trial. If the time interval is 
made long enough between applications of the test to take advantage 
of forgetting, intervening experiences become an important factor. 
Changes in the form of growth or of decline in individuals alter them 
with respect to the things measured. Experiments have shown that 
self-correlations of this kmd undergo systematic reductions with the 
increase of time interval. If the meaning of this decline were known, 
we might be able to make certain corrections that would reduce all such 
self- correlations to the same quantitative basis. Unfortunately, the 
basic facts of change that affect the correlation here are not sufficiently 
known to justify such corrective attempts at present. Such self-cor- 
relations can be and often are obtained, however, as evidence of relia- 
bility, and they can be taken for what they are worth. In some 
instances, we actually may wish to know precisely this type of self- 
consistency of a set of test scores, particularly when we are interested 
in the stability of scores over a period of time. Then the retest method 
is the one to use. 

The Mtemate-fomis Method. — If it is assumed that one can set up 
two or more comparable forms of a test — and this is often fairly 
well accomplished, — correlation of scores in the two yields an estimate 
of reliability. Here we face somewhat the same problems as in the 
retest method. Although the items are not identical in the two tests, 
the more comparable they are, the more opportunity there is for direct 
transfer of learning in the first-taken form to the second. Scores on 
the second-taken form are characteristically larger than those on the 
first. But if all testees profit by experience in proportion to their 
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original abilities at the time of the first test, or in equal degree, this 
systematic improvement need not interfere with a legitimate study of 
reliability. The question of time interval is again to be considered, 
and the results are much the same as with the retest method. Allow- 
ances must accordingly be made for this factor as well as otheis in 
interpreting the size of the obtained f. 

The Split-half Method. — ^This method calls for the division of a test 
into two strictly comparable halves, two scores being obtained for every 
individual. The two halves constitute two alternate forms, but they 
are regarded as having been given simultaneously. As compared with 
the alternate-form method, the time interval between the two tests, 
is reduced to zero. The way to ensure most comparable halves, it is 
thought, is to constitute the one of the even-numbered items and the 
other of the odd-numbered items and to find an “ odd-even’^ correlation, 
as it is called. Granting that there is no systematic alternation of 
items, so that odds and evens are genuinely random samples of items, 
this is probably as good a division as any. Within the two halves, the 
testee will have attempted an equal number of items or will have 
distributed his time rather evenly. In other divisions, such as first and 
last halves, this would not be the case. 

The split-half method is generally accepted as the best of the 
traditional procedures, and it yields what we might call an on-the- 
spot^’ estimate of reliability. It tells us of the accuracy of the scores 
at the time the individuals were measured, and from that we can infer 
that similar samples would be equally accurate under similar test 
conditions. The only flaw, which is readily corrected, is that the 
reliability coefficient varies with the length of test. A haK test is not 
so reliable as a whole test under the same conditions. But by means 
of the Spearman-Brown formula, we can readily estimate what the 
reliability of the full-length test should be, if the two halves are really 
comparable. One important requirement in this instance is that the 
two parts should yield equal standard deviations in the same group 
of testees. The Spearman-Brown formula for estimating reliability 
when a test is doubled is 


(1 + 


( 102 ) 


where f n = self-correlation of a test in its full length, 

~ self-correlation of one-half of the test. 

RulofFs Method , — Rulon has demonstrated that we may derive 
the reliability coefficient from split-half scores by using differences 
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between pairs of scores for individuals.^ If the differences are all 
computed, squared, and then summed, by dividing by N, we obtain 
that part of the variance in the scores that is contributed by errors of 
measurement. Assuming, as is customary, that the total variance of 
the test scores can be divided into that part which is due to errors of 
measurement plus that which is attributable to true individual differ- 
ences, we have a basis for estimating fu through the relationship 

m = 1 - ^ (103) 

where = standard error of the obtained scores (see page 279) 
and is calculated as described at the beginning of this 
paragraph 

(Ti — standard deviation of the total scores (half scores com- 
bined). 

Union’s formula is especially applicable when an IBM test-scoring 
machine is available, for this instrument can be so adjusted as to yield 
a difference between odds and evens for each testee. The method is 
subject to the same restrictions as any split-half procedure. It should 
be noted that the for mda groes the reliability of the total test scores and 
not of the halves; so the Speaiman-Brown formula need not be applied. 
If the Rulon difference formula should be applied to differences between 
scores on two forms, the reliability coefficient thus estimated applies 
to a test of twice the length of either form. A coir action to the relia- 
bility wanted for each form can be made by substituting S for A in 
formula (111) on page 282. 

Reliability Coeffidents Based upon Rational Equivalence. — Con- 
siderable fault has been found with the split-half method, chiefly 
because each of the many rather equally acceptable ways of dividing 
a test into halves would yield different estimates of reliability. Which 
one of them, if any, should be regarded as the best estimate? In order 
to get around this objection and also the frequent difficulty of obtaining 
comparable halves, Richardson and Kuder^ have recently derived new 
methods of estimating reliability. The reasoning behind these methods 
emphasizes the inter correlations among the items themselves. No 
one wishes to compute all those intercorrelations for the sake of a single 

^ Rulon, P. J , A simplified procedure for determining the reliability of a test by 
split-halves, Earv. edac. Rev , 1939, 9 , 99-103. 

2 Richardson, M W., and Kuder, G. F., The calculation of test reliability coeffi- 
cients based upon the method of rational equivalence, /. educ. Psychol.^ 1939, 30, 
681-687. 
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reliability coefficient, but these authors have given formulas by which 
we can'attam the equivalent result Their most useful and yet accurate 
estimate of this kind of reliability is given by the equation 


fii 


V ~ 


(104) 


where fn = reliability coefficient for the whole test. 
n = number of items in the test 
cTt = Standard deviation of the total test scores. 
p = proportion of the group passing an item (or responding 
in some specified manner). 
q = proportion failing to pass the item. 

The product pq for each item is actually the variance of ability meas- 
ured by that item, for the a of an item is equal to \/ pq. The steps 
necessary for the solution of rn in the Richardson-Kuder formula 
are as follows* 


Step 1. Determine the variance of the scores for the group of leslees, 
in other words, (r^^. 

Step 2. Determine for every item the proportion passing it {p) and 
the proportion failing it (g). 

Step 3. Determine the variance of each item (the product pq). Sum 
the pq products for all the items. 

Step 4. Substitute the known values in formula (104), and solve. 

A Shorter Approximation to the Richardson-Kuder Reliability . — 
If we are justified in assuming that all items have approximately the 
same degree of difficulty, which would be true when the proportions of 
individuals passing items are nearly the same, we may use a formula 
that is less demanding of information. It reads 


fii 


n 

n — 1 


X 


<t\ — npq 
•> 


(105) 


where p and q with bars above them = average proportions of passing 

and failing testees to each 
item. 

These can be obtained without counting successes and failures for every 
item, for the average p is equal to the mean of the total scores divided 
by and the average g is 1 — From these facts, the formula can 
be simplified to 

n(x^t RW 

(n — l)<Th 


rn = 


(106) 
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where R = average number of right responses. 

W = average number of wrong responses (or n R), 

R is of course the mean of the total scores. 

It should be said that both the formulas (104) and (lOS) slightly 
underestimate the reliability as compared with more exact ones, the 
second one more than the first. When we use them, we can be quite 
sure that the genuine reliability is at least as high as that which we 
obtained. It should also be said that these formulas aie adapted to 
tests in which the testee receives one point for a correct response and 
none for a wrong response or an omission. When the scoring is 
weighted or when correction for chance success is introduced in scoring, 
other formulas may be used.^ 

The Index of Reliability. — ^The self-correlation of a test is only one 
form of indicator of reliability. It indicates the closeness of relation- 
ship between scores from a test and other scores for the same individuals 
from the same test. The ability to predict an individuahs score in the 
one application of the test from his known score in another application 
of the test depends upon the size of rn. Another idea of reliability 
conceives of the ‘True^’ scores for a group of individuals and asks how 
closely the obtained scores correlate with these true scores. True 
scores in this instance are defined as those the testees would receive if 
the test were perfectly reliable. We can never know such true scores, 
yet because of certain statistical proofs, we can estimate the correlation 
between our obtained scores and the h 3 rpothetical true scores. This is 
possible because two comparable forms (or two halves) of the same test 
both are highly correlated with the true scores. And this correlation 
is definitely related to the correlation between the forms (or halves) 
by the equation 

= Vni (107) 

where = correlation between obtained scores Xi and true scores 

The subscript for true scores is appropriately the infinity sign. The 
correlation goes by the name index of reliability to distinguish it 
from the coefficient of reliability. It is the square root of the latter. 
If the self-correlation of a test is equal to .90, the index of correlation is 
or .95. The square root of a number between 0 and +1.0 is 

^ See Dressel, P, L., Some remarks on the Kuder-Richardson reliability coeffi- 
cient Psychom,, 1940, 5, 305-310. See also Ho37t, C. J,, Note on a simplified 
method of computing test reliability. Educ, and Psychol Meas., 1941, 1, 93-95. 
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always larger than the number; so the index of reliability is always 
larger than the coefficient of reliability. 

The Coefficient of Determination of Obtained Scores. — From 
equation (107), we find by squaring both sides that = tu. It 
was previously stated (page 223) that the square of a coefficient of 
correlation between two things tells us the proportion of the variance 
in the one that is determined by the other. Since is the coefficient 
of determination for a correlation between true scores and obtained 
scores, it tells us to what extent differences in the Xi scores are deter- 
mined by differences in the scores, and so does fn, to which 
is equal. The coefficient of reliability therefore tells us immediately 
the proportion of true variance that there is in the obtained scores 
The remaining proportion of the variance, which equals 1 — fn, is 
known as the error variance. If a test has an rn equal to .90, we can 
say that 90 per cent of the variance in the obtained scores is true 
variance and 10 per cent is error variance. This is the only instance 
when a coefficient of correlation is treated as a percentage of something, 
and only then because rn happens to be the square of another correla- 
tion, ri^. 

The Standard Error of an Obtained Score. — Since we can estimate 
the correlation between obtained and true scores and can think in terms 
of prediction of one from the other, we can also ask concerning the 
errors of prediction. We know the obtained scores and from them 
could predict true scores (assuming any mean and standard deviation 
we please for the true-score scale). But there is nothing to be gained 
by so doing, for the predictions would be no more accurate than the 
scores from which they were obtained, and nothing would have hap- 
pened except a change of unit and zero point. 

Suppose that we think in terms of prediction in the other direction; 
from true scores to obtained scores. This is impossible, since we 
do not know the true scores from which to make predictions. Let us 
think rather in terms of determination; of true scores determining 
obtained scores. But errors of measurement also help to determine 
obtained scores. We are interested in the extent of the discrepancies 
caused by these errors of measurement, in other words, in the size of 
distortions produced in the otherwise true-determined measurements. 
The average of these discrepancies is estimated by the formula 

— (Ti's/l ~ rii (108) 

where = standard error of an obtained score. 

0*1 = standard deviation of the distribution of obtained scores. 
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It will be seen that this is really the standard error of estimate of 
obtained scores from true scores. Because of the discussion just 
preceding, we preferred to talk in terms of determination of Xi by X^. 
This standard error therefore tells us concerning the amount of fluctua- 
tion to be expected in a score obtained for the same individual under 
very similar conditions. If, for example, a certain test has a standard 
error of an obtained score equal to 2.0 and a certain person has a score 
of 35, we could say, somewhat as we do about a mean when we know 
its standard error, that the odds are 21 to 1 that the truly determined 
score for this person would lie between 31 and 39 (plus and minus 2 5E’s 
from the obtained score). Such reasoning does not tell us what this 
individuabs true score is, but it says how much distortion the errors of 
measurement may have injected into the obtained scores. The degree 
of confidence to be placed in individual differences in obtained scores 
is indicated to us by this standard error. ^ 

Reliability at Different Parts of the Test Scale. — Test users frequently 
ask to know the standard error of an obtained score rather than the 
reliability coefficient, because it tells them more directly what they v/ish 
to know. It tells them whether they should be concerned about differ- 
ences of 2, 4, 8, or 12, points or whether any or all of these differences 
are within the probable range that could have been produced by errors 
of measurement. It may happen, however, that because of a peculi- 
arity of the test itself, true discriminations are better at one part of the 
scale than at other parts. The statistic is a blanket index, implying 
equal discriminating power all along the scale. If there is reason to 
suspect that true discrimination is unequal along the scale, this can be 
examined by preparing a scatter diagram, showing the relationship 
between two forms (or halves) of the same test. The standard devia- 
tions of the columns or rows at different score levels will indicate where 
predictions have the greatest accuracy (see page 193). 

Computing the Standard Error of an Obtained Score from Differences. 
As was stated before (page 276), Rulon has pointed out the way of 
computing cri^ directly from differences between scores made by 
individuals on odd and even pools of items. The equation is 

( 109 ) 

where d — any difference between two scores of half-tests for one 
individual. 

^ This statistic is frequently called the standard error of 
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Reliability in Different Ranges of Measurements —An examination 
of formula (103) on page 276 will show that if the standard eiror of 
an obtained score remains the same and the standard deviation of the 
tested group is increased, the ratio cr^i/o-^i will become smaller, and 
so fii will become larger. In other words, the larger the range of 
differences in the variable measured the higher the reliability. This 
is one important reason why we cannot properly speak of the reliability 
of a test, and it is also a reason why a knowledge of cri^ is often pre- 
ferred to that of fii. The standard error crioo is relatively independent 
of the range of measurements, whereas fn is not. If we wish to estimate 
the reliability coefficient in one range from the known reliability coeffi- 
cient in another one of different scope, a formula similar to equation 
(89) on page 249 will serve: 


^ _ a /1 Tnn 
C^n -%/! — Too 


( 110 ) 


where <ro = standard deviation of the distribution for which the 
reliability coefficient is known. . 

(Tn == standard deviation of the distribution for which the 
reliability coefficient is unknown. 

Too and Tnn = respective reliability coefl&cients. 

If we know that a more limited group has a standard deviation 
of 8.0 and a reliability coefficient of .85 for a test, what will be the 
reliability coefficient in a more variable group whose cr is 10? Applying 
formula (110) 

8 \/X ~ Tnn 

io 

Squaring both sides of this equation, we have 


Multiplying through by .15, we have 


and so 


.096 = 1 — Tnn 


^nn 


= .904 


There is a standard-error formula for this estimated Tnn, but because 
standard errors for coefficients of correlation are of little or no value for 
such high r's as reliability coefficients usually are and since one can then 
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almost always dispense with a test of the null hypothesis, such standard 
eirors will not be presented here. 

Reliability and the Length of Test. — It was indicated in connection 
with the split'half method that the whole test is more reliable than 
either half and that in general terms there is an increase in reliability 
going with increased length of test. This is true if the additional items 
added to a test are homogeneous with the ones to which they are added. 
By homogeneous, we mean that they have about the same inter- 
correlation with the items already in the test as those items have 
among themselves and possess about the same level of difficulty. If a 
test is increased A times, its present length, the reliability coefficient 
becomes 


Taa 


Arn 

1 + (^ — l)rii 


( 111 ) 


where A = ratio of the new length to the old. 

rn = reliability coefficient for the test of unit length. 

To take a specific case, a test containing SO items has a reliability 
of 80. What would be its reliability if we add 100 more items like the 
SO we have? The solution is 


3 (.80) 

“ 1 + (3 - 1)(.80) 

2.60 
= .92 

We can also predict reliability in a shorter test from the known 
reliability in a longer one. A then becomes a fraction, like or 
If we increase a test’s length by 4S per cent, A is then L4S. The 
formula will apply just the same as if we were dealing with simple 
ratios. If we knew the average intercorrelation among 40 items and 
wanted to forecast the reliability of the entire test, A would be 40. 

Lengthening a Test to Attain a Certain Reliability. — We can use the 
Spearman-Browm formula in reverse. Knowing that the reliability 
of a short test is .7S, we can ask how long the test would have to be to 
attain a reliability of .90. It is best first to solve equation (111) for J., 
which gives us the formula 


A = - ^n) 

riid - 


( 112 ) 
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Substituting the known values in this equation, we have 

i - -90(1 ^ 75) 

.75(1 - .90) 

.075 
= 3.0 

The test with fn = .75 would have to be three times as long to attain 
a reliability of .90. 

Any other level of reliability, larger or smaller, in which we are 
interested, can serve as our f aa, and the necessary A ratio can then 
be computed. Experience will show that some tests of low reliability 
cannot reach some desired high reliability without being made indefi- 
nitely long, or so long as to be impracticable. Such a test would be 
given up without further extension and further work with it. Others 
will exhibit promising improvements in reliability with a moderate 
amount of extension. The formula is useful in this respect, that it 
helps decide upon rejection or extension of tests, or it is useful in cases 
in which a test is already too long for comfort whether or not shortening 
it would sacrifice too much reliability. 

Reliability in Time-limit Tests. — Reliability indices of the split- 
half variety are most meaningful and dependable when derived from 
the kind of test or examination where every individual is allowed 
sufficient time to attempt every item. When rns are determined for 
tests with a strict time limit, they should always be interpreted with 
caution. The odd-even division is a rarely justifiable mode of division 
into halves for a high-speed test. Let us suppose the extreme case in 
which the items are so easy that no one makes any mistakes, yet some 
finish SO items and some only 20 in the time allowed because of rate of 
work. In this special instance, the coefficient would be 1.00 — ^perfect 
reliability, if taken at its face value. It is not, of course, true that no 
errors are made in time-limit tests. But it is easy to see that to the 
extent that mere speed of work is important in determining the score, 
to that extent the apparent reliability is augmented. In other words, 
rigidly timed tests have an advantage over non-timed tests when 
compared for reliability. 

There is no known correction for this, since we do not know for a 
specific test to what extent the speed factor has fostered a higher 
reliability coefficient. This is merely another instance of the relativity 
of reliability coefficients and should be kept in mind in comparing them. 
To a large extent, the same factor applies when the retest method and 
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alternate-form method are used. And it raises the more fundamental 
question of validity as to what abilities or traits are being emphasized 
in time-limit versus non-time-limit tests. To the extent to which errors 
determine individual differences, the time factor becomes less impor- 
tant. The time limit set upon a test, also, m.ay have a bearing upon 
both its reliability and its validity. The issues are not yet very clear 
on these points, and experiments have not yet yielded all the answers 
to our problems in this area. 

Reliability of Ratings and Other Judgments. — Many of the statistics 
described in connection with test scores also apply fairly well to human 
judgments of various kinds. The judgments may be in the form of 
rank order, rating-scale evaluations, paired-comparisons scaling, 
judgments in equal-appearing intervals, and the like. We can correlate 
the same observer’s judgments obtained at two different times, or we 
can assume that similar judges are interchangeable and so intercorrelate 
their evaluations. We can pool judgments for two comparable groups 
of observers and correlate them so long as they apply to the same 
objects or persons. Experience has shown that with due cautions 
these applications may be made with meaningful results. Every 
coefficient must, as usual, be interpreted in the light of the manner in 
which it was obtained. Even the Spearman-Brown formula has been 
shown to apply, as, for example, in the pooling of judgments from two 
observers, which yields increased reliability m a manner found for the 
doubling of a test in length. The comparability of judges must be true 
here just as the comparability of items must be true in applying this 
formula to the change in length of test. 

Validity ot Test Scores 

The Meaning of Validity. — ^Just as we cannot categorically answer 
the question, ‘^How reliable is this test^’ neither can we answer the 
question, “ How valid is this test” with any more singleness of meaning. 
There was a time, unfortunately still not entirely past, when each 
test was supposed to measure some underlying variable that went by a 
label. It was a test of intelligence, of introversion, or of neurotic 
tendency. Those concepts, because of the fixed labels, were supposed 
to be qualitatively fixed, known, and defined attributes. In order to 
be valid, tests going by those names were expected to correlate highly 
with older, generally accepted criteria of those supposed entities. For 
example, new tests ivere “validated” by demonstrating a strong 
correlation with the Stanford Revision of the Binet Test or with Laird’s 
Test C2 or with. Woodworth’s Inventory 
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Now that these popular areas of personality have been shown 
to lack* real unity and unanimity of reference/ we are properly more 
wary of attaching such labels to tests. If we regard intelligence as 
having been broken down into a collection of functional unities, called 
primary abilities for convenience, we find that the question of what is a 
valid intelligence test becomes meaningless. The primary abilities, 
on the other hand, have been arrived at by means of well-defined steps 
and can be verified by anyone who repeats those steps. If one acqui- 
esces to the procedures by which those functional unities are discovered, 
he has no choice, if he still is concerned about the validity of tests, than 
to ask whethei test ^ is a valid one for this piimary abilit}^ or that one. 
The validity of a test as a measure of one of these factors is indicated 
by its correlation with the factor, which is its factor loading} It is 
recognized by those who adopt the factor-analysis approach that no 
test is an unadulterated measure of any primary ability or trait. Not 
only is it diluted by errors of measurement, as we saw in the discussion 
of reliability but also it is contaminated to some extent with variances 
in other primary abilities or traits. This situation is overcome to some 
extent by combining tests that measure the same factor, with the idea 
that the minor impurities will tend to cancel each other in the process. 

The vocational counselor and the vocational selector have faced a 
different kind of problem when they inquire about validity of tests. 
They are concerned about predicting outcomes in specified tasks and 
situations — clerical ability, scholastic ability, salesmanship, and the 
like. A test is a valid one for clerical aptitude if its scores correlate 
highly with later clerical proficiency. Another test is a valid one for 
aptitude in selling, because it correlates highly with later proficiency 
in selling. From this point of view, any test is valid for any sphere of 
behavior if it enables us to predict within that sphere, regardless 
of the name of the test or the supposed fundamental abilities that it 
measures. A test designed to predict the success of student aviators 
may prove also to be a valid test of scholastic aptitude in engineering 
or of aptitude for a military career in general. From the practical 
standpoint, the validity of a test is its forecasting efficiency in any 
measurable aspect of daily living. 

^ See in particular Tkurstone, L L., Primary mental abilities Fsychotn, 
Momgr , 1938, 1, Guilford, J P., and Guilford, R. B., Personality factors D, R, T, 
and A. J abnorm. (soc.) FsyohoLf 1939, 34, 21“36; and Hosier, C I , A factor 
analysis of certain neurotic tendencies. Psychom., 1937, 2, 263-286. 

®For a brief discussion of factor theory and methods, see Guilford, J P., 
Psychometric methods. New York* McGraw-Hill, 1936. Ch. XIV 
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Criteria of Validity. — One of the most difficult of all aspects of the 
validity problem is that of obtaining adequate criteria of what we are 
measuring. The factor-analysis approach has a fairly good solution 
when it is primary traits or abilities that we wish to measure. If two 
or more tests or items are combined to predict the factor, the validity 
coefficient is the multiple correlation between the tests and the factor. 
But practical criteria are most in demand and are most difficult to 
obtain and to measure adequately. An example of this is the criterion 
of scholastic achievement. 

It has often been assumed that scholastic achievement, like intel- 
ligence, is a unitary attribute of each individual But this is far from 
the truth. Although there is generally a positive correlation between 
achievement in different school subjects, there is sufficient disagreement 
to permit an individual to receive marks all the way from A to F in 
different subjects. It is best procedure, therefore, to examine the 
validity of each test used for guidance purposes in connection with 
every school subject taken by itself. Where a certain test of ability 
may possess only a moderate or low correlation with averages of 
school marks, it may correlate very high with specific courses. The 
writer has data showing correlations all the way from .37 to .74 between 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination, Form 20, and marks in 
freshman courses at a certain university. The point is that success 
in any sphere of life is ordinarily highly complex and is determined 
by many psychological factors in the individuals competing rather than 
one or a few. If we measure success in a complex activity by singling 
out as criteria one or more of its aspects and measuring them, we are 
checking upon the validity of the test or tests for predicting those chosen 
aspects. We should not identify those few aspects with the entire 
activity. We should, of course, attempt to single out the most signifi- 
cant aspects as criteria. Too often some inconsequential aspects are 
chosen because of their ready observability and measurability. 

Having chosen the measurable variables of success in the area 
predicted, we have the problems of securing dependable measurements 
and perhaps of combining and weighting them in the wisest manner. 
With reference to measures of achievement, again, it should be empha- 
sized that school marks as ordinarily assigned by teachers are rather 
poor metric material. Variations in meaning and standards from 
teacher to teacher and from course to course are notorious. Most 
marks are neither very reliable nor very valid indicators of achievement. 
The best measures of achievement in most courses are those obtained 
directly from good, comprehensive examinations of the objectively 
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scored type. Marks otherwise obtained often have reliabilities in the 
range from .60 to .80, and their validities are unknown. When we 
attempt to find the predictive value of a psychological test, therefore, 
shall we reject tests that fail to correlate highly with such fallible 
criteria? We can allow for the unreliability of criteria statistically 
when we know a coefficient of reliability for them. We cannot so easily 
know or allow for lack of validity of criteria, though ’we can make allow- 
ances, knowing the kind of criteria we have. 

Correction for Attenuation. — When two fallible measures are 
correlated, the errors of measurement, if uncorrelated among them- 
selves, always serve to lower the coefficient of correlation as compared 
with what it would have been had the two measures been perfectly 
reliable. We say that the degree of correlation has been attenuated. 
If we want to know what the correlation would have been if the two 
variables were perfectly measured, we must resort to the correction for 
attenuation, for which we have a formula 


r 


coco 



(113) 


where = correlation between two perfectly reliable tests (here 
tests X and F, as indicated on the right-hand side of the 
equation) . 

Txx and fyy = reliability coefficients of the two tests. 

The correlation obtained between a figure-classification test and 
a form-perception test was only 36. The reliability coefficients for 
the two tests were .60 and .94, respectively. Applying formula (113) 


r 


00 QO 


.36 

VC.6Gy(.9l) 


_ AA 

.751 
= .48 


We should therefore expect the correlation between true scores in these 
two tests to be .48 rather than the obtained one of .36. In general, 
when making this correction for attenuation in both fallible tests, if 
we are dealing with two forms of the same test for purposes of finding 
reliability, there is a possibility of determining four intercorrelations 
between the two tests; i.e.^ each form of the one correlated with the 
two forms of the other. In this case, it is well to use all the information 
we can get concerning the intercorrelation of the two tests by computing 
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the four coefficients and using their arithmetic mean as a better estimate 
of the numerator of the fraction in formula (113). 

Correction for Attenuation in the Criterion Only. — ^The preceding 
device has limited application except in theoretical problems. In 
practice, we are compelled to deal with fallible tests. If the tests from 
which we wish to predict something else are not perfect, that fact 
must be faced, and our predictions are reduced in accuracy accordingly. 
But we should hardly expect to be asked to overlook the fallibility of 
the criterion we are trying to predict. If it measures success inaccu- 
rately, this lack of accuracy should not be permitted to make it appear 
that the test is less valid than it really is. It is becoming more custom- 
ary, therefore, to correct validity coefficients for attenuation in the 
criterion measurements but not in the test scores. This one-sided 
correction is made by the formula 

( 114 ) 

where == correlation between X and F with errors of measurements 
allowed for in the criterion F but not in the test X. 

As an application of this formula, we cite a line-drawing test that 
correlated with a teacher’s rank-order judgments of creative ability 
in her students in design to the extent of .65.^ The reliability of the 
teacher’s ratings (combined from two rank orders a month apart) 
was found to be .82. Had the teacher’s ratings been perfectly reliable 
measures of the thing she was judging, the correlation with test scores 
would have been .6S/\/T82 = .72. The correlation of .72 is accord- 
ingly taken as the genuine validity of the test, unless we are concerned 
about predicting teacher’s judgments, contaminated by flaws as they 
obviously are, rather than genuine ability as evidenced by those ratings. 

Standard Error of the Estimate of a True Criterion. — ^Taking the 
correla*tion between our fallible scores and an infallible or true criterion 
as the coefficient of validity, we shall also have smaller errors of predic- 
tion than if we tried to predict fallible criterion measurements. We 
could substitute in the usual formula for finding the standard error 
of the estimate from r, but the a-y^ (which now becomes (Xoax) can be 
calculated directly from the original correlations by the formula 

O'oox ~ a / (IIS) 

^ Guilford, J P , and Guilford, R. B. A prognostic test for students in design. 
J, appl. Psychol, 1931, 16, 33S-345. 
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The Index of Forecasting Efficiency with a True Criterion. — An 
index of forecasting efficiency could also be computed directly from 
to denote the improvement in predicting the true criterion variable 
on the basis of knowledge of test scores over prediction without that 
knowledge (see page 223). This statistic can be calculated directly 
from the known f's, however, without first finding by use of the 
formula^ 


(116) 

Validity and Length of Test. — Since the more reliable a test becomes 
(less errors of attenuation) the higher its validity coefficient will be, 
it follows that, everything else being equal, the longer a test the greater 
its validity. If change in length is equal to some ratio A (length of 
new test divided by length of old test), the new validity coefiicient is 
given by the formula 


‘^y{Ax) 



(117) 


where r^Ux) = validity coefficient between criterion F and test X, now 
A times as long as originally. 
fyx = uncorrected validity coefficient. 

Txx = reliability coefficient for test X. 

For the sake of an illustration, suppose that the line-drawing test 
already referred to, with Tyx = .65 and r^x = .57, were to be made twice 
as long by adding comparable items. The new validity would become 


.65 




57 


+ .57 


■65 

.886 

.73 


It would thus definitely pay to make this test longer. If we were 
considering validity in predicting the true criterion, by formula (114), 
the estimated validity coefficient would become .81. 

1 Conrad, H S , and Martin, G B. The index of forecasting efficiency for the 
case of a “true” criterion. / exp. Educ., 1936,4:, 231-244. 
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Shrinkage of Validity in New Samples— Lest the recent comments 
lead to too rosy a picture of validity of tests, we must now consider 
factors that encourage less optimism. In recent paragraphs, we 
have been concerned about the fallibility of criteria and about making 
allowances that would give tests their due credit. All that has been 
said about validity assumes that the sample from which our statistics 
were obtained is a representative random selection of the population 
within which the test or tests will be used for predictive purposes. 
Even if this were true, sample statistics have the habit of overestimating 
to some extent the estimates of dependability of predictions even within 
the population sampled, particularly when N is small. What is worse, 
tests are often applied to new populations, of which our sample is not 
a very good representative. The extent to which similar dependa- 
bility of predictions can be obtained will hinge upon the degree of 
similarity of sample and new population. The wise counselor or 
engineer will make all due allowances for these risks and will, if possible, 
recheck for validity of the tests he uses in new connections. Unfortu- 
nately, no fixed rules can be laid down at this time to indicate the 
amount of shrinkage to be expected under varying circumstances of 
test application. 

The Validity of Test Batteries. — When diverse tests are combined 
in a battery to predict some practical criterion, the question of weighting 
the parts comes into the picture. One general solution has been to 
derive a multiple-regression equation and to weight each test according 
to its h coefficient. A multiple coefficient of correlation then gives us 
an index of validity and a standard error of estimate, an index of 
accuracy of prediction of the criterion. If this is the solution, certain 
general rules can be offered to aid in the selection of tests that together 
will yield the greatest validity coefficient. 

One rule is that each test should correlate high with the criterion 
and low with the others. A common-sense explanation of this is that 
tests that correlate high with each other thereby duplicate one another 
in predicting the criterion. The practical criterion is usually a com- 
posite affair, made up of variances in different abilities and traits. To 
obtain maximum coverage of this area, the parts of a battery should 
not overlap any more than is necessary. 

But this is not the whole story. Sometimes a part of a battery 
can correlate low, even zero with the criterion, hU has predictive value 
in a battery if it correlates very high ,'// r, . - test that does correlate 

with the criterion. In a multiple-regression equation, such a test will 
probably end with a negative b coefficient, but any weight, negative 
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as well as positive, that deviates significantly from zero contributes 
something toward prediction. What piobably happens is that the 
negative weight serves to cancel some “foreign’’ variance in the test 
that correlates with the criterion — “foreign” in the sense that it is that 
part of the test which is not in common with the ci iter ion 

The Problem of Weighting Parts in a Battery. — Multiple-regression 
weights may not always be the best ones for the parts of a battery. 
Simply summing scores without weighting obtained scores sometimes 
yields as good results as with the use of b coefficients. Certainly most b 
coefficients are awkward to use in practice, because they are not simple 
integers. If weighting is to be based upon this principle, small integral 
values will serve just as well. For example, if the three b coefficients 
in a certain battery are 1.12, 2.35, and .65, we might call the smallest 
one a weight of 1, and the others will be simple multiples of the smallest. 
They would become 2 and 3 for 1.12 and 2.35, respectively. The effect 
upon the multiple correlation would probably be trivial, and the arith- 
metic of prediction would be very much simplified. 

Even when part scores are merely summed, it must be remembered 
that the tests are weighted. The variance of the total score is made 
up of the variances of the parts, which themselves are unequal. Other 
things being equal, the greater the variance of the part, the greater its 
contribution to the total. To allow for this, some testers have resorted 
to weighting each part inversely as the standard deviation of that part. 
The effect is as if every part score were reduced to standard-score 
form before it is combined with others. This practice is justifiable 
only when the parts have approximately equal reliability. The reason 
is that by this procedure the test with the smallest standard deviation 
receives the largest weight, and the smallest standard deviation may be 
associated with unreliability, because the test is a short one. In the 
absence of knowledge and experience that would support a particular 
kind of weighting of parts, the investigator would do well to play safe 
by merely summating point scores, which practice has also to its credit 
the advantage of simplicity.^ 

When Test Scores Should Not Be Combined. — Sometimes it is 
best not to consider pooling parts of a battery to predict a single 
criterion at all. If the parts are really diverse variables intended to 
cover a complex area of life success, weakness in any one of them might 

^ For a very lecent advanced discussion of the general problems of combining 
test (and items) see Richardson, M. W , The combination of measures, m The 
prediction of personal adjustment. New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1941. Pp. 379-401. 
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be serious. And yet in a combined score where all other parts are high, 
this weakness would be glossed over. Another approach would there- 
fore be to set up critical score limits for all parts taken separately. 
Any applicant or counselee falling below the critical score in any one 
part would then be in the doubtful category. If a limited number of 
applicants are to be selected out of a great many, as in civil-service 
procedures, high critical scores could be determined for each test 
variable, and anyone falling below in any variable would be eliminated. 
For each test, critical division points could be set up after the manner of 
predicting attributes fiom scores (see pages provided that 

criterion subjects could be classified as being in one or more of a few 
categories. Where selection indicates consistently high performance 
of several kinds or where a defect of any kind cannot be compensated 
for by higher status in other qualities, this general type of prediction 
is called for. When there are several criterion variables instead of one 
composite one, then the consideration of part tests by themselves is all 
the more in order. The use of profiles is also recommended when test 
scores are relatively uncorrelated. 

Item Analysis 

Many of the comments Just made concerning the combining of 
tests into batteries also apply to the problems connected with com- 
bining items into a test. But the examination of a test, item by item, 
brings up a host of additional problems to which we shall now give our 
attention. The subject is entirely too extensive for us to do more than 
introduce it here and to give some of the answers to the more pressing 
and universal questions that arise. The subject divides itself into two 
general but not unrelated problems: (1) the problem of item dif&culty 
and (2) the problem of item validity. 

The Difficulty of Test Items. — ^The customary procedures for 
evaluating level of difficulty of test items on a linear, rational scale 
were described briefly in an earlier chapter (see pages IWjf.). The 
principle underlying the methods is that the proportion of a group 
passing an item marks off a division point in the curve of normal 
distribution. From that proportion, which represents the area under 
the curve lying above the point of difficulty on the base line, a cor- 
responding deviate value can be readily determined. In connection 
with these procedures, it is necessary only to repeat for emphasis here 
the fact that difficulty values are always relative to the distribution 
of ability in the sample tested and also the fact that when items have 
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only a few alternative answers, a correction for chance success must be 
made (see page 116). 

A knowledge of difficulty of items serves several purposes. One of 
long-standing recognition is the practice of arranging items m rank 
order in a test, easiest items first. If there is felt a need of graduating 
the difficulty moie or less steeply from beginning to end, with a liberal 
supply of items from which to draw, this need can be fulhlled. It is 
also important to temper the general average difficulty of items to the 
ability level of the group to be examined. Here several accepted rules 
apply, rules that are wise on both theoretical and empirical grounds. 
Items passed by everybody or failed by everybody are of no value for 
measurement purposes. This rule may be violated for the sake of 
introducing one or two very easy shock absorbers’’ at the beginning 
of a test. The maximum discrimination among testees is to be obtained 
by items that about one half the individuals can pass. This rule 
implies proportions that have been corrected for chance success In 
true-false tests, this would mean items passed by 75 per cent of the 
individuals. Because tests of this average level of difficulty are 
sometimes discouraging to testees, for the purpose of maintaining better 
morale, the rule may have to be violated somewhat by lowering the 
general level of difficulty. 

Level of Difficulty and Validity of a Test. — ^The validity of a test 
may be seriously influenced by its level of difficulty. In subjecting 
the Seashore Test of Pitch Discrimination to a factor analysis, the 
writer discovered that at different levels of difficulty three distinctly 
different abilities were being measured.^ It is probable that among 
the easiest items, where differences between pairs of tones were 17, 23, 
and 30 cycles per second, individual differences in scores represented 
differences in attentiveness to an easy task, and errors were made 
because of lapses of attention. Some of the moie difficult items, having 
dffierences of 1 to S cycles, were most heavily correlated with a second 
factor or ability. Items with differences from 3 to 12 cycles were most 
heavily correlated with a third factor or ability. The moral is that a 
total score limited to one of the three ranges would be most valid for 
that particular range. A total score based upon the total range of 
d’fficidty from 1 to 30 cycles would represent some kind of composite 
measurement. 

It is likely that other tests, likewise, are altered in validity as they 
are easy or difficult for the group examined. Very easy tests may 

^ Gui^^ord, J. P., The difficulty of a test and its factor composition. Psychom.^ 
6 , 6 '^- 77 . 
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become measures of perceptual ability or of motor speed, and more 
difficult tests of the same kind of items may be measures of reasoning 
power of one kind or another. More attention must therefore be paid 
in the future to the appropriate level of difficulty of a test for the group 
to which it is administered when we want to be sure of its validity. 

The Diagnostic Value of Items. — ^The heart of the item-analysis 
problem is the matter of diagnostic value of items. To be diagnostic 
of any trait, an item must enable us to distinguish between individuals 
who have more or less of that trait. Those who respond in one way to 
the item must, on the whole, be different in the trait from those who 
respond in other ways. In the case of abilities, those who pass must 
have significantly higher ability of the kind we wish to measure than 
those who fail. We therefore have a prediction problem. Some 
items cut with more precision among different kinds of people; others 
show up little or no difference among them. As with total tests, we 
wish an item to predict some criterion. 

The Criterion of Internal Consistency. — In testing the validity of 
items, we recognize two kinds of criteria. One is the usual kind of 
outside criterion, which we also correlate with total test scores. The 
other consists of provisional test scores, usually total scores in the test 
of which the item is itself a part. We can set up a test that, because 
of prior knowledge, we believe can be used to measure some trait. We 
can score each item in accordance with preconceived ideas of what kinds 
of response indicate more of the trait. Taking the total score as our 
provisional criterion, we can correlate each item with the criterion in 
ways soon to be described. Every item that correlates significantly 
with this criterion may be adopted as being diagnostic. We are in this 
way to the items the well-known test of internal consistency. 

A number of cautions and restrictions should be mentioned in con- 
nection with this process. In the first place, we should be very certain 
as to what the criterion scores represent. It has too often been assumed 
that because in the end we have only items that do possess consider- 
able internal consistency or correlation with the same criterion, they are 
diagnostic of some unitary trait. This is not necessarily correct. The 
total collection of items, although centering about some hypothetical 
unitary trait like introversion-extraversion, is usually a measure simul- 
taneously of several real variables in personality. Unless a factor 
analysis or something equivalent has been made to establish the unity 
of the trait, the trait itself is probably complex. Even if it is shown that 
the items correlate with the total, there may be sub-clusters that cor- 
relate among themselves but not so much with items in other clusters. 
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One item correlates with the total score because it has in common 
with the total score validity for trait P, but another so correlates because 
of its correlation with trait Q. Nor does the fact that the items do not 
correlate with test scores outside this one or the fact that total scores 
do not correlate with one another point to the fact that each test 
measures a single variable. The route to the measurement of unitary 
variables cannot be taken by way of tests of internal consistency^ 

Another minor difficulty is that the item itself helps to determine 
the total score, and we are dealing with correlation of part with whole. 
When the test is a long one, more than SO items, this is of trivial conse- 
quence. It probably calls for some kind of correction or allowance 
when the number of items is 20 or less. 

The size of sample fiom which the item validities are determined 
must be rather large if we want stable results that can be generalized. 
If the criterion group is divided into two subgroups, upper and lower, 
there should be about 100 individuals in each group, whether the 
subgroups represent upper and lower quarters or halves of the total 
distribution of criterion scores. Smaller samples will do to indicate 
tendencies, but fluctuation of correlations between items and criterion 
from sample to sample is something to be seriously considered. 

Indices of Item Validity. — By far the most common index of validity 
for a test item, whether the criterion is for the purpose of testing 
internal consistency or whether it is some external criterion, is some 
type of correlation coefficient. The most accurate of these, and also 
one of the most laborious, is the biserial r (see page 237). In this 
case the criterion group is divided into two subgroups, those passing 
and those failing to pass the item, and on the assumption of normal 
distribution of ability to pass the item, a correlation with total criterion 
scores is computed. Since the particular individuals and the number 
of them who pass will differ from item to item, it will be necessary to 
sort them out for every item, to form a distribution, and to compute a 
mean and standard deviation. The mean and standard deviation of 
the total group will serve alike for all items. In arriving at a critical 
point or lowest acceptable biserial r, it is well to make the null 
hypothesis, compute the standard error of the biserial r when fbi = 0. 
An item that correlates with the criterion more than two standard 
errors may be regarded as having significant validity, whereas one 
correlating more than 2.6 SE^s has very significant validity, to use 
Fisher’s fiducial limits. 

^ Sietto, R F., Construction of Personality Scales by the Criterim of Internal 
Consistency. Minneapolis: Sociological Press, 1937. 
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Two other types of correlation coefficient used for the same purpose 
are the tetrachoric r (see page 240) and the phi coefficient (see page 
245). The tetrachoric r requires a very large number of cases, pref- 
erably more than 300, in order to give reasonably stable coefficients, 
and without facilitating tables the woik of computation is almost 
prohibitive.^ The phi coefficient, although not always giving values 
equivalent to Pearson f’s, has some practical --'■’-v' — Indeed, 

when the two criterion subgroups are equal in number, if we know the 
proportion of each group passing the item (or reacting to it in some 
specified manner), the formula for cj) simplifies to,^ 


^ 2Vpq 


(118) 


where pu = proportion of the upper criterion group that responds in 
some specified manner to the item. 
pi = proportion of the lower criterion group that responds in 
the same manner. 

p = proportion of the two subgroups combined that react in 
this manner and is given by the relation p = 

- p. 

An abac for the solution of the phi coefficient is given in Fig. 41. 
All one needs to know to use this abac are pu and pi. Looking for the 
ordinate and abscissa values corresponding to pu and pi for an item, 
we find that the intersection of these lines will locate <^>, which can 
be estimated to the second decimal place between curved diagonals. 
The chief objection to < 5^1 as a measure of correlation is that it is 
not always equivalent to the Pearson r. Since in any item-analysis 
problem, it is the relative validity coefficients that we want, this is 
not an important objection. Another objection is that the size of 
(l> will vary according to whether we include in the subgroups SO or 
25 per cent, or any other percentage, of the cases. So long as we stay 
with the same percentage in upper and lower subgroups, the <l> coeffi- 
cients will be comparable. It has been the writer’s experience, without 

1 See Flanagan, J. C , General considerations in the selection of test items, etc 
J. educ Psychol ,1939, 30, 674-680, where an abac is given for the graphic solution of 
Pearson r’s when the criterion subgroups are the highest and lowest 27 per cent of 
the distribution. See also Hosier, C. I., and McQuitty, J. V. Methods of item 
validation and abacs for item-test correlation, etc. Psychom.^ 1940, 5, 57-65. 

2 See Guilford, J P., The phi coefficient and chi square as indices of item validity. 
P^ychom , 1941, 6, 11-19. 
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mathematical proof for it, that when highest and lowest quarters are 
used, <!> is equivalent to the Pearson r. And when highest and lowest 
halves are used, a Pearson r may be estimated, if desired, by means 
of the methods suggested previously (see page 253). The test of the 
null hypotheses and establishment of the lowest significant ^’s can be 


p,- Proportion of the lower sub-group 




pp Proportion of the lower sub-group 


Fig. 41 — An abac for graphic estimates of the phi coefficient when one vaiiable 
has an even division of cases in two categories. If the pioportion of the upper 
criterion group passing an item is 0 65 and the proportion of the lower group passing 
it is 0 30, (j) IS found at the intersection of the horizontal line at level 0 65 and vertical 
h 'c ”1 nodtffi’- 0 30 It is midway between the lines for <^ = 0 30 and 4> = 0 40, 
:h'' ■ ' ic 1 '^ <. we are looking for is 0 35 


accomplished through the use of chi square. When the two ciiterion 
subgroups are equal in size 

^2 = ( 119 ) 

where the symbols mean the same as in formula (118). For the case 
of 1 degree of freedom, which we have in a fourfold table, a chi square 
of 3.841 is considered significant, and one of 6.63S is very significant. 
A significant phi coefficient would therefore be equal to 


3.841 

N 


( 120 ) 
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and a veiy significant phi is equal to 

From what has just been said, it is seen that chi square is another 
indicator of validity of test items. It carries with it its own test of 
significance, but in cases of fourfold tables of item-test correlation, it is 
not so convenient to compute as <j). When there are three or more 
categories of responses for an item rather than two, the chi-square 
test would also apply. 

Another index of validity sometimes used is the critical ratio. 
The difference between means of passing and failing subgroups (or of 
two groups otherwise distinguished because they have reacted differ- 
ently to an item) is divided by the standard error of the difference. The 
difference between proportions of two criterion subgroups (highest and 
lowest quarters or halves) may also be compared to its standard error. 
Critical ratios of 2.0 and sometimes 3.0 are demanded of an item that 
is to be retained. Hosier and McQuitty have prepared an abac^ 
from which the ratio may be read when we know the two proportions. 
The size of critical ratio depends upon N, the number of cases in the 
subgroups, as well as upon the difference between means or proportions. 
Accordingly, critical ratios are directly comparable for size only when 
.the number of cases in the criterion groups is constant. An advantage 
in its use is that, regardless of the number of cases in the sample, it 
carries its own indication as to significant deviation from the null 
hypothesis. 

Weighting Responses to Test Items. — Many of the problems that 
apply to the weighting of tests in a battery also apply to the weighting 
of items in a test. If we followed completely the principle of the 
multiple-regression equation, we should have to correlate the items 
with each other as well as with the criterion. The usual number of 
items in a test makes this procedure prohibitive. In predicting a 
practical criterion, the correlation of each item with the criterion should 
be as high as possible and the intercorrelations as low as possible, or 
else an item that correlates zero with the criterion must have a high 
correlation with some other item or items in order to be of value in 
predicting the criterion. 

Procedures that approximate the principles of the regression 
equation have been suggested from several sources. The most efficient 


^ Hosier and McQmtty, op ciL 
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method of this kind seems to be that described by Richardson and 
Adkins.^ The method yields a weight for each item by the application 
of the formula 


r = ' a/t ' xt' xy 

{rxu — Vm) VN 

where L = weight (so called because it is an approximation to the 
weight computed by Toops’ longer L-method). 

Ty^, = correlation between the item and the criterion 
fxt == correlation between the item and the total test score in 
which this item is a part. 

fxy = correlation between total test score and criterion. 
p = proportion that pass the item (or react to it in some speci- 
fied manner). 
q=\ - f. 

If we disregard the intercorrelations among items, or assume that 
they are approximately equal, we may apply a scoring weight that was 
introduced by the author. It is proportional to the correlation between 
item and criterion (r^t) and inversely proportional to the variance of 
the item The formula is^ 


w = 4 (123) 

pq 

where the symbols are defined as in formula (118). This formula 
yields weights ranging from 0 to 8, with a weight of 4 when the item- 
criterion correlation is zero. The formula applies particularly in the 
case where the two subgroups are equal in numbers. When they do 
not happen to be equal, to find p^. and pi for the two groups respectively 
has the effect of equalizing their importance, A standard error has 
been provided for the special case when the item-criterion correlation 
equals zero (or when IF = 4). This is the case of the null hypothesis. 
The formula is 


(TW 


2 

\^^Wpq 


(124) 


where N = number of cases in the two subgroups combined. 
p and q are as defined in the preceding equation. 

^ Richardson, M. W., and Adkins, D. C A rapid method of selecting test items 
J. educ Psychol., 1938, 29, 547-“S52. 

2 Guilford, J. P. A simple scoring weight for test items and its reliability. 
Psychom., 1941, 0, 367-374. 
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Let us apply the last two formulas to a particular item. It is the 
question, “Would you rate yourself as an impulsive individual?^’ 
from a personality inventory that attempted to score individuals 
for degree of depression. From provisional scoring, the highest and 
lowest quarters of a group of 1,000 students had been segregated, the 
former being designated as the “depressed” subgroup and the latter 
as the “ not-depressed ” subgroup. Table 82 shows the proportions 
of the two subgroups responding by saying “Yes,” “?” and “No” 
to the question. The work of solving for the weight to be assigned to 


Table 82 — The Solution of Scoring Weights for Responses to an Inventory 

Question 
(N = 500) 



Responses 

Yes 


; No 

pu 

.284 

180 

.532 Depressed Subgroup 

pi 

424 

j 140 

.436 Not-depressed Subgroup 

p 

.356 

160 

484 Both Combined 

p^ — pi 

- 140 

+ 040 

+ 096 

pq 

2293 

.1344 

2497 

w 

3.4 

43 

4 4 

Cfw 

.19 

24 

18 


each response is briefly outlined in the lower rows of Table 82. The 
three weights are 3.4, 4.3, and 4.4, for the three responses, in the order 
given. If we use only integral weights we should have to round them 
to 3, 4, and 4, respectively. Only the response “Yes” deviates far 
enough from 4 to be rounded to anything but 4. 

The standard errors for deviations from 4 (null h 3 rpothesis) for 
the various responses are given in the bottom row of Table 82. Two 
deviations are statistically significant, but in view of the fact that only 
one of the responses had a weight deviating as much as barely more 
than half a unit from 4, it would probably be of little value to keep 
this item to help predict depression. It may be diagnostic of some 
other trait that the same weighting formula would reveal. For the 
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student^s convenience, an abac for estimating integral weights on the 
basis of formula (123) is presented in Fig. 42. Its chief usefulness is 
to be found in connection with weighting responses to personality- test 
items, but it also applies to items intended to assess abilities. 

The Importance of Weighting Item Responses. — Personality tests 
in the past have generally leaned heavily upon a weighting system of 



Fig. 42. — ^An abac for the graphic determinations of scoring weights for responses 
to test items If 65 per cent of an upper criterion group ic’ - ccitain manner 
to an item and 25 per cent of a lower group rc^^oond in ' ^ . v mnei, the inter- 
section of the two lines (0 65 on the vertical scale and 0 25 on tl'e horizontal one) 
falls wi thin the band where IF — 6. The scoring weight for this i espouse to the 
item is 6. 

some kind. Typical of this statement are the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test and the Bernreuter Personality Test. There are instances 
in which weighted scoring has materially improved reliability over that 
attainable with unweighted scoring. By ^‘unweighted scoring,” 
here we mean that responses are given a value of 0 or 1 only. Tests 
of validity have generally not shown so much benefit from differential 
weighting of items. Every test constructor, in these days of machine 
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scoring, in wliicli differential weighting is bothersome, should be 
challenged to show good cause for other than the simplest system of 
weighting. It is more important to be sure that items are significantly 
correlated with criteria and to reject those not significantly correlated. 
And in order to make an adequate examination of significance, we are 
called upon to use large samples that will serve us with reliable tests of 
item significance In this way lie the selection of dependable items and 
the construction of dependable tests that can be safely and meaningfully 
applied to individuals beyond our validating sample. 

Exercises 

1 The following reliability coefficients were presented for a certain test 

Split half 96 Retest after 1 month 91 

Alternate form . . 94 Retest after 2 years. . . . .86 

Are these coefficients reasonable^ Discuss. 

2 In six tests, the following correlations were found between halves composed of 
comparable items* 43, 55, .66, 74, 86, and 94. 

a. Determine the reliability coefficient for the full-length tests 
h. Determine the index of reliability in each case 

3 In a certain test, the sum of the squared differences between scores on two 
comparable halves equaled 285 N — SO, and <r == 8 5 Find the coefficient of 
reliability for the total scores and the standard error of estimate of the obtained 
scores 

4 In a test of 55 items, the standard deviation of the total scores was 7.5. The 
sum of the variances of the items was 9.8327 Find the reliability coefficient 

5 Another test of 150 items has a standard deviation of total scores equal to 
24 4 and a mean of 94 2. Find the reliability coefficient, assuming that the items 
are approximately equal in difficulty. 

6 In four tests, the reliability coefficients were 65, .76, .87, and 94. Determine 

and in each case, assuming that — 10 0 

7. A test has (Ta, = 7 2 and m — 86 In another group, <rx is 6 0 What will 
the reliability become^ In still another group, o-x = 9 0 What will rn become? 

8. Complete the following table by performing the necessary computations. 


A 

ni 

1 5 

2 

4 

6 

10 


30 

.39 






70 



90 1 

.93 



.90 

93 

.95 



.99 
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9. For the data m the last exercise, plot on graph paper the increase in taa (on the 
ordinate) as A increases (on the abscissa) for each value of ru. Draw some general 
conclusions from the table or from the diagram 

10 Complete the following table by computing the necessary A’s , • 



11 Test X has a reliability coefficient of 92, and criterion Y (a final examination 
of the essay type) has a reliability of 65 Assuming that the validity coefficient in 
four trials had values of 35 and .48, 61 and 72, 

a Determine the probable correlations between ‘‘true” measurements in 
test and criterion 

b. Determine the genuine validity of the fallible test in each case (assuming 
a perfect criterion) 

12. In the preceding problem, assume that = 15 0 Compute cr^x and E^x for 
the four instances. 

13. Four tests have reliability coefficients and validity coefficients as follows. 


Test 

Xi 

Xs 

X 3 

X4 

fxx 

80 

80 

60 

80 

^yx 

70 

50 

50 

30 


Determine the validity in each case, assuming that each test is doubled in length. 
Do the same, assuming that each test is made five times as long 

14. Determine for the items in Data EE one or more of the indices of validity 
mentioned in this chapter Tell something about the significance of each index, 
and draw any other conclusions that suggest themselves. 
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Data EE — For 10 Test Items Are Given the Proportions op the Individuals 
IN Upper and Lower Quarters of a Criterion Group Who , 
Passed Each Item and the Number op Cases in the Two 
Subgroups Combined (iV) 


Item 

pu 

pi 

N 

1 

84 

64 

50 

2 

90 

56 

50 

3 

80 

.45 

100 

4 

75 

58 

100 

5 

.15 

21 

200 

6 : 

.45 

27 

200 

7 

.62 

52 

400 

8 

.96 ! 

90 

400 

9 

47 

40 

1000 

10 

56 

61 

1000 


IS. Give evidence of the degree of validity of the items in Data FF, Are all 
responses equally diagnostic^ Discuss 

Data FF — Proportions of Two Criterion Subgroups Who Respond in One 
OP Three Ways to Two Questionnaire Items 
(iY = 500) 

Question 1. Do you daydream frequently? 


Group 

Yes 

? 

No 

Low cycloid 

46 

09 

45 

High cycloid 

.71 

07 

22 


Question 2* Do you consider yourself less emotional than the average person, 
less easily upset ^ 


Group 

Yes 

? 

No 

Low cycloid 

55 

.04 

.41 

High cycloid . . ... 

.30 

04 

66 


FF, 


16. Determine scoring weights for the three responses to the two items in Data 
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Table — Squares and Square Roots of Numbers from 1 to 1,000** 


Number 

Square 

1 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

1 

1 

1 0000 

41 

16 81 

6 4031 

2 

4 

1 4142 

42 

17 64 

6 4807 

3 

9 

1 7321 

43 

18 49 

6 5574 

4 

16 

2 0000 

44 

19 36 

6 6332 

5 

25 

2 2361 

45 

20 25 

6 7082 

6 

36 

2 4495 

46 

21 16 

6 7823 

7 

49 

2 6458 

47 

22 09 

6 8557 

8 

64 

2 8284 

48 

23 04 

6 9282 

9 

81 

3 0000 

49 

24 01 

7 0000 

10 

100 

3 1623 

50 

25 00 

7 0711 

11 

121 

3 3166 

51 

26 01 

7 1414 

12 

144 

3 4641 

52 

27 04 

7 2111 

13 

169 

3 6056 

53 

28 09 i 

7 2801 

14 

1 96 

3 7417 

54 

29 16 1 

7 3485 

15 

2 25 

3 8730 

55 

30 25 

7 4162 

16 

2 56 

4 0000 

56 

31 36 

7 4833 

17 

2 89 

4 1231 

57 

32 49 

7 5498 

18 

3 24 

4 2426 

58 

33 64 

7 6158 

^19 

3 61 

4.3589 

59 

34 81 

7 6811 

20 

4 00 

4 4721 

60 ; 

36 00 

7 7460 

21 

4 41 

4 5826 

61 

37 21 

7 8102 

22 

4 84 

4 6904 

62 

38 44 

7 8740 

23 

5 29 

4 7958 

63 

39 69 

7 9373 

24 

5 76 

4 8990 

64 

40 96 

8 0000 

25 

6 25 

5 0000 

65 

42 25 

8 0623 

26 

6 76 

5 0990 

66 

43 56 

8 1240 

27 

7 29 

5 1962 

67 

44 89 

8 1854 

28 

7 84 

5 2915 

68 

46 24 

8 2462 

29 ; 

8 41 1 

5 3852 

69 

47 61 

! 8 3066 

30 

9 00 

5 4772 

70 

49 00 

8 3666 

31 

9 61 

5 5678 

71 

50 41 

8 4261 

32 

10 24 

5 6569 

72 

51 84 

8 4853 

33 

10 89 

5 7446 

73 

53 29 

8 5440 

34 

11 56 

5.8310 

74 

54 76 

8 6023 

35 

12 25 

5 9161 

75 

56 25 

8 6603 

36 

12 96 

6 0000 

76 

57 76 

8 7178 

37 

13 69 

6.0828 

77 

59 29 

8 7750 

38 

14 44 

6 1644 

78 

60 84 

8 8318 

39 

15 21 

6 2450 

79 

62 41 

8 8882 

40 

16 00 

6 3246 

80 

64 00 

8 9443 


"*■ From Sorenson, Statistics for students of psycliology and education. 

105 
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Table A. — Squares and Square Roots of Numbers from 1 to 1,000.*— 

{ConUmied) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

81 

65 61 

9 0000 

121 

1 46 41 

11 0000 

82 

67 24 

9 0554 

122 

1 48 84 

11 0454 

83 

68 89 

9 1104 

123 

1 51 29 

11 0905 

84 

70 56 

9 1652 

124 

1 S3 76 

11 1355 

85 

72 25 

9 2195 

125 

1 56 25 

11 1803 

86 

73 96 

9 2736 

126 

1 58 76 

11 2250 

87 

75 69 

9 3274 

127 

161 29 

11 2694 

88 

77 44 

9 3808 

128 

1 63 84 

11 3137 

89 

79 21 

9 4340 

129 

j 1 66 41 

11 3578 

90 

81 00 

9 4868 

130 

1 69 00 

11 4018 

91 

82 81 

9 5394 

131 

1 71 61 

11.4455 

92 

84 64 

9 5917 

132 

1 74 24 

11 4891 

93 

86 49 

9 6437 

133 

1 76 89 

11 5326 

94 

88 36 

9 6954 

134 

1 79 56 

11 5758 

95 

90 25 

9 7468 

135 

1 82 25 

11 6190 

96 

92 16 

9 7980 

136 

1 84 96 

11 6619 

97 

94 09 

9 8489 

137 

1 87 69 

11 7047 

98 

96 04 

9 8995 

138 

1 90 44 

11 7i73 

99 

98 01 

9 9499 

139 

1 93 21 

11 78^8 

100 

1 00 00 

10 0000 

140 

1 96 00 

11 8322 

101 

1 02 01 

10 0499 

141 

1 98 81 

11 8743 

102 

104 04 

10 0995 

142 

2 01 64 

11 9164 

103 

1 06 09 

10 1489 

143 

2 04 49 

11.9583 

104 

108 16 

10 1980 

144 

2 07 36 

12 0000 

105 

1 10 25 

10 2470 

145 

2 10 25 

12 0416 

106 

1 12 36 

10 2956 

146 

2 13 16 

12 0830 

107 

1 14 49 

10 3441 

147 

2 16 09 

12 1244 

108 

116 64 

10 3923 

148 

2 19 04 

12 1655 

109 

1 18 81 

10 4403 

149 

2 22 01 

12 2066 

110 

1 2100 

10 4881 

150 

2 25 00 

12 2474 

111 

1 23 21 

10 5357 

151 

2 28 01 

12 2882 

112 

1 25 44 

10 5830 

152 

2 3104 

12 3288 

113 

1 27 69 

10 6301 

153 

2 34 09 

12 3693 

114 

1 29 96 

10 6771 

154 

2 37 16 

12 4097 

115 

1 32 25 

10 7238 

155 

2 40 25 

12.4499 

116 

1 34 56 

10 7703 

156 

2 43 36 

12 4900 

117 

1 36 89 

10.8167 

157 

2 46 49 

12.5300 

118 

1 39 24 

10 8628 

158 

2 49 64 

12 5698 

119 

141 61 

10 9087 

159 

2 52 81 

12 6095 

120 

144 00 

10 9545 

160 

2 56 00 

12.6491 


* From Sorenson. Statistics for students of psychology and education. 
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TmLE A.— Squares and Square Roots oe Numbers from 1 to 1,000 

{ConUmied) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

161 

2 59 21 

12 6886 

201 

4 04 01 

14 1774 

162 

2 62 44 

12 7279 

202 

4 08 04 

14 2127 

163 

2 65 69 

12 7671 

203 

4 12 09 

14 2478 

164 

2 68 96 

12 8062 

1 204 

4 1616 

14 2829 

165 

2 72 25 

12 8452 

205 

4 20 25 

14 3178 

166 

2 75 56 

12 8841 

206 

4 24 36 

14 3527 

167 

2 78 89 

12 9228 

207 

4 28 49 

14 3875 

168 

2 82 24 

12 9615 

208 

4 32 64 

14 4222 

169 

2 85 61 

13 0000 

209 

4 36 81 

14 4568 

170 

2 89 00 

13 0384 

210 

4 41 00 

14 4914 

171 

2 92 41 

13 0767 

211 

4 45 21 

14 5258 

172 

2 95 84 

13 1149 

212 

4 49 44 

14 5602 

173 

2 99 29 

13 1529 

213 

4 53 69 

14 5945 

174 

3 02 76 

13 1909 

214 

4 57 96 

14 6287 

175 

3 06 25 

13 2288 

215 

4 62 25 

14 6629 

176 

3 09 76 

13 2665 

216 

4 66 56 

14 6969 

177 

3 13 29 

13 3041 

217 

4 70 89 1 

14 7309 

.178 

3 16 84 

13 3417 

218 

4 75 24 

14 7648 

179 

3 20 41 

13 3791 

219 

4 79 61 

14 7986 

180 

3 24 00 

13 4164 

220 

4 84 00 

14 8324 

181 

3 27 61 1 

13 4536 

221 

4 88 41 

14 8661 

182 

3 31 24 

13 4907 

222 

4 92 84 

14 8997 

183 

3 34 89 

13 5277 

223 

4 97 29 

14 9332 

184 

3 38 56 

13 5647 

224 1 

5 01 76 

14 9666 

185 

3 42 25 

13 6015 

225 

5 06 25 

15 0000 

186 

3 45 96 

13 6382 

226 

5 10 76 

15 0333 

187 

3 49 69 

13.6748 

227 

5 15 29 

15 0665 

188 

3 53 44 

13 7113 

228 

5 19 84 

15 0997 

o^ 

oo 

3 57 21 

13 7477 

229 

5 24 41 

15 1327 

190 

3 6100 

13 7840 

230 

5 29 00 

15 1658 

191 

3 64 81 

13 8203 

231 

5 33 61 

15 1987 

192 

3 68 64 

13 8564 

232 

5 38 24 

15 2315 

193 

3 72 49 

13 8924 

233 

5 42 89 

15 2643 

194 

3 76 36 

13 9284 

234 

5 47 56 

15 2971 

195 

3 80 25 

13 9642 

235 

5 52 25 

15 3297 

196 

3 84 16 

14 0000 

236 

5 56 96 

15 3623 

197 

3 88 09 

14 0357 

237 

5 61 69 

15 3948 

198 

3 92 04 

14 0712 

238 

5 66 44 

15 4272 

199 

3 96 01 

14 1067 

239 

5 71 21 

15 4596 

200 

4 00 00 

14 1421 

240 

5 7600 

IS 4919 
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Table A. — Squares and Square Roots of Numbers from 1 to 1,000. 

{Continued) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

241 

5 80 81 

15 5242 

281 

7 89 61 

16 7631 

242 

5 85 64 

IS 5563 

282 

7 95 24 

16 7929 

243 

5 90 49 

IS 5885 

283 

8 00 89 

16 8226 

244 

5 95 36 

15 6205 

284 

8 06 56 

16 8523 

245 

6 00 25 

15 6525 

285 

812 25 

16.8819 

246 

6 05 16 

15 6844 

286 

8 17 96 

16 9115 

247 

610 09 

15 7162 

287 

8 23 69 

16 9411 

248 

615 04 

15 7480 

288 

8 29 44 

16 9706 

249 

6 20 01 

15 7797 

289 

8 35 21 

17 0000 

250 

6 25 00 

15 8114 

290 

8 4100 

17 0294 

251 

6 30 01 

15 8430 

291 

8 46 81 

17 0587 

2S2 

6 35 04 

IS 8745 

292 

8 52 64 

17 0880 

2S3 

6 40 09 

15 9060 

293 

8 58 49 

17 1172 

254 

6 45 16 

15 9374 

294 

8 64 36 

17 1464 

255 

6 50 25 

IS 9687 

295 

8 70 25 

17 1756 

256 

6 55 36 

16 0000 

296 

8 76 16 

17 2047 

257 

6 60 49 

16 0312 

297 

8 82 09 

17.2337 

258 

6 65 64 

16 0624 

298 

8 88 04 

17 26.27 

259 

6 70 81 

16 0935 

299 ’ 

8 94 01 

17.2916 

260 1 

6 76 00 

16.1245 

300 

9 00 00 

17 3205 

261 

6 81 21 

16 1555 

301 

9 06 01 

17 3494 

262 

6 86 44 

16 1864 

302 

9 12 04 i 

17 3781 

263 

6 91 69 

16 2173 

303 

9 18 09 

17 4069 

264 

6 96 96 

16 2481 

304 

9 24 16 

17 4356 

265 

7 02 25 

16 2788 

305 

9 30 25 

17 4642 

266 

7 07 56 

16 3095 

306 

9 36 36 

17 4929 

267 

7 12 89 

16 3401 

307 

9 42 49 

17 5214 

268 

7 18 24 

16.3707 

308 

9 48 64 

17 5499 

269 

7 23 61 

16 4012 

309 

9 54 81 

17 5784 

270 

7 29 00 

16 4317 

310 

9 6100 

17.6068 

271 

7 34 41 

16 4621 

311 

9 67 21 

17 6352 

272 

7 39 84 

16 4924 

312 

9 73 44 

17 6635 

273 

7 45 29 

16.5227 

313 

9 79 69 

17 6918 

274 

7 50 76 

16 5529 

314 

9 85 96 

17.7200 

275 

7 56 25 

16.5831 

315 

9 92 25 

17 7482 

276 

7 61 76 

16 6132 

316 

9 98 56 

17 7764 

277 

7 67 29 

16 6433 

317 

1004 89 

17.8045 

278 

7 72 84 

16 6733 

318 

10 11 24 

17.8326 

279 

7 78 41 

16 7033 

319 

10 17 61 

17 8606 

280 

7 84 00 

16.7332 

320 

10 24 00 

17.8885 
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Table A. — Squares and Square Roots or Numbers from 1 to 1,000.*— ~ 

{Coniinued) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

321 

10 30 41 

17 9165 

361 

13 03 21 

19 0000 

322 

10 36 84 

17 9444 

362 

13 10 44 

19 0263 

323 

10 43 29 

17 9722 

363 

13 17 69 

19 0526 

324 

10 49 76 

18 0000 

364 

13 24 96 

19 0788 

325 

10 56 25 

18 0278 

365 

13 32 25 

19 1050 

326 

10 62 76 

18 0555 

366 

13 39 56 

19 1311 

327 

10 69 29 

18 0831 

367 

13 46 89 

19 1572 

328 

10 75 84 

18 1108 

368 

13 54 24 

19 1833 

329 

10 82 41 

18 1384 

369 

13 61 61 

19 2094 

330 

10 89 00 

18 1659 

370 

13 69 00 

19 2354 

331 

10 95 61 

18 1934 

371 

13 76 41 

19 2614 

332 

11 02 24 

18 2209 

372 

13 83 84 

19 2873 

333 

11 08 89 

18 2483 

373 

13 91 29 

19 3132 

334 

11 15 56 

18 2757 

374 

13 98 76 

19 3391 

335 

11 22 25 

18 3030 

375 

14 06 25 

19 3649 

336 i 

11 28 96 

18.3303 

376 

14 13 76 1 

19 3907 

337 I 

11 35 69 

18 3576 

377 

14 21 29 

19 4165 

\ 

1142 44 

18 3848 

378 

14 28 84 

19 4422 

339 ’ 

1149 21 

18 4120 

379 

14 36 41 

19 4679 

340 1 

11 56 00 

18 4391 

380 

14 44 00 

19 4936 

341 

11 62 81 

18.4662 

381 

14 5161 

19 5192 

342 ^ 

1169 64 

18 4932 

382 

14 59 24 

19 5448 

343 i 

11 76 49 

18 5203 

383 

14 66 89 

19 5704 

344 1 

11 83 36 

18 5472 

384 

14 74 56 

19 5959 

345 1 

1190 25 

18 5742 

385 

14 82 25 

19 6214 

346 1 

11 97 16 

18 6011 

386 

14 89 96 

19 6469 

347 1 

12 04 09 

18 6279 

387 

14 97 69 

19 6723 

348 

12 11 04 

18 6548 

388 

15 05 44 

19 6977 

349 : 

1218 01 

18 6815 

389 

15 13 21 

19 7231 

350 1 

12 25 00 

18 7083 

390 

15 2100 

19 7484 

351 

12 32 01 

18 7350 

391 

15 28 81 

19 7737 

352 

12 39 04 

18 7617 

392 

15 36 64 

19 7990 

353 

12 46 09 

18 7883 

393 

15 44 49 

19 8242 

354 

12 53 16 

18 8149 

394 

15 52 36 

19 8494 

355 

12 60 25 

18 8414 

395 

15 60 25 

19 8746 

356 

12 67 36 

18 8680 

396 

IS 68 16 

19.8997 

357 

12 74 49 

18.8944 

397 

15 76 09 

19 9249 

358 

12 81 64 

18 9209 

398 

IS 84 04 

19 9499 

359 

12 88 81 

18 9473 

399 

IS 92 01 

19 9750 

360 

12 96 00 

18.9737 

400 

16 00 00 

20 0000 
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Table A— Squares and Square Roots oe Numbers erom 1 to i,CX)0 

{Conttnued) 


Number Square 

401 16 08 01 

402 16 16 04 

403 16 24 09 

404 16 32 16 

405 16 40 25 

406 16 48 36 

407 16 56 49 

408 16 64 64 

409 16 72 81 

410 16 81 00 

411 16 89 21 

412 16 97 44 

413 17 05 69 

414 17 13 96 

415 17 22 25 

416 17 30 56 

417 17 38 89 

418 17 47 24 

419 17 55 61 

420 17 64 00 

421 17 72 41 

422 17 80 84 

423 17 89 29 

424 17 97 76 

425 18 06 25 

426 18 14 76 

427 18 23 29 

428 18 31 84 

429 18 40 41 

430 18 49 00 

431 18 57 61 

432 18 66 24 

433 18 74 89 

434 18 83 56 

435 18 92 25 

436 19 00 96 

437 19 09 69 

438 19 18 44 

439 19 27 21 

440 19 36 00 


Square root Number 

20 0250 441 
20 0499 442 
20 0749 443 
20 0998 444 
20 1246 445 
20 1494 446 
20 1742 447 
20 1990 448 
20 2237 449 
20 2485 450 

20 2731 451 
20 2978 452 
20 3224 453 
20 3470 454 
20 3715 455 
20 3961 456 
20 4206 457 
20 4450 458 
20.4695 459 
20 4939 460 

20 5183 461 
20 5426 462 
20.5670 463 
20 5913 464 
20 6155 465 
20 6398 466 
20 6640 467 
20.6882 468 
20 7123 469 
20 7364 470 

20 7605 471 
20.7846 472 
20 8087 473 
20 8327 474 
20 8567 475 
20 8806 476 
20,9045 477 
20.9284 478 
20.9523 479 
20 9762 480 


Square 

Square root 

19 

44 

81 

21 

0000 

19 

53 

64 

21 

0238 

19 

62 

49 

21 

0476 

19 

71 

36 

21 

0713 

19 

80 

25 

21 

0950 

19 

89 

16 

21 

1187 

19 

98 

09 

21 

1424 

20 

07 

04 

21 

1660 

20 

16 

01 

21 

1896 

20 

25 

00 

21 

2132 

20 

34 

01 

21 

2368 

20 

43 

04 

21 

2603 

20 

52 

09 

21 

2838 

20 

61 

16 

21 

3073 

20 

70 

25 

21 

3307 

20 

79 

36 

21 

3542 

20 

88 

49 

21 

3776 

20 

97 

64 

i 2um9. 

21 

06 

81 

21 

4243 

21 

16 

00 

21 

4476 

21 

25 

21 

21 

4709 

21 

34 

44 

21 

4942 

21 

43 

69 ! 

21 

5174 

21 

52 

96 

21 

5407 

21 

62 

25 

21, 

.5639 

21 

71 

56 

21 

5870 

21 

80 

89 

21 

6102 

21 

90 

24 

21 

.6333 

21 

99 

61 

21 

6564 

22 

09 

00 

21 

.6795 

22 

18 

41 

21 

7025 

22 

27 

84 

21 

.7256 

22 

37 

29 

21 

7486 

22 

46 

76 

21 

7715 

22 

56 

25 

21 

7945 

22 

65 

76 

21 

8174 

22 

75 

29 

21 

oo 

22 

84 

84 

21 

8632 

22 

94 

41 

21 

8861 

23 

04 

00 

21 

9089 
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Table A. — Squares and Square Roots of Numbers from 1 to 1,000.*— 

{Continued) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

481 

23 13 61 

21 9317 

521 

27 14 41 

22 8254 

482 

23 23 24 

21 9545 

522 

27 24 84 

22 8473 

483 

23 32 89 

21 9773 

523 

27 35 29 

22 8692 

484 

23 42 56 

22 0000 

524 

27 45 76 

22 8910 

485 

23 S2 25 

22 0227 

525 

27 25 

22 9129 

486 

23 61 96 

22 0454 

526 

27 66 76 

22 9347 

487 

23 71 69 

22 0681 

527 

27 77 29 

22 9565 

488 

23 81 44 

22 0907 

528 

27 87 84 

22 9783 

489 

23 91 21 

22 1133 

529 

27 98 41 

23 0000 

490 

24 01 00 

22 1359 

530 

28 09 00 

23 0217 

491 

24 10 81 

22 1585 

531 

28 19 61 

23 0434 

492 

24 20 64 

22 1811 

532 

28 30 24 

23 0651 

493 

24 30 49 

22 2036 

533 

28 40 89 

23 0868 

494 

24 40 36 

22 2261 

534 

28 51 56 

23 1084 

495 

24 SO 25 

22 2486 

535 

28 62 25 

23 1301 

496 

24 60 16 

22 2711 

536 

28 72 96 

23 1517 

497 

24 70 09 

22 2935 

537 

28 83 69 

23 1733 


24 80 04 

22 3159 

538 

28 94 44 

23 1948 

499 

24 90 01 

22 3383 

539 

29 05 21 

23 2164 

500 

25 00 00 ; 

22 3607 

540 

29 16 00 

23 2379 

501 

25 10 01 

22 3830 

541 

29 26 81 

23 2594 

502 

25 20 04 

22 4054 

542 

29 37 64 

23 2809 

503 

25 30 09 : 

22 4277 

543 

29 48 49 

23 3024 

504 

25 40 16 

22 4499 

544 

29 59 36 

23 3238 

505 

25 50 25 

22 4722 

545 

29 70 25 

23 3452 

506 

25 60 36 

22 4944 

546 

29 81 16 

23 3666 

507 

25 70 49 

22 5167 

547 

29 92 09 

23 3880 

508 

25 80 64 

22 5389 

548 

30 03 04 

23 4094 

509 

25 90 81 i 

22 5610 

549 

30 14 01 

23 4307 

510 

26 0100 1 

22.5832 

550 

30 25 00 

23 4521 

511 

261121 

22 6053 

551 

30 36 01 

23.4734 

512 

26 21 44 

22 6274 

552 

30 47 04 

23 4947 

513 

26 31 69 

22 6495 

553 

30 58 09 

23.5160 

514 

26 41 96 

22 6716 

554 

30 69 16 

23 5372 

515 

26 52 25 

22 6936 

555 

30 80 25 

23 5584 

516 

26 62 56 

22 7156 

556 

30 91 36 

23 5797 

517 

26 72 89 1 

22 7376 

557 

31 02 49 

23 6008 

518 

26 83 24 

22 7596 

558 

3113 64 

23 6220 

519 

26 93 61 

22 7816 

559 

31 24 81 

23 6432 

520 

270400 : 

22 8035 

560 

31 36 00 

23.6643 
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Table A. — Squares am> Square Roots or Numbers from 1 to 1,000 *— 

{Continued) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

561 

31 47 21 

23 6854 

601 

36 12 01 

24 5153 

562 

31 58 44 

23 7065 

602 

36 24 04 

24 5357 

563 

31 69 69 

23 7276 

603 

36 36 09 

24 5561 

564 

31 80 96 

23 7487 

604 

1 36 48 16 

24 5764 

565 

31 25 

23 7697 

605 

36 60 25 

24 5967 

566 

32 03 56 

23 7908 

606 

36 72 36 

24 6171 

567 

32 14 89 

23 8118 

607 

36 84 49 

24 6374 

568 

32 26 24 

23 8328 

608 

36 96 64 

24 6577 

569 

32 37 61 

23 8537 

609 

37 08 81 

24 6779 

570 

32 49 00 

23 8747 

610 

37 21 00 

24 6982 

571 

32 60 41 

23 8956 

611 

37 33 21 

24.7184 

572 

32 71 84 

23 9165 

612 

37 45 44 

24.7385 

573 

32 83 29 

23 9374 

613 

37 57 69 

24 7588 

574 

32 94 76 

23 9583 

614 

37 69 96 

24 7790 

575 

33 06 25 

23 9792 

615 

37 82 25 

24 7992 

576 

33 17 76 

24 0000 

616 

37 94 56 

24 8193 

577 

33 29 29 

24 0208 

617 

38 06 89 

24 8395 

578 

33 40 84 

24 0416 

618 

38 19 24 

24^ 

579 

33 52 41 

24 0624 

619 

38 31 61 

24 8797 

580 

33 64 00 

24 0832 

620 

38 44 00 

24 8998 

581 ' 

33 75 61 

24 1039 

621 

38 56 41 

24.9199 

582 

33 87 24 

24 1247 

622 

38 68 84 

24 9399 

583 

33 98 89 

24 1454 

623 

38 81 29 

24 9600 

584 

34 10 56 

24 1661 

624 

38 93 76 

24 9800 

585 

34 22 25 

24 1868 

625 

39 06 25 

25 0000 

586 

34 33 96 

24 2074 

626 

39 18 76 

25 0200 

587 

34 45 69 

24 2281 

627 

39 31 29 

25.0400 

588 

34 57 44 

24 2487 

628 

39 43 84 

25 0599 

589 

34 69 21 

24 2693 

629 

39 56 41 

25 0799 

590 

34 81 00 

24.2899 

630 

39 69 00 

25.0998 

591 

34 92 81 

24 3105 

631 

39 81 61 

25.1197 

592 

35 04 64 

24 3311 

632 

39 94 24 

25.1396 

593 

35 16 49 

24 3516 

633 

40 06 89 

25 1595 

594 

35 28 36 

24 3721 

634 

40 19 56 

25 1794 

595 

35 40 25 

24 3926 

635 

40 32 25 

25.1992 

596 

35 52 16 

24.4131 

636 

40 44 96 

25 2190 

597 

35 64 09 

24 4336 

637 

40 57 69 

25 2389 

598 

35 76 04 

24 4540 

638 

40 70 44 

25 2587 

599 

35 88 01 

24 4745 

639 

40 83 21 : 

25.2784 

600 

36 00 00 

24 4949 

640 

40 9600 

25 2982 
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Table A — Squares and Square Roots of Numbers from 1 to 1,000.*— 
, (Continued) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

641 

41 08 81 

25 3180 

681 

46 37 61 

26 0960 

642 

41 21 64 

25 3377 

682 

46 51 24 

26 1151 

643 

41 34 49 

25.3574 

683 

46 64 89 

26 1343 

644 

41 47 36 

25 3772 

684 

46 78 S6 

26 1534 

64S 

41 60 25 

25 3969 

685 

46 92 25 

26 1725 

646 

41 73 16 

2S 4165 

686 

47 05 96 

26 1916 

647 

41 86 09 

25 4362 

687 

47 19 69 

26 2107 

648 

41 99 04 

25,4558 

688 

47 33 44 

26 2298 

649 

42 12 01 

25 4755 

689 

47 47 21 

26 2488 

650 

42 25 00 

25.4951 

690 

47 61 00 

26 2679 

651 

42 38 01 

25 5147 

691 

47 74 81 

26 2869 

652 

42 51 04 

25 5343 

692 

47 88 64 

26 3059 

653 

42 64 09 

25 5539 

693 

48 02 49 

26 3249 

654 

42 77 16 

25 5734 

694 

48 16 36 

26 3439 

655 

42 90 25 1 

25 5930 

695 

48 30 25 

26 3629 

656 

43 03 36 i 

25 6125 

696 

48 44 16 

26 3818 

657 

43 16 49 

25 6320 

697 

48 58 09 

26 4008 

658 

43 29 64 

25 6515 

698 

48 72 04 

26 4197 

659 

43 42 81 

25 6710 

699 

48 86 01 

26 4386 

660 

43 56 00 

25 6905 

700 

49 00 00 

26 4575 

661 

43 69 21 

25 7099 

701 

49 14 01 

26 4764 

662 

43 82 44 

25 7294 

702 

49 28 04 

26 4953 

663 

43 95 69 

25 7488 

703 

49 42 09 

s 26 5141 

664 

44 08 96 

25.7682 

704 

49 56 16 

26 5330 

665 

44 22 25 

25 7876 

705 

49 70 25 

26 5518 

666 

44 35 56 

25 8070 

706 

49 84 36 

1 26 5707 

667 

44 48 89 

25 8263 

707 

49 98 49 

26,5895 

668 

44 62 24 

25 8457 

708 

50 12 64 

26.6083 

669 

44 75 61 

25 8650 

709 

50 26 81 

26 6271 

670 

44 89 00 

25.8844 

710 

50 41 00 

26.6458 

671 

45 02 41 

25 9037 

711 

50 55 21 

26 6646 

672 

45 15 84 

25 9230 

712 

50 69 44 

26 6833 

673 

45 29 29 

25 9422 

713 

50 83 69 

26 7021 

674 

45 42 76 

25 9615 

714 

50 97 96 

26 7208 

675 

45 56 25 

25 9808 

715 

51 12 25 

26 7395 

676 1 

45 69 76 

26.0000 

716 

51 26 56 

26 7582 

677 1 

45 83 29 

26 0192 

717 

51 40 89 

26 7769 

678 i 

45 96 84 

26 0384 

718 

51 55 24 

26.7955 

679 

46 10 41 

26.0576 

719 

51 69 61 

26 8142 

680 

46 24 00 

26 0768 

720 

51 84 00 

26.8328 
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Table A —Squares and Square Roots of Numbers from 1 to 1,000 

(Conknued) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

721 

51 98 41 

26 8514 

761 

57 91 21 

27 5862 

722 

52 12 84 

26 8701 

762 

58 06 44 

27 6043 

723 

52 27 29 

26 8887 

763 

58 21 69 

27 6225 

724 

52 41 76 

26 9072 

764 

58 36 96 

27 6405 

725 

52 56 25 

26 9258 

765 

58 52 25 

27 6586 

726 

52 70 76 

26 9444 

766 

58 67 56 

27 6767 

727 

52 85 29 

26 9629 

767 

58 82 89 

27 6948 

728 

52 99 84 

26 9815 

768 

58 98 24 

27 7128 

729 

53 14 41 

27 0000 

769 

59 13 61 

27 7308 

730 

S3 29 00 

27 0185 

770 

59 29 00 

27 7489 

731 

53 43 61 

27 0370 

771 

59 44 41 

27 7669 

732 

S3 58 24 

27 0555 

772 

59 59 84 

27 7849 

733 

53 72 89 

27 0740 

773 

59 75 29 

27 8029 

734 

53 87 56 

27 0924 

774 

59 90 76 

27 8209 

735 

54 02 25 

27 1109 

775 

60 06 25 

27 8388 

736 

54 16 96 

27 1293 

776 

60 21 76 

27 8568 

737 

54 31 69 

27 1477 

777 

60 37 29 

27 8747 

738 

54 46 44 

27 1662 

778 

60 52 84 

1 27 89^ 

739 

54 61 27 

27 1846 

779 

60 68 41 

27 9106 

740 

54 76 00 

27 2029 

780 

60 84 00 

27 9285 

741 

54 90 81 

27 2213 

781 

60 99 61 

27 9464 

742 

55 05 64 

27 2397 

782 

61 15 24 

27 9643 

743 

55 20 49 

27 2580 

783 

61 30 89 

27 9821 

744 

55 35 -36 

27 2764 

784 

61 46 56 

28 0000 

745 

55 50 25 

27 2947 

785 

61 62 25 

28 0179 

746 

55 65 16 

27 3130 

786 

61 77 96 

28 0357 

747 

55 80 09 

27 3313 

787 

61 93 69 

28 0535 

748 

55 95 04 

27 3496 

788 

62 09 44 

28 0713 

749 

56 10 01 

27 3679 

789 

62 25 21 

28 0891 

750 

56 25 00 

27 3861 

790 

62 41 00 

28 1069 

751 

56 40 01 

27 4044 

791 

62 56 81 

28 1247 

752 

56 55 04 

27 4226 

792 

62 72 64 

28 1425 

753 

56 70 09 

27 4408 

793 

62 88 49 

28 1603 

754 

56 85 16 

27 4591 

794 

63 04 36 

28 1780 

755 

57 00 25 

27 4773 

795 

63 20 25 

28 1957 

756 

57 15 36 

27 4955 

796 

63 36 16 

28 2135 

757 

57 30 49 

27 5136 

797 

63 52 09 

28.2312 

758 

57 45 64 

27 5318 

798 

63 68 04 

28 2489 

759 

57 60 81 

27 5500 

799 

63 84 01 

28 2666 

760 

57 76 00 

27 5681 

800 

64 00 00 

28.2843 


From Sorenson. Staiistms for students of psvcholcgv and education. 
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Table A — Squares and Square Roots or Numbers from 1 to 1,000 
* {Continued) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

801 

64 16 01 

28.3019 

841 

70 72 81 

29 0000 

802 

64 32 04 

28 3196 

842 

70 89 64 

29 0172 

803 

64 48 09 

28 3373 

843 

71 06 49 

29 0345 

804 

64 6416 

28 3049 

844 

71 23 36 

29 0517 

805 

64 80 2S 

28 3725 

845 

71 40 25 

29 0689 

806 

64 96 36 

28 3901 

846 

71 57 16 

29 0861 

807 

65 12 49 

28 4077 

847 

71 74 09 

29 1033 

808 

65 28 64 

28 4253 

848 

71 91 04 

29 1204 

809 

65 44 81 

28 4429 

849 

72 08 01 

29 1376 

810 

65 61 00 

28 4605 

850 

72 25 00 

29.1548 

811 

65 77 21 

28 4781 

851 

72 42 01 

29 1719 

812 

65 93 44 

28 4956 

852 

72 59 04 

29 1890 

813 

66 09 69 

28 5132 

853 

72 76 09 

29 2062 

814 

66 25 96 

28 5307 

854 

72 93 16 

29 2233 

815 

66 42 25 

28.5482 

855 

73 10 25 

29 2404 

816 

66 58 56 

28 5657 

856 

73 27 36 

29 2575 

817 

66 74 89 

28 5832 

857 

73 44 49 

29 2746 

'818 

66 91 24 

28 6007 

858 

73 61 64 

29 2916 

819 

67 07 61 

28 6082 

859 

73 78 81 

29 3087 

820 

67 24 00 

28 6356 

860 

73 96 00 

29 3258 

821 

67 40 41 

28 6531 

861 

74 13 21 

29 3428 

822 

67 56 84 

28 6705 

862 

74 30 44 

29 3598 

823 

67 73 29 

28 6880 

863 

74 47 69 

29 3769 

824 

67 89 76 

28 7054 

864 

74 64 96 

29 3939 

825 

68 06 25 

28 7228 

865 

74 82 25 

29 4109 

826 

68 22 76 

28 7402 

866 

74 99 56 

29 4279 

827 

68 39 29 

28 7576 

867 

75 16 89 

29 4449 

828 

68 55 84 

28 7750 

868 i 

75 34 24 

29 4618 

829 

68 72 41 

28.7924 

869 i 

75 51 61 

29 4788 

830 

68 89 00 

28 8097 

870 

75 69 00 

29 4958 

831 

69 05 61 

28 8271 

871 

75 86 41 

29 5127 

832* 

69 22 24 

28 8444 

872 

76 03 84 

29 5296 

833 

69 38 89 

28 8617 

873 

76 21 29 

29 5466 

834 

69 55 56 

28 8791 . 

874 

76 38 76 

29 5635 

835 

69 72 25 

28 8964 

875 

76 56 25 

29 5804 

836 

69 88 96 

28 9137 

876 

76 73 76 

29 5973 

837 

70 05 69 

28 9310 

877 

76 91 29 

29 6142 

838 

70 22 44 

28 9482 

878 

77 08 84 

29 6311 

839 

70 39 21 

28 9655 

879 

77 26 41 

29 6479 

840 

70 56 00 

28 9828 

880 

77 44 00 

29 6648 


* From Sorenson. Statistics for students of psychology and education. 
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Table A — Squares and Square Roots of Numbers from 1 to 1,000 * — 

{Continued) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

881 

77 61 61 

29 6816 

921 

84 82 41 

30 3480 

882 

77 79 24 

29 6985 

922 

85 00 84 

30 3645 

883 

77 96 89 

29 7153 

923 

85 19 29 

30 3809 

884 

78 14 56 

29 7321 

924 

85 37 76 

30 3974 

885 

78 32 25 

29 7489 

925 

85 56 25 

30 4138 

886 

78 49 96 

29 7658 

926 

85 74 76 

30 4302 

887 

78 67 69 

29 7825 

927 

85 93 29 

30 4467 

888 

78 85 44 

29 7993 

928 

86 11 84 

30 4631 

889 

79 03 21 

29 8161 

929 

86 30 41 

30 4795 

890 

79 21 00 

29 8329 

930 

86 49 00 

30 4959 

891 

79 38 81 

29 8496 

931 

86 67 61 

30 5123 

892 

79 56 64 

29 8664 

932 

86 86 24 

30 5287 

893 

79 74 49 

29 8831 

933 

87 04 89 

30 5450 

894 

79 92 36 

29 8998 

934 

87 23 56 

30 5614 

895 

80 10 25 

29.9166 

935 

87 42 25 

30 5778 

896 

80 28 16 

29 9333 

936 

87 60 96 

30 5941 

897 

80 46 09 

29 9500 

937 

87 79 69 

30 

898 

80 64 04 

29 9666 

938 

87 98 44 

30 6268 

899 

80 82 01 

29 9833 

939 

88 17 21 

30 6431 

900 

8100 00 

30.0000 

940 

88 36 00 1 

30 6594 

- 901 

81 18 01 

30 0167 

941 

88 54 81 

30 6757 

902 

81 36 04 

30 0333 

942 

88 73 64 

30 6920 

903 

81 54 09 

30 0500 

943 ! 

88 92 49 

30 7083 

904 

8172 16 

30.0666 

944 

89 1136 

30 7246 

905 

81 90 25 

30 0832 

945 

89 30 25 

30 7409 

906 

82 08 36 

30.0998 1 

946 

89 49 16 

30 7571 

907 

82 26 49 

30 1164 

947 

89 68 09 

30 7734 

908 

82 44 64 

30 1330 

948 

89 87 04 

30 7896 

909 

82 62 81 

30 1496 

949 

90 06 01 

30 8058 

910 

82 81 00 

30 1662 

950 

90 25 00 

30 8221 

911 

82 99 21 

30.1828 

951 

9044 01 

30 8383 

912 

83 17 44 

30 1993 

952 

90 63 04 

30 8545 

913 

83 35 69 

30 2159 

953 

90 82 09 

30 8707 

914 

83 53 96 

30 2324 

954 

91 01 16 

30 8869 

915 

83 72 25 

30 2490 

955 

91 20 25 

30 9031 

916 

83 90 56 

30 2655 

956 

91 39 36 

30.9192 

917 

84 08 89 

30.2820 

957 

91 58 49 

30.9354 

918 

84 27 24 

30 2985 

958 

91 77 64 

30 9516 

919 

84 45 61 

30 3150 

959 

91 96 81 

30 9677 

920 

84 64 00 

30.3315 

960 

92 1600 

30 9839 


* From Sorenson. Statistics for students of psyciioiogy and education 
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Table A. — Squares and Square Roots of Numbers from 1 to 1,000.* — 

{Continued) 


Number 

Square 

Square root 

Number 

Square 

Square root 

961 

92 35 21 

31.0000 

981 

96 23 61 

31 3209 

962 

92 54 44 

31.0161 

982 

96 43 24 

31 3369 

963 

92 73 69 

31 0322 

983 

96 62 89 

31 3528 

964 

92 92 96 

31 0483 

984 

96 82 56 

31 3688 

965 

93 12 25 

31 0644 

985 

97 02 25 

31 3847 

966 

93 31 56 

31 0805 

986 

97 21 96 

31 4006 

967 

93 50 89 

31 0966 

987 

97 41 69 

31 4166 

968 

93 70 24 

31 1127 

988 

97 61 44 

31 4325 

969 

93 89 61 

31 1288 

989 

97 81 21 

31 4484 

970 

94 09 00 

31.1448 

990 

98 0100 

31 4643 

971 

94 28 41 

31.1609 

991 

98 20 81 

31 4802 

972 

9447 84 ‘ 

31 1769 

992 

98 40 64 

31 4960 

973 

94 67 29 

31 1929 

993 

98 60 49 

31.5119 

974 

94 86 76 

31 2090 

994 

98 80 36 

31 5278 

975 

95 06 25 

31 2250 

995 

99 00 25 

31 5436 

976 

95 25 76 

31.2410 

996 

99 20 16 

31 5595 


95 45 29 

31 2570 

997 

99 4009 

31.5753 

978 

95 64 84 

31.2730 

998 

99 60 04 

31 5911 

979 

95 84 41 

31 2890 

999 

99 80 01 

31.6070 

980 

96 04 00 

31.3050 

1000 

100 00 00 

31 6228 


^ Prom Sorenson, H. Statistics for students of psychology and education. New York. 
McGraw-HiU. 1936. 
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Table B. — Proportions op the Area under the Normal Distribution Curve 
AND Ordinates Corresponding to Given Standard Scores 


s 

A 

B 

C 

y 

Standard 

Area from 

Area in 

Area in 

Ordinate 

score (x/a) 

mean to x/a- 

larger portion 

smaller portion 

at Oj/or 

0 00 

0000 

.5000 

5000 

3989 

0 05 

.0199 

.5199 

.4801 

3984 

0 10 

.0398 

.5398 

4602 

.3970 

0.15 

0596 

.5596 

4404 

.3945 

0.20 

0793 

.5793 

.4207 

.3910 

1 

0 25 

0987 

.5987 

.4013 

3867 

0 30 

1179 

.6179 

3821 

3814 

0.35 

1368 

6368 

3632 

3752 

0 40 

1554 

.6554 

3446 

3683 

0.45 

1736 

,6736 

3264 

3605 

0 SO 

1915 

6915 

3085 

.3521 

0.55 

2088 

.7088 

2912 

.3429 

0 60 

2257 

7257 

.2743 

.3332 

0.6 S 

2422 

7422 

.2578 

.323 q 

0.70 

2580 

7580 

.2420 

.3123 

0.75 

2734 

.7734 

.2266 

3011 

0.80 

2881 

.7881 

2119 

.2897 

0.85 

.3023 

.8023 

1977 

2780 

0.90 

.3159 

.8159 

.1841 

2661 

0.95 

,.3289 

8289 

.1711 

.2541 

1.00 

.3413 

.8413 

.1587 

.2420 

1.05 

.3531 

.8531 

1469 

2299 

1.10 

.3643 

.8643 

.1357 

.2179 

1 IS 

.3749 

.8749 

.1251 

.2059 

1.20 

.3849 

.8849 

.1151 

1942 

1.25 

3944 

.8944 

.1056 

1826 

1 30 

.4032 

.9032 

0968 

1714 

1,35 

.4115 

.9115 

.0885 

1604 

1 40 

4192 

9192 

.0808 

1497 

1.45 

4265 

.9265 

.0735 

.1394 

1 50 

4332 

.9332 

.0668 ' 

.1295 

1.55 

.4394 

.9394 

0606 

.1200 

1 60 

4452 

.9452 

.0548 

.1109 

1.65 

. .4505 

9505 

0495 

.1023 

1.70 

4554 

9554 

.0446 

.0940 
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Table B. Proportions of the Area under the Normal Distribution Curve 
AND Ordinates Corresponding to Given Standard Scores — {Continued) 


z 

A 

B 

C 

y 

Standard 

Area from 

Area in 

Area in 

Ordinate 

score {x/<r) 

mean to x/cr 

larger portion 

smaller portion 

at %/(!• 

1 75 

4599 

9599 

0401 

0863 

1 80 

4641 

9641 

0359 

0790 

1 85 

4678 

9678 

0322 

0721 

1.90 

4713 

9713 

0287 

0656 

1 95 

.4744 

9744 

02S6 

0596 

2 00 

4772 

.9771 

0228 

0540 

2 05 

4798 

.9798 

0202 

0488 

2 10 

4821 

9821 

0179 

0440 

2.15 

4842 

9842 

0158 

0395 

2 20 

4861 

.9861 

.0139 

.0355 

2 25 

4878 

9878 

0122 

0317 

2 30 

4893 

.9893 

.0107 

0283 

2 35 

4906 

9906 

0094 

0252 

2.40 

4918 

.9918 

.0082 

0224 

2.45 

% 

4929 

.9929 

.0071 

.0198 

2 50 

.4938 

9938 

0062 

.0175 

2.55 

4946 

9946 

0054 

I 0154 

2 60 

4953 

9953 

0047 

! .0136 

2 65 

4960 

9960 

.0040 

1 0119 

2.70 

4965 

9965 

0035 

.0104 

2 80 

' .4974 

9974 

0026 

1 0079 

2 90 

4981 

9981 

0019 

1 0060 

3 00 

.49865 

99865 

00135 

0044 

3.10 

49903 

99903 

00097 

0033 

3 20 

49931 

.99931 

00069 

0024 

3 40 

.49966 

99966 

00034 

0012 

3 60 

.49984 

99984 

00016 

0006 

3.80 

49993 

99993 

00007 

0003 

4 00 

4999683 

.9999683 

0000317 

.0001 

4.50 

.4999966 

.9999966 

,0000034 

000015 

5.00 

4999997 

.9999997 

0000003 

0000016 

6.00 

.499999999 

999999999 

.000000001 

000000006 
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Table C — Standard Scores (or Deviates) and Ordinates Corresponding to 
Points of Division of the Area under the Normal Curve into a 
Larger Proportion (B) and a Smaller Proportion (C) , Also "the 
Value \/BC 


B 

Tlie larger area 

z 

Standard score 

y 

Ordinate 

Vbc 

j C 

The smaller area 

500 

0000 

3989 

.5000 

500 

.SOS 

0125 

3989 

.5000 

.495 

.510 

0251 

3988 

.4999 

.490 

.515 

.0376 

3987 

.4998 

.485 

.520 

.0502 

.3984 

.4996 

.480 

525 

.0627 

3982 

.4994 

.475 

.530 

0753 

3978 

.4991 

470 

.535 

0878 

3974 

4988 

465 

.540 

.1004 

3969 

.4984 

.460 

.545 

1130 

3964 

.4980 

.455 

.550 

1257 

.3958 

4975 

.450 

.555 

1383 

3951 

4970 

.445 

.560 

1510 

3944 

4964 

.440 

.565 

1637 

3936 

.4958 

.435 

.570 

1764 

3928 

.4951 

.430 

.575 

1891 

3919 

4943 

.425 

.580 

2019 

3909 

.4936 

.420 

.585 

2147 

3899 

4927 

.415 

.590 

2275 

3887 

4918 

.41Cf“ 

.595 

2404 

3876 

.4909 

.405 

.600 

.2533 

1 3863 

.4899 

.400 

.60S 

2663 

3850 

.4889 

.395 

.610 

2793 

3837 

.4877 

.390 

.615 

2924 

3822 

.4867 

.385 

.620 

3055 

3808 

.4854 

.380 

-625 

3186 

3792 

.4841 

.375 

.630 

3319 

3776 

.4828 

.370 

.635 

3451 

3759 

.4814 

.365 

.640 

.3585 

3741 

.4800 

.360 

.645 

.3719 

.3723 

.4785 

.355 

.650 

3853 

.3704 

.4770 

.350 

.655 

3989 

.3684 i 

,4754 

.345 

.660 

.4125 

.3664 

.4737 

.340 

,665 

.4261 

.3643 

.4720 

.335 

.670 

.4399 

.3621 

.4702 

.330 

.675 

.4538 

.3599 

.4684 

.325 

.680 

.4677 

.3576 

.4665 

.320 

.685 

.4817 

.3552 

.4645 

.315 

.690 

.4959 

.3528 

.4625 

.310 

.695 

.5101 

.3503 

.4604 

.305 

.700 

.5244 

.3477 

.4583 

.300 

70S 

.5388 

.3450 

.4560 

.295 

,710 

.5534 

.3423 

.4538 

.290 

.715 

.5681 

3395 

.4514 

.285 

720 

5828 

3366 

4490 

280 
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Table C — Standard Scores (or Deviates) and Ordinates Corresponding to 
Points of Division of the Area under the Normal Curve into a 
Larger Proportion { B ) and a Smaller Proportion (C), Also the 
Value — {Continued) 


B 1 

The larger area 

z 

Standard score 

y 

Ordinate 

vw 

C 

The smaller area 

725 

5978 

3337 

4465 

275 

730 

6128 

3306 

4440 

270 

735 

6280 

3275 

4413 

265 

.740 

6433 

3244 

4386 

260 

745 

6588 

3211 

4359 

255 

750 

6745 

3178 1 

4330 

250 

755 

6903 

3144 

4301 

245 

760 

7063 

3109 

4271 

240 

765 1 

7225 

3073 

4240 

235 

770 i 

7388 

.3036 

4208 

230 

775 

7554 

2999 

4176 

225 

780 ^ 

7722 1 

2961 

4142 

220 

785 

7892 ! 

2922 

.4108 

215 

790 : 

8064 ! 

2882 

4073 

210 

.795 ; 

8239 ■ 

1 

2841 

4037 

205 

800 

8416 

2800 

4000 

200 

.805 ! 

8596 

2757 

3962 

195 

810 

8779 

2714 

3923 

190 

815 ! 

.8965 

2669 

3883 

185 

820 

9154 

2624 

3842 

I 180 

825 

.9346 

2578 

3800 

i .175 

830 

9542 

2531 

.3756 

; 170 

.835 

.9741 

2482 

3712 

1 165 

.840 

9945 

2433 

3666 

160 

.845 

1 0152 

.2383 

3619 

1 

155 

.850 

1 0364 

2332 

1 

i 3571 

150 

855 

1 0581 

2279 

3521 

145 

.860 

1 0803 

2226 

3470 

,140 

.865 

1 1031 

2171 

3417 

135 

870 

1 1264 

.2115 

3363 

.130 

875 

1.1503 

.2059 

.3307 

125 

880 

1 1750 

2000 

3250 

.120 

885 

1 2004 

1941 

3190 

.115 

890 

1 2265 

: 1880 

3129 

110 

895 

1 2536 

i .1818 

3066 

.105 

.900 

1 2816 

1755 

3000 

.100 

90S 

1 3016 

1690 

2932 

095 

910 

1 3408 

1624 

2862 

090 

915 

1 3722 

1556 

2789 

085 

.920 

1 4051 

.1487 

2713 

080 

925 

I 1 4395 

1416 

2634 

075 

930 

1 4757 

1343 

2551 

070 

935 

1 5141 

1268 

2465 

065 

940 

1.5548 

1191 

2375 

060 

945 

1 5982 

1112 

2280 

OSS 
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Table C — Stakdaed Scores (or Deviates) and Ordinates Corresponding to 
Points of Division of the Area under the Normal Curve into a 
Larger Proportion (JB) and a Smaller Proportion (C), Also the 
V \LUE \/ BC — {Continued) 


B 

2 

y 


C 

The larger area 

Standard score 

Ordinate 

-s/BC 

The smaller area 

.950 

1 6449 

1031 

2179 

050 

955 

1 6954 

0948 

2073 

045 

.960 

1 7507 

0862 

i 1960 

040 

965 

1 1 8119 

0773 

1838 

035 

970 

1 8808 

0680 

1706 

030 

975 

1 9600 

0584 

1561 

025 

980 

2 0537 

0484 

1400 

020 

985 

2 1701 

0379 

1216 

015 

990 

2 3263 

0267 

1411 

.010 

.995 

2 5758 

0145 

0705 

005 

.996 

2 6521 

0118 

0631 

.004 

.997 

2 7478 

0091 

0547 

003 

998 ! 

2 8782 

0063 

0447 

002 

999 

3 0902 

0034 

0316 

001 

9995 

3 2905 

0018 

0224 

0005 
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Table D,— Coefficients of Coseelation and / Ratios Significant at the 
5 Pee Cent Level (Roman Type) and at the 1 Pee Cent Level (Bold-faced 
Type) foe Vaeying Degeees of Feeedom* 


Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Number of variables 

i 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

9 

13 

25 

1 

997 

1.000 


.999 

1.000 

999 

1.000 



1 000 

1.000 

1 000 
1.000 

1 000 
1.000 

12 706 
63.667 

2 

.950 

.990 

.975 

.996 

.983 

.997 

.987 

.998 

.990 

.998 

.992 

.998 

.994 

.999 

.996 

.999 

.998 

1.000 

4 303 
9.925 

3 

.878 

.959 


950 

.983 

.961 

.987 


.973 

.991 

.979 

.993 

.986 

.995 

.993 

.998 

3 182 
6.841 

4 

.811 

.917 

.881 

.949 

.912 

.962 

.930 

.970 

.942 

.976 

.950 

.979 

.961 

.984 

.973 

.989 

.986 

.994 

2 776 
4.604 

5 

.754 

.874 

.836 

.917 

.874 

.937 

.898 

.949 

.914 

.967 

.925 

.963 

.941 

.971 

.958 

.980 

.978 

.989 

2 571 
4.082 

6 

.707 

.834 

.795 

•886 

.839 

.911 

.867 

.927 

.886 

.938 

mm 

.920 

.967 

.943 

.969 

.969 

.983 

2 447 
3.707 

7 

.666 

.798 

.758 

.865 

.807 

.886 

.838 

.904 

.860 

.918 

.876 

.928 

.900 

.942 

.927 

.968 

.960 

.977 

2.365 

3.499 

8 

.632 

.765 

.726 

.827 

.777 

.860 

.811 

.882 

.835 

.898 

.854 

.909 

.880 

•926 

.912 

.946 

.950 

.970 

2 306 
3.356 

9 

.602 

.736 

.697 

.800 

.750 

.836 

.786 

•861 

.812 

.878 

.832 

.891 

.861 

.911 

.897 

.934 

.941 

.963 

2 262 
3.260 

10 

.576 

.708 

.671 

.776 

.726 

.814 

*.763 

.840 

.790 

.869 

.812 

.874 

.843 

.896 

.882 

.922 

.932 

.966 

2 228 
3.169 

11 

.553 

.684 

.648 

.763 

.703 

.793 

.741 

.821 

770 

.841 

.792 

.857 

.826 

•880 

.868 

.910 

.922 

.948 

2.201 

1 3.108 

12 

532 

.661 

.627 

.732 

.683 

.773 

.722 

•802 

.751 

.824 

.774 

.841 

.809 

.866 

.854 

.898 

913 

.940 

2.179 

3.056 

13 

.514^ 

.641^ 

.608 

.712 

.664 

.756 

.703 

.786 

.733 

.807 

.757 

•825 

.794 

•852 

.840 

.886 

904 

.932 

2 160 

3.012 

14 

.497 

.623 

.590 

•694 

.646 

.737 

.686 

.768 

.717 

.792 

.741 

.810 

.779 

•838 

.828 

.875 

895 

.924 

2 145 
2.977 

IS 1 

. 482 ' 

.606 

.574 

.677 

.630 

.721 

■ 1 ^ 

.701 

.776 

.726 

.796 

.765 

.826 

.815 

.864 

' 886 
.917 

2 131 
2.947 

16 

.468 

.690 

.559 

• 662 

.615 

.706, 

.655 

.738 

.686 

.762 

.712 

.782 

.751 

.813 

.803 

.863 

.878! 

.909 

2 120 
2.921 

17 

.456 

.576 

.545 

.647 

.601 
• 691 

.641 

.724 

.673 

.749 

.698 

.769 

.738 

.800 

.792 

.842 

.869 

.902 

2.110 

2.89S 

18 

.444 

.561 

.532 

.633 

.587 

.678 

.628 

.710 

.660 

.736 

.686 

•766 

.726' 

.789 

.781 

.832 

.861 

.894 

2 101 
2.87S 

19 

.433 

.649 

.520 

.620 

.575 

.666^ 

.615 

.698 

.647 

.723 

.674 

.744 

. 714 ’ 

.778 

.770 

.822 

.853 

.887 

2.093 

2.881 

20 

.423 

.637 

.509 

.608 

.563 

.662 

.604 

•686 

.636 

.712 

.662' 

.733 

. 703 ' 

.767^ 

.760 

•812 

.845 

.880 

2,086 

2.845 

21 

.413 

.626 

.498 

.696 

,sst 

•641 

.592 

•674 

.624* 

.700 

.65l' 

.722 

.693 

.766 

.750 

.803 

.837 

.873 

2.080 

2.831 

22 


.488 
• 686 

.542 

.630 

.582 

.663 

.614 
• 690 

.640 

.712 

.682 

.746 

.740 

.794 

.830 

•866 

2.074 

2.S19 

23 

.396 

.606 

.479 

^.674 

.532 

.619 

.572 

.662 

.604 

.679 

H 

.673 

.736 

.731 

.785 

.823 

.859 

2 069 
2.807 


=** Adapted from Wallace, H. A., and Snedecor, G. W., Correlation and maciime calculation, 


1 931, by courtesy of tbe authors. 
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Table. D — Coeeeicients of Correlation and t Ratios Significant at the S 
Per Cent Level (Roman Type) and at the 1 Per Cent Level (Bold-faced 
Type) for Varying Degrees of Freedom.* — {Continued) 










Table E. — Table of Chi Square’ 
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Table F S Per Cent (Roman Tvpe) and 1 Per Cent (BoLP-g/fEP Type) Points eor the Distribution op P .—{Contmued) 

r ni degrees o£ freedom (for greater variance) 



Reproduced from Snedecor. G W. Statistical methods Ames, Iowa* Collegiate, 1937. Pp. 174-177. By permission of the author. 
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in guessed mean, 31-33 
Correlation, diagram, 192/ 
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Cumulative, distributions, 64jf. 
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Degrees of freedom, 130, 147, 169 
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Difficulty, item, 114-118, 292-294 
Doolittle method, 263 

E 

Errors, of grouping, 253 
of measurement, 144/ 

Extrasensory perception, 156/ 

F 

F ratio, Snedecor^s, 147 
table, 326/ 

Factor, analysis, 285 
loading, 285 

Fiducial limits, 129/, \6ln 
Forecasting efficiency, 179/ 

Frequencies, cumulative, 64/ 

Frequency polygon, 17-19 

G 

Gallup poll, 163 
Gaussian curve, 76jf 
Goodness of fit, to normal distribution, 
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H 

Histogram, 20/. 

Homoscedasticity, 224 

I 

Independent variable, 213, 256 

Index, correlations, 252/ 
of forecasting efficiency, 222/., 262, 
289 

of reliability, 278 

Internal consistency, of items, 294/. 

Intravariability, 98/. 

Item analysis, 292-302 

J 

Judgments, scaling of, llOjf. 

L 

Least squares, principle of, 188 
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M 

Maximum likelihood, 178/. 
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geometric, 28 
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harmonic, 28 
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errors of, 144/. 
psychological, Ijff. 
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reliability of, 132 
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estimated, 39/. 

Multiple correlation, 256j/. 
coefficient, 266/. 

Multiple regression equation, 258-261 

N 
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Phi coefficient, 245-248 
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transformation of, 118 
Rational equivalence, 276j/. 
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Regressioiij coefficient, 212-214, 259 
equation, 211-214 
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weight, multiple, 266/ 
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